A Retelling of the Song at the Sea in Wis 10,20-21 (1) 


In Wisdom 10-19, Ps-Solomon rehearses the major events in Israel’s 
past and reflects on the significance of that past for his readers. 
After recounting the deeds of Adam, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Lot, 
Jacob, and Joseph (10,1-14), he focuses his attention in the 
remaining chapters on the exodus from Egypt and the wilderness 
wanderings. He begins his discussion of the exodus with a succinct 
overview of Israel’s Egypt experience in general (10,15-21), where he 
mentions, among other things, the plagues and the departure from 
Egypt. This passage concludes in vv.20b-21 with the writer’s 
comments on the Song at the Sea (Exodus 15), and reads as follows: 

kai Duvnoav, kópte, TÒ Övona TO Gyióv Gov 

THV TE ÖNEPHAXÖV cov xeipa fvecav Öuodvuadov' 

ÔTL f] copia i|vot&gv OTÓMA KOPDV 

kai yÀAco0agc vnriov ¿0nkev tpavás (7). 

They sang, O Lord, to your holy name. 

They praised with one accord your champion might, 


for Wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb 
and made the tongues of babes clear. 


A reading of this passage leads one to make two rather obvious 
but important observations: (1) Ps-Solomon is in fact talking about 
the Song at the Sea); (2) what he says about the Song at the Sea 


C) A portion of this article was delivered at the Society of Biblical 
Literature annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on November 22, 1993. I 
am thankful to James A. Sanders for his kind and insightful comments. 
This article also Sa a reworking of a small portion of my doctoral 
dissertation completed under the direction of James L. Kugel (“ Exodus 
Retold: Ancient Exegesis of the Departure from Egypt in Wis 10:15-21 and 
19:1-9” [Ph.D. diss.; Harvard University 1994]). 

Cl The Greek text is according to J. Ziegler’s critical edition (Sapientia 
Salomonis [Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum; Vol. XII/1; Göttingen 
1980]). 

Cl Throughout Wis 10,15-21, Ps-Solomon appears to maintain a 
strict adherence to the chronology of the exodus narrative: | 


Wisdom 10 Exodus 

16b 7,14—12,30 (plagues) 

17a 12,31-36 (plundering the Egyptians) 
17b-d 13,17-22 (way to the sea) 

18-20a 14,1-31 (crossing the sea) 


20b-21 15,1-21 (Song at the Sea). 
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does more than simply repeat the biblical text. Over these two points 
there is unanimous agreement, but differences in opinion arise about 
why this is the case. Why does the author say things about the Song 
at the Sea that are not in the Song at the Sea? 

Although answers to this question have not been entirely 
neglected in previous scholarship, most commentators have assigned 
to the exegetical aspect of the book a secondary role. Even those 
who have dealt in substantive fashion with Ps-Solomon’s 
understanding of the biblical texts have tended to view him as an 
interpreter working in isolation; they imply that what he says about 
the Bible is, for better or for worse, largely his own creation (+). As 


(4) The most recent example of such an approach is U. SCHWENK- 
BRESSLER, Sapientia Salomonis als ein Beispiel frühjüdischer Textauslegung: 
die Auslegung des Buches Genesis, Exodus 1-15 und Teilen der 
Wiistentradition in Sap 10-19 (Beiträge zur Erforschung des Alten 
Testaments und des antiken Judentums 32; Frankfurt am Main 1993). 
Despite what the title of this work might suggest, there is little to no 
substantive overlap with the method of this study. Schwenk-Bressler’s 
monograph (a reworking of his 1991 München dissertation) is a 
comprehensive treatment of Ps-Solomon’s interpretation of the biblical 
texts, but there is virtually no interaction with interpretive traditions to 
which Ps-Solomon might have had access. For Schwenk-Bressler, 
Ps-Solomon’s comments on the exodus reflect his conscious adaptation 
(Rückgriff) of biblical themes and passages, rather than his adaptation, 
probably unconscious, of exegetical traditions current in his day. In other 
words, Ps-Solomon’s “shorthand” allusions (Anspielungen) are to specific 
biblical texts, and not to current interpretive traditions as I am arguing. 
Among the more prominent commentaries, four earlier works stand out in 
their detailed and substantive handling of the Book of Wisdom. These are 
the commentaries by C.L.W. GRIMM, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zu den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments (Sechste Lieferung; Leipzig 1860); 
W. DEANE, The Book of Wisdom (Oxford 1881); P. HEINISCH, Das Buch der 
Weisheit (EHAT 24; Münster 1912); and A.T.S. GOODRICK, The Book of 
Wisdom (New York 1913). These works continue to be valuable sources of 
information, particularly concerning issues of translation, textual criticism, 
interaction with the history of scholarship at the time, and occasional 
reference to other sources of antiquity that parallel the Wisdom of Solomon 
at a given point. J.A.F. GREGG, The Wisdom of Solomon (Cambridge 
1909), mentions ‘Palestinian Midrashim, or Commentaries” as a source 
for some of Ps-Solomon’s comments (xiii, 95), but does not develop this to 
any significant degree. J. REIDER, The Book of Wisdom (New York 1957), is 
one of the few who occasionally makes a point to mention parallels to 
rabbinic exegetical traditions, but his commentary offers nothing 
approaching a systematic handling of this phenomenon. 
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such, curious comments such as those in 10,20-21 are often 
understood as mere flourishes or products of creative fancy. It is not 
to be questioned that these works are representative of the rich 
reflection on the Wisdom of Solomon over the years and are 
foundational to any further contribution. Nevertheless, the broader 
issues of Ps-Solomon’s interpretation of Scripture, and more 
specifically the interpretive traditions to which he certainly had 
access, are routinely either lacking in these commentaries or treated 
all too briefly. 

Two recent commentaries stand out against this background: 
those by C. Larcher(°) and David Winston (9). Both of these works 
are important for this study, since, in addition to dealing thoroughly 
with the issues that have occupied previous commentaries, they also 
draw attention throughout to early Jewish interpretive traditions 
that parallel the Wisdom of Solomon. Winston’s work is especially 
valuable in that he seeks out parallels not only with early Jewish 
sources, but with Hellenistic philosophy as well, both of which are 
immediately relevant for understanding the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Winston draws upon his breadth of learning, and successfully and 
admirably locates the Wisdom of Solomon in its literary and 
cultural milieu. Yet even these two commentaries, it seems to me, 
have not gone far enough in discussing Ps-Solomon’s interpretation 
of the Bible. Part of this has to do with the limited space that can be 
allotted to any one verse in a commentary on the whole of the 
Wisdom of Solomon. But beyond the matter of available space lies 
what I take to be a philosophical difference between my study and 
even these two recent commentaries, and it is perhaps wise to state 
this difference plainly at the outset. 

I believe that at the time that the Wisdom of Solomon was 
written (7), there already existed an extensive and well-developed set 


(°) Le Livre de la Sagesse ou la Sagesse de Salomon (3 vols.; Paris 
1983). 

(9) The Wisdom of Solomon (AB 43; New York 1979). 

C) Of all the opinions concerning the date of composition, Winston e 
is the most convincing (Wisdom of Solomon, 20-25; see also GOODRICK, 
Wisdom, 5-17). He dates the book to the first half of the first century CE, 
more specifically to the reign of Gaius ‘Caligula’ (AD 37-41), on the basis 
of (1) Ps-Solomon’s extensive use of certain words and usages that do not 
appear in secular Greek literature before the first century, and (2) the 
‘desperate historical situation” that must have prompted Ps-Solomon’s 
call to faith and his condemnation of the wicked (20-25). The date of 
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of exegetical traditions concerning the Pentateuch in particular. 
Fragments and reflections of this exegetical corpus can be seen in 
still earlier Jewish works, particularly “retellings’’ or condensations 
of biblical narratives found in such books as Judith, Ben Sira, J- 
ubilees, Biblical Antiquities and others, while other parts of these 
interpretive traditions only surface fully in later rabbinic works. I 
believe that Ps-Solomon, although he was most probably a resident 
of the Greek city of Alexandria in Egypt), was (to a far greater 
extent than his apparent contemporary and neighbor, Philo) 
thoroughly versed in these ancient traditions, and it is they that 
provide the proper backdrop for understanding Ps-Solomon’s 
exposition of Scripture. Furthermore, I have concluded here, as well 
as elsewhere in the book, that these exegetical traditions are 
ultimately motivated by peculiarities in the biblical texts themselves, 
i.e., by problems that bothered early interpreters in general and led 
them to offer “ explanations ". | 

What follows is an examination of Ps-Solomon’s comments on 
the Song at the Sea in an attempt to document parallels to the 
Wisdom of Solomon in other sources, earlier and later, as well as to 
unfold the exegetical thinking that underlies what Ps-Solomon has 
to say. In doing so I hope to shift the discussion somewhat from 
Ps-Solomon’s actual works to the interpretive traditions underlying 
them and to the exegetical process that these traditions represent. 


I. The Israelites Sang “ With One Accord” at the Sea (10,20c) 


At first glance, 10,20c as a whole does not appear to be of 
particular exegetical interest. The Song at the Sea was indeed a song 
of praise for God's deliverance, but òpuo@vuadòv raises some 
suspicion. It seems like an insignificant flourish, but this is precisely 


composition, however, tells us very little concerning the antiquity of the 
exegetical traditions contained therein. Therefore, since the focus here is the 
interpretive traditions found in the Wisdom of Solomon, deciding on an 
absolute date is not a major concern. A summary of the arguments on the 
date of composition may be found in Betty Jean LILLIE, “A History of the 
Scholarship on the Wisdom of Solomon from the Nineteenth Century to 
Our Time” (Ph.D. diss.; Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 1982) 149-179. 
(8) Ps-Solomon’s home is routinely considered to be Alexandria, since 
his writing is “steeped” in Middle Platonism, which was “influential at 
that time in Alexandria ” (WINSTON, Wisdom of Solomon, 3; see also 25-63). 
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the point. Since this is not explicit in the biblical text, and since it 
does not add to the discussion, one wonders why Ps-Solomon would 
bother to say it. The answer is that rather than being a creative 
expansion on the part of our interpreter, óuo0vuadóv solves a 
particular problem reflected in the MT, and the manner in which 
this problem is solved finds ample parallels elsewhere. 

Exod 15,1 introduces the Song at the Sea and begins, 
Sat "21 nün-0 Ww, “Then Moses and the Israelites sang”. 
The subject is plural but the verb is singilar (n°). This could have 
led early interpreters to envision the plural subject as somehow 
“one” to correspond to the singular verb, and hence inspire a 
comment like “they sang with one accord”. Taken in isolation, 
however, this is not a strong argument, since lack of subject-verb 
agreement is not uncommon in the Hebrew Bible, and it could 
rightly be questioned whether such a common occurrence would 
have motivated an ‘ explanation” by early interpreters (°). But there 
is another grammatical problem more difficult to circumvent. The 
verse continues, "agin AN”, They said (saying)”. This clause 
introduces the Song at the Sea, which is a song to be sung by 
“Moses and the Israelites’. And, as expected, the verb is plural: 
“They said”. But what did they say? The song begins with a 
singular verb: “Z will sing to YHWH " (mm^ nos). The use of 
the singular verb "gg when the reader is led to expect the plural 
would have posed a problem for early interpreters. This, in addition 
to the juxtaposition of the singular 9%» to the plural subject 
Sx tw va "pn, poses an exegetical problem, and Ps-Solomon’s 
" they sang with one accord" appears to be a documented witness to 
one manner of handling this difficulty. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing here that our concern should 
be what early interpreters might have found problematic in the 
biblical text. The use of the singular “I will sing” is hardly a 
problem for modern conventions (for example, hymns in the 
singular sung collectively), nor is it a problem within the Hebrew 
Bible itself (for example, the collective “I” used in the psalms) (°), 


Cl See, for example, Exod 10,3, which closely parallels 15,1: "Moses 
and Aaron came (x2°) to Pharaoh and said engen)..." 

(19) See especially B. Childs, who sees the singular as a stylistic feature 
similar to the psalms (The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological 
Commentary [Philadelphia 1974] 249-250). Other modern explanations are 
offered by Sarna, who says that the singular verb nx can only refer to 
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the narrative as frames for the sayings just like the Syriac Ahigar 
tradition. A recent German translation by Kottsieper also follows this 
procedure (9). 


The Texts 


The present volume, henceforth 7ADC, includes two literary texts 
(“Ahigar” and “Hor son of Punesh"), one historical text (Bisitun), 
twenty-nine accounts and nine lists of various kinds. Except for the 
Harbormaster's Customs Account TADC 3.7, all these texts have been 
published elsewhere. However, three documents have been completely 
rearranged, namely, “ Ahigar”, “Hor son of Punesh” (AP 71) and a 
merchant's register of accounts (AP 81). For the Bisitun inscription, see the 
discussion below. The strength of the present edition lies in the skillful 
rearrangement of the fragments. 

For almost every text the editors offer new readings. One will also note 
that, in contrast with other editions, TADC soberly proceeds with a 
minimalist approach, and rightly so. Significant different readings by other 
scholars are duly recorded. This apparatus, however, is not always easy to 
use without consulting editions produced by those scholars. The 
accompanying drawings are very useful. Besides reproducing the original, 
Yardeni also clearly indicates the restored parts. Brief captions in the 
margins of the Hebrew and English translations are helpful, especially for 
quick reference. 

Porten and Yardeni have considerably improved the reading and 
understanding of AP 83,19-30, now TADC 3.27. The following TADC 
documents have completed AP: TADC 3.15 = AP 22 plus several lines 
from other fragments; TADC 3.19 = AP 73 plus twenty-two very 
fragmentary lines. TADC 3.13 unites AP 61-63. The left side of AP 72 is 
now arranged below the right side in TADC 3.12 to form a continuous 
document. Fourteen lines have been added to AP 78, now TADC 3.25. As 
regards the last-mentioned text, one may wonder if the lines added really 
belong to the same document. The shape and ductus of the letters are not 
quite the same. The contents of the two sides are also different from one 
another; the verso (= AP 78) is an account but the restored recto is a list in 
the form of “PN instead of PN”. 

The bibliography is relatively short (ix-xii). For further studies, one 
will have to rely on a recently published bibliography by Fitzmyer and 
Kaufman ("). The glossary in pp. xxiii-Ixvi, computer-generated in collabo- 


(9 TUAT III/2 Weisheitstexte II, 320-347. See also I. KOTTSIEPER, Die Sprache 
der Ahiqarsprüche (Berlin-New York 1990) 3 and 9-14. 

OH J.A. FITZMYER-S. A. KAUFMAN, An Aramaic Bibliography, Part I (Balti- 
more-London 1992) 59-60 for Bisitun and Ahigar; 97-148 for the List and Accounts: 
343-344 for the correspondence in the numbering system. But note that since the 
publication of this bibliography, Porten has introduced a new numbering which has 
been reported in the Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon Newsletter 10 (Summer 1993) 
7: An Aramaic Bibliography, 98: TADC 3.9 is now TADC 3.7; 126: TADC 3.7 now 
TADC 3.8; 133; TADC 3.10 now TADC 3.9; 139: TADC 3.11 now TADC 3.10, to 
these, add p. 125; TADC 4.3 now TADC 4.2; 134; TADC 4.2 now TADC 4.3. 
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Yet the possibility that "gp contributed to Ps-Solomon’s 
exegesis should not be dismissed too quickly. There are some 
rabbinic texts that seem to support the notion that this singular 
provided at least part of the motivation for “with one accord”. 
MekhY. Shir 1.11-12(**) comments on Exod 15,1 (‘ Moses and the 
Israelites”) and says, “Moses was considered equal to Israel 
[baxo ag ](5) and Israel was considered equal to Moses 
Togo rwv] when uttering the song”. It does not seem that the 
mere fact that Moses and the Israelites are mentioned side by side 
would be a sufficient motive for the Mekhilta’s comment (19). 
Rather, it is that “Moses and the Israelites” are the subject of a 
singular verb. Also relevant here is the anecdote found in CantR 4.2, 
which parallels the Mekhilta. 


Rabbi was once expounding the Scripture and the congregation 
became drowsy. He wanted to rouse them so he said: "One woman 
in Egypt brought forth six hundred thousand at one birth”. There 
was a certain disciple present named R. Ishmael son of R. Jose, who 
said to him: “Who can that have been?” He replied: “ Jochebed who 
bore Moses, who was considered the equal of six hundred 
thousand [mas ove 7:2 >ipuv], the number of all Israel, as it says, 
‘Then sang Moses and the children of Israel’” (Exod 15,1) (!?). 


Another tentative conclusion may be drawn from the data of 
the Targums and LXX: the MT alone reads the singular “I will 
sing”. This suggests that our author might in this case have been 
familiar with an exegetical tradition based specifically on a Hebrew 
textual tradition (15). The difficulty with this conclusion, however, is 


(14) The editions of both J.Z. LAUTERBACH, Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael 
(3 vols.; Philadelphia 1933) and HS Horovitz - I. A. RABIN, Mechilta 
D’Rabbi Ismael (Jerusalem 1960) have been consulted throughout. All 
translations are my own. The citations are according to Lauterbach’s 
edition. 

(5) See J. Goldin’s translation “on par with” (The Song at the 
Sea [New Haven 1971] 67). Horovitz-Rabin has Lëps >> 115 ag awn 
(Mechilta, 116). 

(1%) Larcher attributes ‘with one accord" to this juxtaposition of 
“Moses and the Israelites” in Exod 15,1. He and Reder (Wisdom, 139) 
cite the choral tradition to substantiate his comment (Le Livre de la 
Sagesse, II, 646-647). See below and n. 19. 

(17) S. DUNSKY, Midrash Rabbah: Shir ha-Shirim (Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
1980). My translation. 

(18) Pierre Grelot mentions this possibility as well, albeit in passing 
( Sagesse 10,21 et le Targum de l'Exode ”, Bib 42 [1961] 49). 
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that there is no Hebrew exegetical tradition that clearly treats 
the vox problem of 15,1 the same way. The typical (and 
ubiquitous) explanation in rabbinic literature is that the song was 
antiphonal: Moses sang first (hence the use of the first person in 
15,1) and the Israelites responded by repeating the same words (!?). 
Some commentators see a reflex of this tradition in Ps-Solomon’s 
ôuoBvuadôv. Despite the ubiquity of this tradition, however, it is 
very unlikely that ópoðvuaðóv refers to alternating choruses. ` 
Throughout the LXX, ópoðvuaðóv is used in the sense of 
simultaneous activity, not two parties (in this case choirs) 
alternating their activity (2%). If anything, Ps-Solomon’s use of 
óuoBuuadóv seems to be a clear statement to the contrary: they all 
sang at the same time. Hence, Ps-Solomon's “with one accord ” 
seems to be specifically aimed at solving the "asw problem, but 
in a way not paralleled elsewhere in either earlier or later sources. 
Was it therefore Ps-Solomon's invention? This is far more difficult 
to determine, but I am inclined to conclude that “with one 
accord" is the lone extant witness to an ancient tradition, 
particularly since the manner in which the singular is explained in 
10,20c is found elsewhere to explain similar difficulties in biblical 
texts. 


(°) Goldin mentions that the doubling of the verb (ax? mx") 
“suggests to the sages that some kind of responsive... recitation took place 
when the Shirah was recited " (The Song at the Sea, 77). For other ways in 
which s»x5 is handled, see J.L. KUGEL, In Potiphar's House: The 
Interpretive Life of Biblical Texts (San Francisco 1990) 47-48. The tradition 
of alternating choirs is found in MekhY. Shir. 1.87-99; b.Sot 27b, 30b; 
m. Sot 5.4; ExodR 23.9; Memar Marqah 2.7; Philo, V. Mos. 1.180 (cf. L. 
GINZBERG, The Legends of the Jews [15th ed.; Translated by H. Szold; 
Philadelphia 1988] III, 34, VI, 12, n. 63). See also LARCHER, Le Livre de la 
Sagesse, II, 646; REIDER, Wisdom, 139; SARNA, Exodus, 76; GOLDIN, Song 
at the Sea, 77-79. Israel repeating the singular, however, still leaves us with 
the problem. According to Memar Marqah 2.7, Moses and the Israelites 
alternated the verses of the song. An overview of the different types of 
antiphony attributed to Moses and the Israelites here may be found in J.L. 
KUGEL, The Idea of Biblical Poetry: Parallelism and Its History (New 
Haven 1981) 116-119. 

(29) See Exod 19,8; Job 2,11; 16,11; Jer 5,5; Jdt 4,12; 7,29; 13,17; 
15,2.5.9. See also Acts 15,25. Also worth mentioning are three passages in 
Ps-Philo's Biblical Antiquities that describe other songs as sung in unison: 
Joshua's song in 21.9, Deborah's song in 32.1, and perhaps Hannah's song 
in 51.7. 
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One example is MekhY. Besh. 3.22-25, which comments on 
Exod 14,10. The biblical text reads, am nx yo: mx» mm, “The 
Egyptians were marching after them”. The Mekhilta comments, 


It is not really written ‘were marching’ [ ayo: ] but ‘was marching’ 
[»o1] This means that the Egyptians all formed squadrons, each mar- 
ching like one man (?!). 


The unexpected singular is explained in a manner analogous to what 
we find in Wis 10,20c. Another relevant midrash is a comment on 
Gen 49,6 found in GenR 99.7. Gen 49,6 reads “ For in their anger 
they slew a man [wx]” (2). “They” refers to Levi and Simeon. 
The “man” they slew refers to the Shechemites who violated 
Dinah. The reference to the Shechemites as “a man” is explained in 
GenR 99.7 as follows: 


Did they then slay but one man? But it says, And they slew every male 
(Gen 34,25)? But were not all of them as one man [ tnx vxo] before 
the Holy One, blessed be He? Thus it says, Behold [11] the nations 
are but as a drop of a bucket (Isa 40,15). Now what does ‘hen’ mean? 
It is Greek, meaning one. Thus it says, And you shall smite the 
Midianites as one man (Judg 6,16). Similarly, The horse and his 
rider [123m 0109] he has thrown into the sea (Exod 15,1), as though 
they were but one horse and his rider [1251 nx 0102 | ©). 


Hence, saying “as one”, or something similar, is a common 
rabbinic explanation of a singular form where the context demands 


(1) An alternative explanation is found in ExodR 21.5: the singular 
verb means that Mizraim refers not to the nation, but to Egypt’s guardian 
angel. ExodR 21.5 extends this to include another part of Exod 15,1 that 
exhibits a similar singular/plural problem: “horse and rider he has cast into 
the sea”. The singular there means that the horse and rider refer to Egypt’s 
guardian angel. The same midrash is also found in ExodR 23.15 and DeutR 
1.22. 

(22) See also J.L. KUGEL, “The Story of Dinah in the Testament of 
Levi”, HTR 85 (1992) 12-15. Kugel argues that the curious singular in Gen 
49,6 is also responsible for the tradition represented in 7. Levi 6.4-5, that 
Levi and Simeon were each responsible for killing one man each (Simeon 
killed Hamor and Levi killed Shechem), and, presumably, the rest of the 
male populace was killed by the other brothers. Kugel cites Eusebius, Pr. 
Ey. 9.22.10-12 as evidence for this tradition. 

(23) Ch. ALBECK, Midrash Bereshit Rabbah (Jerusalem 1965). My 
translation. 
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a plural. This increases the likelihood that Ps-Solomon is employing 
such an explanation here (*). 

What raises the possibility that Ps-Solomon’s ópoO0vupaóóv is 
an attempt to account for the unexpected singular verb is 
Ps-Solomon's own use of 6po8vpadov in Wis 18,5. Commenting 
on the Egyptians drowning in the sea he says, “ You destroyed 
them with one accord [ôuo8vuaôôv](*) in violent waters [Üôartt 
o~odpa@]’’. Ps-Solomon says “ with one accord" here for the same 
reason he says it in 10,20c, to account for a singular where there 
ought to be a plural. The problem in the biblical text is Exod 15,1, 
the same one addressed in GenR 99.7 quoted above: “horse and 
his rider 139m 010) you have cast into the sea”. Was there only 
one horse and one rider? No, but for Ps-Solomon, consistent with 
his manner of explaining an analogous problem in 10,20c, the 
singular indicates that God threw them into the sea “as one”. The 
same notion is found in MekhY. Shir. 2.95-102: “When the 
Israelites do the will of the Lord, their enemies are before them as 
but one horse and his rider”. All of this shows that, irrespective of 
the fact that an identical explanation for "gw is not readily 
apparent, the clear presence of the same type of explanation 
elsewhere, in rabbinic literature as well as in Wis 18,5, makes it 
very likely that Ps-Solomon is employing this explanation in 
dealing with ws. “With one accord” is not merely a flourish, 
but evidence of an exegetical tradition that grappled with the 
biblical data. 


(4) Examples could be multiplied. A final example offered 
here concerns the dispute over Exod 8,2 (“And the frog came up 
[ ytopsn bym ] and covered [ vom ] the land of Egypt”) recorded in b. 
San 67b: “KR. Eleazar said: One frog (anx ytans) bred (nx and 
filled (kan) the land. This is a matter disputed by Tannaim. R. Akiba said: 
There was one frog and it filled (nx>m) all the land of Egypt. But R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah said to him, ‘Akiba, what do you have to do with 
Haggadah? Stop your talking and devote your self to ‘Leprosies’ and 
‘Tents’. One frog croaked for the others, and they came” ”. 

(25) The only other use of ópoðvpaðóv in the book is 18,12, where our 
author comments on the fact that in the plague of death, the Egyptians died 
“with one accord, all by one form of death” (òbuo@vuadòv dè mavtEc Ev Evi 
övönarı 0avátov). 
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II. The “Dumb” Sang at the Sea (10,21a) 


That the dumb Geo) are said to sing at the sea is a most 
curious statement and, as far as I can see, Ps-Solomon is alone in 
making such a remark. He seems to be saying that those who sang 
the Song at the Sea were enabled to do so; the singers were 
previously “dumb ” before Wisdom intervened and made it possible 
for them to sing. The biblical motive for this statement is most often 
considered to be Moses’ speech difficulty in Exod 4,10 
(nw 7231 n5-725, ioxvopovos Kai PBpadúyiwmococ) and 6,12.30 
(not 59y, dioyoc) Ct). Moses complains that he is not eloquent 
enough for the task God has given him: to confront the king of 
Egypt. In response, God arranges for Aaron to be Moses’ 
““prophet” to do the speaking for him (7,1, see also 4,16). 

But the problems connected with adducing this episode as an 
explanation for Ps-Solomon’s comment are too great to give it 
serious consideration. First, and most important, Moses’ speech 
problem in Exodus was overcome so that he and Aaron could 
confront Pharaoh by means of the plagues and ask for the release of 
the Israelites, not so that he could sing praise to YHWH at the sea. 
The entire episode of Moses’ speech difficulty is really irrelevant. It 
is unclear in what specific sense Moses’ mouth could be said to be 
opened (Gvoiym) at the sea in a way that it had not already been 
opened when he began talking to Pharaoh. Second, even assuming 
that this episode is relevant, Exodus still does not say that Moses 
was "dumb". He merely had some difficulty speaking (whatever 
that difficulty was). Third, “dumb” is plural (kop@v), hence, 
Ps-Solomon is speaking of more than one person. Although it is 
possible in the abstract to understand the plural as an example of an 
“allusive plural”, the problem would still remain: who would 
this one person be whose mouth was opened at the sea œ)? 


(2°) This explanation is adopted in varying degrees by WINSTON, 
Wisdom of Solomon, 222; REIDER, Wisdom, 139; GEYER, Wisdom of 
Solomon, 100; LARCHER, Le Livre de la Sagesse, II, 647; DEANE, Wisdom, 
168. 

(7) Winston defines the allusive plural as a plural “by which one 
person is alluded to in the plural number” (Wisdom of Solomon, 219). 
Ps-Solomon’s use of the plural where a singular is clearly intended occurs in 
various places throughout the book. I argue elsewhere that, despite the 
presence of this phenomenon in the book as well as in Greek literature (see 
also P. SKEHAN, Studies in Israelite Poetry and Wisdom [CBQMS 1; 
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Furthermore, the plural is a problem only if we assume that the 
referent is Moses and his speech difficulty, but, again, the context of 
this comment is the Song at the Sea. 

Seeing these difficulties, some commentators have offered other 
solutions. One such attempt is to maintain the connection to Exodus 
4 and 6, but to extend the reference to include the Israelites along 
with Moses, thus accounting for the plural kop@v. Reider, for 
example, says that kop@v “clearly ”” refers to Moses and Exod 4,10, 
“though the plural includes others besides Moses " (2). Goodrick, 
following F.W. Farrar(?°), says that Exod 4,10 is “ideally extended 
to all Israelites’ (°). But these approaches do not bring us any 
closer to solving the problem: (1) again, it is unclear why one would 
appeal to an incident in the early portion of the exodus narrative to 
explain Ps-Solomon’s comment on the Song at the Sea; (2) although 
this accounts for the plural, we still have the same problem as above: 
Moses is not “dumb” in Exodus 4 or 6; (3) if anything, this 
problem is not solved but compounded when including all Israel, for 
just as Exodus does not say that Moses was dumb, it certainly does 
not say that the Israelites suffered the same disability. It is still 
necessary to show in what way the Israelites were dumb, and not 
merely to state that Moses’ situation is “ideally extended” to the 
Israelites. To put it another way, no reason is given by these 
commentators to extend Moses’ speech difficulty to the Israelites 
other than the attempt on the part of the commentators to account 
for the difficult plural. Deane goes beyond others in offering to 
explain in what way the Israelites were dumb: the Israelites, ** who 
through fear had not dared to sing to God in the house of bondage, 
now praised Him in a hymn of victory” (31). Although this is a 
reasonable solution in the abstract, Deane assumes Ps-Solomon’s 
statement is a fabrication. 

Another solution, closer to the mark, is to have kwqúv refer to 
the Israelites at the sea (not Moses and his speech problem), and to 
understand the word metaphorically. This approach has the twofold 


Washington, DC 1971] 132-136), not all of Ps-Solomon’s unexpected 
plurals should be automatically understood as a function of grammar 
(* Exodus Retold ”, 28-34). 

(28) Wisdom, 139. 

(2°) F.W. FARRAR, The Wisdom of Solomon (London 1888). 

(59) Wisdom, 238. 

(31) Wisdom, 168. 
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advantage of locating the problem at the Song at the Sea and of 
taking the plural literally. The difficulty I see, however, is that ın 
understanding the plural literally, this approach also needs to 
understand it metaphorically, since, at the sea, the Israelites were 
not actually dumb. Grimm argues that “mouth of the dumb” 
refers to those who were previously ungifted (Unbegabte) for 
rhetoric (Beredsamkeit) or composing poetry (Dichtergabe) (°). 
“Dumb” here refers to the Israelites’ previous inability to 
compose such a beautiful song as Exodus 15. Heinisch holds a 
similar view, explaining both Kompo and vnriov in v.21b as 
referring to the Israelites who were “by nature incapable of 
praising God worthily ", i.e., it was as if they were dumb (3). The 
problem with both of these solutions is that they do not really do 
justice to Ps-Solomon’s words “opened the mouth of the dumb”. 
The underlying assumption is that our author does not mean 
anything of interpretive consequence, and that his comment is not 
really connected to the Song at the Sea in any concrete way. Since 
the remark is considered to be a free addition or flourish, not an 
example of interpretation, a metaphorical explanation is deemed 
sufficient. 

Other solutions offered are those by G. Ziener, E.G. Clarke, 
and D. Georgi. Ziener understands v.21 to refer to the rabbinic 
legend where angels raised the Israelite boys whom Pharaoh had 
thrown into the river in Exod 1,22(*). Although this is certainly 
relevant for vnricov in v.21b (discussed below), it does not help 
explain kop@v. Clarke (5°) and Georgi 9) cite Isa 35,6 as a parallel: 
tpavr ¿gotas yYAMooa poyiAdAwv, “those who speak with difficulty 
will speak clearly” (MT o>x mo» mm). Grelot also argues that 


(82) Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, 204. A similar explanation is 
given by EC BISSELL, The Apocrypha of the Old Testament (New York 
1880) 254. 

(33) Weisheit, 211. See also J. FICHTNER, Weisheit Salomos (HAT 2, 
Reihe 6; Tübingen 1938) 42, and E. OSTY, Le Livre de la Sagesse (Jerusalem 
Bible; Paris 1960) 73, n.c. Osty’s solution is somewhat different. He sees 
Israel’s dumbness as analogous to Moses’ speech problem in Exodus 4 and 
6. This would, however, necessitate reading “infants” in v.21b as a 
metaphor for the Israelites, an opinion that neither I, nor GRELOT, 
“Sagesse 10,21”, 50, find convincing. 

(4) Weisheit, 70. See ExodR 23.8. 

(°°) Wisdom of Solomon, 72. 

(9) Weisheit, 440. 
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v.2la is explained by Isa 35,6 (as well as Isa 32,4, “the tongue of 
stammerers will speak fluently” pms 3275 nan oy mobil) (7). 
But there are some problems with adducing Isa 35,6 as an explanation 
for Wis 10,21a. It is certainly possible that these passages were at one 
time brought to bear on the Song at the Sea (particularly in view of 
the wilderness imagery in Isa 35,6b), but “stammering” (Isa 32,4) 
and “difficulty speaking” (Isa 35,6) are quite different from being 
“dumb” (5). If Isa 35,6 or 32,4 are responsible for Wis 10,21a, why 
does Ps-Solomon say “dumb”, which these passages do not say, 
rather than “stammering”, which they do say? 

It seems that another solution is in order. I suggest that 
Ps-Solomon’s “Wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb" is 
evidence of an exegetical tradition that dealt with a difficulty in the 
biblical text. The problem is found in Exod 14,14. Beginning in 
v.10, where the Israelites see the Egyptians approaching, they 
complain to Moses (vv.10-12). Moses responds that God will 
deliver them this day from Pharaoh and his army (v.13). V.14 
reads, “YHWH will fight for you, menn anm. Some English 
versions translate this phrase somewhat vaguely: ‘“ You have only to 
be still" (NRSV); “ You need only to be still" (NIV); "Hold your 
peace” (NEB); “while you keep silent” (NASB). But it seems that, 
rather than offering a word of comfort, as these English translations 
imply, Moses is reprimanding the Israelites for their faithlessness 
despite God's deliverance from Egypt. The phrase should be 
translated “keep still", or even better “be quiet!" This would 
create a problem for an early interpreter of sacred Scripture. Moses 
— the mediator, the deliverer, the author of the Torah — said "be 
quiet ". Yet, several verses later, without having been told that they 
may resume speaking, these very same people break out in song. 
How can this be other than by an act of God to open the mouth of 
the dumb (°)? 


(37) ‘Sagesse 10,21”, 50. Fichtner is of like opinion (‘Der AT-Text 
der Sapientia Salomonis", ZAW 57 [1939] 177). Larcher considers the 
connection to Isa 35,6 to be “incontestable” (Études sur le Livre de la 
Sagesse [Paris 1969] 88). 

(8) Schwenk-Bressler seems to have similar reservations about 
adducing Isa 35,6 (Sapientia Salomonis, 106, n. 167). 

(39) W.R. Churton gives both Exod 4,10 and 14,10-14 as cross- 
references to Wis 10,21a (The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures 
[London 1884] 244). Unfortunately, the nature of his commentary 
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The advantage of this explanation over others that have been 
offered is that it locates Ps-Solomon’s comment firmly in something 
that is happening in the context of the Song at the Sea, which is, 
after all, the topic of his discussion in Wis 10,20-21. We actually 
have Israelites (thus accounting for the plural k@@@v), and they are 
actually dumb, not simply suffering from a speech impediment or 
lacking gifts for composing poetry. After Moses tells the people to 
be quiet, they are obediently quiet for the remainder of chapter 14. 
Between 14,14 and 15,1, they do not utter a sound; Moses told them 
not to. One might even imagine a silent mass of humanity passing 
through the sea. But no sooner do they get to the other side than 
they open their mouth in song. 

As mentioned above, it appears that Ps-Solomon’s comment is 
the lone, extant witness to this tradition. This is no doubt at least 
part of the reason why there are such varied attempts at 
understanding this comment. And the absence of any clear parallel 
certainly militates against arriving at a definitive solution. 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence that lends support, if indirect, 
to the solution I have proposed. One such piece of evidence is 
CantR 1.49. This midrash understands nn anm of Exod 
14,14 to mean “be quiet”. This is a matter of some importance, 
since my explanation of Ps-Solomon’s comment is predicated upon 
understanding pweann Dn as a strong reprimand. 

The biblical text in question is Cant 1,9, “I have compared 
you (n°), my darling, to a mare harnessed to Pharaoh’s 
chariots". The mention of Pharaoh’s chariots provides an obvious 
motive to associate this passage with the crossing of the sea in 
Exodus. But the point of focus is the verb m»s, the piel of 
mat. This midrash, like Wis 10,21a, appears to make a great deal 
out of a relatively minor point in Exod 14,14; it does so by 
exploiting the potential ambiguity of the root, which can mean “to 
compare” or “to be silent”, and then applies the passage to Exod 
14,14. The midrash reads as follows: 


precluded any comment on the relevance of Exod 14,10-14, but he likely 
had something similar in mind to what I am proposing. Of course, the 
imperfect could simply be understood as the future (cf. LXX Gute 
oıynoete). This, however, would not substantially alter the point. If Moses 
were simply telling the people what was going to be the case (rather than 
commanding them to be quiet), their subsequent singing would still require 
some explanation. 
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R. Eliezer said: Israel was like a king’s daughter who had been 
carried away captive, and when her father made ready to ransom her 
she motioned to her captors, and said to them, ‘I am yours and 
belong to you and will follow you’. Said her father to her: ‘ What! 
Do you think I am not able to deliver you? I will silence 
you [ns ma]; be completely silent” [ np’nva 17]. So when 
Israel was camped on the Red Sea and the Egyptians pursued after 
them, and overtook them encamping by the sea (Exod 14,9), the 
Israelites motioned to the Egyptians out of fear and said to them, 
‘We belong to you and are yours and will follow you’. Said the Holy 
One, blessed be He, to them: ‘ What! Do you think I am not able to 
deliver you? Be quiet’. The word trent here means JNpnv, I 
made you silent. Hence it is written The Lord will fight for you, and 
you shall be quiet (Exod 14,14) °). 


This midrash exploits the semantic range of the root m»s, which 
can mean “to compare” (its meaning in Cant 1,9) as well as “to be 
dumb or silent”, and comes to a climax in the last few lines, where 
it explicitly tells us that it understands ‘n°27 as “I have made you 
silent" rather than “I have compared you”. It then ties this in to 
Exod 14,14. Any possible misunderstanding is obviated by the last 
two sentences of the midrash itself: “The word "pp here 
means "npnv, I made you silent”. This midrash reads n°27 as 
“be silent” not simply because the verbal root allows it, but 
because it is clearly a comment on why Moses says "be quiet” in 
Exod 14,14: because the people rebelled by failing to trust in 
YHWH's deliverance. This they ought not to have done, and Moses 
says “be quiet”. This is one clear example of a midrash that 
understands pwınn anm in Exod 14,14 as “be quiet”, an 
understanding that is reflected in Wis 10,20c as well. It is not within 
the scope of CantR 1.49 to reconcile this with Exod 15,1, but 
Ps-Solomon’s comment represents an exegetical tradition that 
handled the problem in the way described above. 

A second, and perhaps more telling, example is found in 
MekhY. Besh. 3.140-9 and, like Wis 10,20c, provides an explicit tie 
between Exod 14,14 and the Song at the Sea. 


Shall the Lord perform miracles and mighty deeds for you and you 
be standing there silent [ypmtn]? The Israelites then said to Moses: 
Moses, our teacher, what is there for us to do? And he said to them: 
You should be exalting, glorifying and praising, uttering a song of 


OU) DUNSKY, Midrash Rabbah. My translation. 
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praise, adoration and glorification to Him in whose hands are the 
fortunes of wars,... At that moment the Israelites opened their 
mouths and recited the song. 


The Mekhilta understands Exod 14,14 as a question: “ YHWH will 
fight for you, and you are keeping quiet?!” This is precisely the 
opposite interpretation of Exod 14,14 to that found in CantR 1.49 
cited above (*!). Nevertheless, this midrash is relevant for our 
understanding of Ps-Solomon’s comment. Although Ps-Solomon 
understands Exod 14,14 as a reprimand (“don’t speak”) and the 
Mekhilta understands it as a question (“why are you not 
speaking? ””), they are both clearly connecting Exod 14,14 with the 
Song at the Sea. For Ps-Solomon, the reprimand precludes any 
possibility of singing, and so divine empowerment is needed for the 
Israelites to begin singing. For the Mekhilta, Exod 14,14 is not a 
reprimand, but a question for the purpose of encouraging the 
Israelites not to keep silent in the face of their glorious deliverance 
from Egypt. As such, the Mekhilta offers an alternate explanation 
to Exod 14,14: by understanding penn anx) as a question, the 
contradiction with the Song at the Sea is resolved. In other words, 
both midrashim offer opposite explanations but for the same 
reasons. In view of this, the likelihood is increased that 
Ps-Solomon’s “opened the mouth of the dumb” is a handy 
solution for the contradiction between Exod 14,14 and the Song at 
the Sea. 


III. “ Babes” also Sang at the Sea (10,21b) 


There is a popular rabbinic tradition that has infants singing at 
the sea. Wis 10,21b seems to be an early witness to such a 
tradition (*2). Later reflections of this midrash are found in a 
number of sources, including ExodR 23,8 and 7. Ps.-J. to Exod 
15,2 (9). I quote ExodR 23.8 at length. 


(41) See also MekhY. Besh. 3.135-136. 

(4) See WINSTON, Wisdom of Solomon, 222-223. 

(3) Other sources are t. Sot 11b; PRE 42; Pes. 47; y.Sot 20c; b. Sot 
30b. See also GINZBERG, Legends, II, 257-258 (V,394, n. 2: and III, 33-34 
(VI, 12-13, nn. 61 and 64). 
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R. Judah said: Who was praising the Holy One, blessed be He? It was 
those babies whom Pharaoh had sought to cast into the Nile that 
sang praises to the Holy One, blessed be He, whom they 
recognized [725] at the sea. Why was this? Because when Israel 
was in Egypt and an Israelite woman was about to give birth, she 
would go to the field and deliver there; and as soon as the child was 
born, she would forsake the youth and entrust him to the Holy One, 
blessed be He, saying, ‘ Lord of the Universe! I have done my part; 
now do Yours’. R. Johanan said: Immediately, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, would descend in his glory (as if it were possible to 
speak thus), cut their navel, and wash and anoint them, for so 
Ezekiel says, But you were thrown out into the open field in neglect 
(16,5), and as it is written, on the day you were born your cord was not 
cut (v.4), and it is written, / clothed you with richly colored fabric 
(v.10) and / bathed you with water (v.9). He placed two pieces of 
flint in his hand, one of which fed the child with oil and the other 
with honey, as it says, He nourished him with honey from a crag (Deut 
32,13). They grew up in the field, for it says, / made you grow like a 
plant of the field (Ezek 16,7); and as soon as they had grown up they 
would return to their parents’ home. When they were asked, ‘Who 
looked after you?’ They replied, ‘ A fine handsome young man came 
down and attended to all our needs’, as it says, My beloved is white 
and ruddy, pre-eminent above ten thousand (Cant 5,10). When the 
Israelites came to the Sea, and their children with them, and the latter 
beheld the Holy One, blessed be He, at the Sea, they said to their 
parents: ‘ This is He who did all those things for us when we were in 
Egypt’, as it says, ‘This is my God, and I will glorify Him (Exod 
15,2) (^). 


The relevant portion of 7g. Ps.-J. to Exod 15,2 begins about half 
way through the verse and reads as follows: 


From their mothers’ breasts the children were pointing with their 
fingers to their fathers and said, “ This is our God who nourished us 
with honey from the rock and oil from the field, gave birth to us and 
left us there, and he sent the angel and he washed us and swaddled 
us. Now we will praise him, the God of our fathers, we will extol 
him (#). 


66 


Ps-Solomon’s statement ‘made the tongues of babes clear” 
appears to be another, albeit succinct, witness to this popular 
midrash in which infants (according to the Targum they were at 


(^) Midrash Rabbah ha-Mevoar (Exodus) (Jerusalem 1982-83). My 
translation. | 

(5) E.G. CLARKE, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch: Text 
and Concordance (Hoboken 1984). My translation. 
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their mothers’ breasts [pmax "Tn ]) join in the Song at the Sea. 
The fact that ExodR 23.8 and T. Ps.-J. to Exod 15,2 (as well as the 
other sources) conclude by citing Exod 15,2 clearly indicates that 
there is something in Exod 15,2 that motivates their comments. 
What appears to be the specific motivating factor is the demon- 
strative nt. For these sources listed above, saying “this” was 
apparently understood to involve an act of pointing (see especially 
the Targum), as if the babes were physically indicating God's 
presence. 

What is crucial for our understanding the exegetical thinking 
behind this midrash is the factor of “recognition” (9°57) 
mentioned specifically in ExodR 23.8 and clearly implied in the 
Targum (see also PRE 42). Infants are said to be the ones who 
recognized God at the sea, and it is this recognition that gives them 
the right (so to speak) to point up to the sky and proclaim that this 
was ındeed their God. After all, who else in the exodus narrative 
could have recognized YHWH other than those to whom he had 
previously descended, whose navel he had cut, and whom he had 
washed and anointed (^9)? That the ability to recognize YHWH at the 
sea was a point of concern for early interpreters is seen also in 
MekhY. Shir. 3.28-39. This midrash also comments on Exod 15,2 but 
arrives at exactly the opposite conclusion, albeit for the same reason. 


R. Eliezer says: How can you say that a maidservant saw at the sea 
what Isaiah and Ezekiel and all the rest of the prophets did not see? 
It says about them: “through the prophets have I spoken in 


(*) A curious element in this tradition, and one that I have not seen 
discussed, is the fact that the babes who were delivered in Exodus 1 could 
not have been babes in Exodus 15: too much time elapsed, 80 years in fact, 
since this is the age given for Moses at the time of the exodus (Exod 7,7). 
This problem may be obviated, at least in part, if we assume that the edict 
was not rescinded and male infants were being thrown into the Nile for the 
entire 80 years. This view has at least implicit support, since the edict is 
never actually rescinded in Exodus. In this sense, the babes singing at the 
sea would be those who had been most recently delivered from Pharaoh’s 
decree. If this is so, the “babes at the sea” tradition would be an alternate 
tradition to the one that states that Pharaoh rescinded his edict after his 
astrologers told him that Moses had already been born (see PRE 48; b. Sot 
12b; Jub 47,3; J. COHEN, The Origins and Evolution of the Moses Nativity 
Story [SHR 58; Leiden 1993] 5, n.2; 11; 98-99; H. GRESSMANN, Mose und 
seine Zeit: Ein Kommentar zu den Mose-Sagen [FRLANT 18; Göttingen 
1913] 1-18). 
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parables” (Hos 12,11). And it is also written: “The heavens were 
opened and I saw visions of God” (Ezek 1,1). To give a parable for 
this, to what is it like? A king of flesh and blood enters a province 
surrounded by a circle of guards. His heroes stand to his right and to 
his left, soldiers before him and behind him. All the people ask, 
“Which one is the king?” because he is of flesh and blood like they 
are. But, when the Holy One, blessed be He, revealed Himself at the 
sea, no one needed to ask “ Which one is the king?” But as soon as 
they saw Him they recognized Him [man], and they all [>] 
opened their mouths and said: “ This is my God and I will glorify 
him”. 


Although the Mekhilta says that all the people recognized YHWH 
(rather than just the children), the concern of this tradition is 
certainly the issue of how they, or anyone else, would have been able 
to identify God positively. The question that might have arisen in an 
early interpreters mind is: “How is it that someone can point 
(suggested by m) to YHWH and make such a statement when 
YHWH had not yet appeared to anyone but Moses?” The answer 
the Mekhilta gives is: “Well, this would be a problem if we were 
dealing with a human king, but since it was God himself who 
appeared, there wasn’t the slightest doubt in anyone’s mind who it 
was!” ExodR 23.8 and others, however, deal with the 
“recognition” problem differently: “ Those who pointed and 
recognized YHWH at the sea could only be those who had 
previously beheld him: the babes delivered from Pharaoh’s edict”. 
The solutions differ, but the motive for both is the same. 

What gave rise to this “delivered babes” tradition is 
apparently the Ezekiel passage outlined in ExodR 23.8 and alluded 
to in the Targum (*”). Although Ezek 16,1-7 is an allegory of God's 


(4) For a full treatment of the various scriptural allusions that are 
involved in this tradition, see GRELOT, "Sagesse 10,21”, 49-60. He also 
cites b.Sot 1.6 (i.e., 11b), which brings together Deut 32,13 and Ezek 
16,4-6, and introduces this to the context of Exodus 15 (ibid., 54). To 
attribute the motive for Ps-Solomon's comment to Ps 8,3 (“From the lips 
of children and babes you have ordained praise because of your enemies, to 
silence the foe and avenger"), as do GRELOT, “Sagesse 10,21”, 57 and 
SCHWENK-BRESSLER, Sapientia Salomonis, 106, is very unlikely, however. 
Such an appeal to Ps 8,3 as the basis of a Stichwortverbindung (SCHWENK- 
BRESSLER, Sapientia Salomonis, 106, n. 165) is in my view something that is 
characteristic of later rabbinic notions of intertextuality. Ps 8,3 was 
certainly introduced, but at a later point. I do not think that Ps-Solomon’s 
exegetical reach was quite this wide as to include in his comment on the 
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care for unfaithful Jerusalem, it is not too difficult to see a 
midrashist exploiting the imagery of this passage and employing it 
to describe God's care for the infants who were the subjects of 
Pharaoh’s decree. Furthermore, there are two specific factors that 
might have strengthened the connection between Ezekiel 16 and 
Exodus 1. The first is Exod 1,7. The LXX reads énAnQuvev dé nm 
avtovs. The use of the active transitive verb (aùtoòg is the direct 
object) lends itself to mean “the earth multiplied them”, a factor 
that itself seems to account for the ambiguity of the MT: 
ank yoNn Haan An early interpreter could easily (and. purpose- 
fully) have read the verb as a piel, K?2n), which would allow for a 
more natural reading of the direct object npl (apy, “with them”, 
would seem to fit better with the nifal of the MT). This 1s apparently 
what we see in the LXX. Of course, from a grammatical point of 
view, the nifal of gan with the accusative is permissible (^9), but 
this fact should not exert undue influence in our understanding of 
the interpretive possibilities that early exegetes might have seen in 
this grammatical construction. The question then becomes what it 
would mean for the earth to * multiply" the Israelites. Ezek 16,7 
seems to provide the answer: “I made you grow like a plant in the 
field ” (rnm nen nox» 723%). If we understand x>nn in Exod 
1,7 as an active verb, precisely what we see in the LXX, a connection 
between Ezek 16,7 and Exod 1,7 seems to present itself: the earth 
“ multiplies” the Israelites like plants growing in the field. This, 
along with the presence of infants in both Exodus 1 and Ezekiel 16, 
would serve to bring these two passages together. 

Second, bw is a hook word that serves to tie Ezekiel 16 to 
Exodus 1. The second half of Ezek 16,5 reads: “You were 
thrown (Cabin) into the field; you were neglected on the day of your 
birth (n»n ara)”. A similar fate befell the male children in Exod 
1,22: “Every son who is born (11%) you will cast (mon) into 
the Nile". It is beside the point that Ezek 16,5 refers to a field 
whereas Exod 1,22 refers to the Nile. The fact remains that exegetical 


Song at the Sea a psalm that has no overt connection to the exodus. J. 
Cohen treats the understanding of these passages in rabbinic literature as 
they pertain to Pharaoh's edict (Origins and Evolution, 110-115). 

(3) For example, G. F. DAVIES, Israel in Egypt: Reading Exodus 1-2 
(JSOTSS 135; Sheffield 1992) 38, esp. n. 1. 
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traditions exist that connect Ezekiel 16 and Exodus 1, and ag and 
the syntax of Exod 1,7 (not to mention the simple presence of 
infants in both Ezekiel 16 and Exodus 1) may have served, or even 
been exploited, to strengthen that connection. 

In any event, Ps-Solomon's terse statement “made the tongues 
of babes clear” certainly reflects a tradition of infants singing at the 
sea. In this respect, Wis 10,21b is distinct from the previous two 
comments treated above, since a clearly documented tradition seems 
to form the proper backdrop for Ps-Solomon’s statement. It is not 
clear, however, to what extent this tradition had developed in 
Ps-Solomon's day, i.e., whether we can rightly say that the later 
full-blown version of the tradition in all its detail can be assumed to 
underlie Wis 10,21b. Nevertheless, it seems certain that the tradition 
in some form must have existed in Ps-Solomon’s exegetical world in 
order for Ps-Solomon to have commented as he did. 

The existence of this tradition in the Wisdom of Solomon raises 
certain issues that can only be touched on here, but are worth 
raising nevertheless. Ps-Solomon’s ‘made the tongues of babes 
clear” is an early witness to a later, more elaborate tradition. What 
is striking is the brevity of the allusion. One might call this a 
“shorthand” reference to the tradition. This suggests that 
Ps-Solomon was thoroughly familiar with this tradition, so familiar 
that he can make a brief, even casual, reference to the tradition in 
the context of his exposition of the Song at the Sea. One might even 
say that this particular tradition was part of the common biblical 
discourse at the time, one that was known not only to him but to his 
readers as well. | 

Moreover, the setting of the Wisdom of Solomon should be 
kept in mind. We have an Alexandrian Jew, writing words of 
encouragement to an oppressed and beleaguered people in the 
throes of persecution. And in order to support and inspire his 
readers to remain firm in the faith, he provides numerous examples 
from Scripture of how Wisdom remained steadfast in delivering 
God’s people: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Joseph (10,1-14), 
and most prominently the Israelites from Egypt (the primary topic 
of discussion in 10,15-19,22). Yet it is remarkable that in 
recounting these biblical events and heroes, he does more than 
simply repeat Scripture. Rather, Scripture is thoroughly infused with 
these interpretive traditions at virtually every turn: Abraham is a 
contemporary of the Tower of Babel story (10,5; cf. Bib. Ant. 6-7); 
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the Sodomites are condemned for their inhospitable treatment of 
their guests (19,14; cf. Jos., Ant. 1.194); the wicked acts of the 
“arrogant giants” (Gen 6,4) are responsible for the flood (14,6; 
cf. 3 Macc 2,4) (9). It seems that for Ps-Solomon, his retelling of 
Scripture includes these traditions to the extent that the 
incorporation of these traditions are merely a matter of reflex. In 
fact, even to speak of ““incorporation”” may be inaccurate in that 
it implies a degree of conscious exegetical activity. It seems that 
Ps-Solomon is not actually conscious that his biblical exposition 
includes these extra-biblical traditions. Rather, he is merely 
retelling Scripture in the only way that might be expected of him. 
For him and his contemporaries, certain traditions about the 
Bible had simply become associated with the Bible itself, so that 
the biblical text and the interpretation of that text went hand in 
hand. 

What provides corroborating evidence for such a view is the 
presence of contradictory traditions in the Wisdom of Solomon. 
One example is the cause of the flood: in 10,4 the culprit is Cain; in 
14,6 it is the giants of Gen 6,4. Another example concerns the 
"babes" tradition discussed above. The tradition that underlies 
Wis 10,21b is one that places the infants of Exodus 1 at the sea in 
Exodus 15: those who were delivered at birth sing praise to God at 
the sea. Wis 18,5, however, says that Moses alone was delivered: 
“ They [the Egyptians] wishing to kill the children of the holy ones, 
and one child had been exposed and rescued (vòs Exkted&vrog 
TEKVOL Kai omdévtoc), as punishment you took away a multitude 
of their children and destroyed them all together in raging water”. 
Although all the male children were subject to Pharaoh’s decree, 
Moses alone was rescued. The vnria who are said to sing in 
10,21b, perish in 18,5. The existence of contradictory traditions in 
the Wisdom of Solomon speaks for the unconscious manner in 
which Ps-Solomon has adopted these traditions. Had he been 
consciously and directly engaging the biblical texts, he would 
probably not have offered two explanations for the same 
phenomenon. Rather, he is merely relaying exegetical traditions, 
origins unknown to him, that have become closely associated with 


(4) A more detailed discussion of these and other examples may be 
found in Enns, * Exodus Retold ”, 9-20. 
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the biblical text to the extent that text and interpretation become 
blurred (°°). 


Conclusion 


Ps-Solomon’s comments on the Song at the Sea are not to be 
understood in isolation. Rather, they are evidence of exegetical 
traditions that grappled with the biblical data. To support this 
thesis, I have attempted to draw the reader’s attention not only to 
possible parallels to Ps-Solomon’s comments, but to the exegetical 
thinking that underlies these traditions represented in Wis 10,20-21. 
For early interpreters such as Ps-Solomon, sacred Scripture itself 
posed problems that needed to be solved. It is within this larger 
framework that “with one accord", “mouth of the dumb", and 
“tongues of babes” ought to be understood. These are not careless 
comments or insignificant flourishes. Rather, they are witnesses to 
ancient exegetical traditions whose hermeneutic called for a closer 
reading of the biblical text than we might sometimes appreciate. 
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SOMMAIRE 


Cet article examine comment la Sagesse de Salomon interprete les traditions 
bibliques; plus particulièrement il étudie le commentaire que le Pseudo- 
Salomon fait du cantique de Moise (Ex 15) en Sg 10,20-21. Les liens précis 
entre le commentaire et le cantique lui-m&me ne sont pas clairs. Trois 
solutions ont été proposées: les differences proviennent de l’imagination 
debordante de l’interprète (le Pseudo-Salomon); Sg cite d’autres interprètes 
plus anciens qui se situent dans la même tradition exégétique; enfin, certains 
exégètes ignorent complètement le phénomène. Les commentaires de Sg, à 
notre avis, se comprennent mieux si on y voit une série de tentatives d'une 
tradition exégétique qui cherche à expliquer les particularités du texte 
hebreu de Ex 15. Pour étayer cette these, l’article fournit un certain nombre 
de paralléles non seulement des commentaires du Pseudo-Salomon, mais 
aussi des procédés exégétiques qui leur sont sous-jacents. 


(5°) I have attempted elsewhere to outline more thoroughly some of 
the implications of this phenomenon in the Wisdom of Solomon (“ Exodus 
Retold ”, 155-169). 


Crispations theologiques et accidents textuels 
dans le TM de Jérémie 2 (*) 


Depuis quelques années il est généralement reconnu que la version 
grecque de Jérémie (G) témoigne d’une forme littéraire du livre anté- 
rieure à celle attestée par le texte massorétique (TM); aussi bien pour 
l'ordre des oracles que pour les nombreux passages additionnels du 
TM). Ce résultat important pour l'histoire du livre, mais aussi 
pour la connaissance des processus redactionnels tardifs dans la 
Bible hébraïque (BH), est fondé en partie sur les découvertes de 
Qumran (2) et en partie sur des études détaillées comparant le G et le 
TM 6). 


(*) Abréviations: TM (M dans l’apparat) = texte massorétique selon 
ms Leningradensis; G = grec ancien (édition J. ZIEGLER [Göttingen 
219761); Aq = Aquila (apparat de Ziegler, édition de F. FIELD [Oxford 
1875] et ms Ambrosianus de la Syrohexaplaire édité par CERIANI [Milano 
1874]); Sym = Symmaque (ibid.); V = Vulgate (édition R. WEBER-B. 
FISCHER [Stuttgart 1969]); S = Peshitta selon Codex Ambrosianus (édition 
A.M. CERIANI [Milano 1876]) et édition de Mossul, vol. 2, 1888; T = Tar- 
gum (édition A. SPERBER [Leiden 1962] et ms Urbinates ebr 1); BH = Bible 
hébraique. 

(!) De nombreux oracles apparaissent dans un ordre différent, l’ensem- 
ble des Oracles contre les Nations est a la fin du livre dans le M. alors qu'ils 
apparaissent au milieu du livre (25,14) dans le G. Selon K.H. GRAF, Der 
Prophet Jeremia erklärt (Leipzig 1862) vm, les ‘plus’ du M comprennent 
environ 2700 mots. 

(2) Pour Jérémie fut déterminante l'analyse de 4QJer® par F.M. Cross 
JR., The Ancient Library of Qumran & Modern Biblical Studies (Grand Ra- 
pids 1980) 187, n. 38. 

C) E. Tov, «L’incidence de la critique textuelle sur la critique littéraire 
dans le livre de Jérémie», RB 79 (1972) 189-199; id., «Exegetical Notes on 
the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX of Jeremiah 27 (34)», ZAW 91 (1979) 
73-93; id., «Some Aspects of the Textual and Literary History of the Book 
of Jeremiah», Le livre de Jérémie (éd. P.-M. BOGAERT) (BETL 54; Leuven 
1981) 145-167; P.-M. BOGAERT, «De Baruch à Jérémie. Les deux rédactions 
conservées du livre de Jérémie», (ibid.) 168-173; id., «Les mécanismes ré- 
dactionnels en Jer 10,1-16 (LXX et TM) et la signification des supplé- 
ments», (ibid.) 222-238; id., « Relecture et déplacement de Poracle contre 
les Philistins. Pour une datation de la rédaction longue (TM) du livre de Jé- 
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La valeur du G comme témoin d’un texte ancien ne se limite pas 
a ces différences quantitatives. Elle se vérifie aussi, et c’est normal, en 
de nombreuses variantes qualitatives. Les problèmes textuels discutés 
ici montreront, je l’espère, que la version grecque de Jérémie ne 
devrait jamais être sous-estimée dans sa qualité de témoin du texte 
ancien. Bien sûr, son évaluation correcte en tant que témoin textuel, 
dépend d’une juste appréciation des capacités d’intervention du 
traducteur alexandrin, mais aussi d’une juste distance critique par 
rapport au texte massorétique qui tend à jouer le rôle de texte original 
dans l'esprit de nombreux chercheurs. Si la critique des éléments 


remie», La vie de la Parole. De l’Ancien au Nouveau Testament. Études 
d’exegese et d’herméneutique bibliques offertes à Pierre Grelot professeur à 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris (Paris 1987) 139-150; id., «La libération de 
Jérémie et le meurtre de Godolias: le texte court (LXX) et la rédaction lon- 
gue (TM)», Studien zur Septuaginta — Robert Hanhart zu Ehren (Hrsg. D. 
FRAENKEL-U. QUAST-J.W. WEVERS) (AAWG.PH 190; Göttingen 1990) 
312-322; id., « URTEXT, texte court et relecture: Jeremie XXXIII 14-26 
TM et ses préparations», VTS 43 (1991) 236-247; A. SCHENKER, « Nebu- 
kadnezzars Metamorphose vom Unterjocher zum Gottesknecht. Das Bild 
Nebukadnezzars und einige ihm zusammenhängende Unterschiede in den 
beiden Jeremia-Rezensionen», RB 89 (1982) 498-527; L. LABERGE, « Jéré- 
mie 25,1-14: Dieu et Juda ou Jérémie et tous les peuples», ScEs 36 (1984) 
45-66; Y. GOLDMAN, Prophetie et royaute au retour de l’exil (OBO 118; Fri- 
bourg-Göttingen 1992); J. Lust, «The Diverse Text Forms of Jeremiah 
and History with Jer 33 as a Test Case», JNSL 20 (1994) 31-48. Ces avan- 
cées de la recherche doivent beaucoup à l'étude de G.J. JANZEN, Studies in 
the Text of Jeremiah (HSM 6; Cambridge, MA 1973). Aprés une étude tex- 
tuelle sur l’ensemble du livre, Janzen conclut à l’antériorité du G dans la 
plupart des «variantes zero» (‘moins’) du G, considérant les amplifica- 
tions du TM comme le fait d'un type textuel palestinien plutöt que d'une 
nouvelle rédaction du livre. 

Contre l’antériorité du texte bref, voir les objections récentes de G. 
FISCHER, «Jer 25 und die Fremdvölkersprüche: Unterschied zwischen 
hebraischem und griechischem Text», Bib 72 (1991) 474-499; étude pa- 
rue alors que ma dissertation se trouvait chez l’éditeur; et A. VAN DER 
Kool, «Jeremiah 27:5-15: How Do MT and LXX Relate to Each 
Other?», JNSL 20 (1994) 59-78. Je ne puis discuter ici l’avis de ces au- 
teurs sur Jr 25 et 27. Je suis convaincu que la principale difficulté dans 
les études sur ce sujet tient a l’absence d'une méthodologie. Il me parait 
essentiel dans ce genre d'étude d'établir des faisceaux d’indices conver- 
gents, prenant en compte aussi bien les variantes qualitatives que quanti- 
tatives, isolant soigneusement les traits qui relévent de la transmission 
du texte et évaluant les motifs littéraires possibles d'un ‘moins’ ou du 
‘plus’ correspondant. 
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interprétatifs dans le G est une habitude bien établie de la recherche, 
il reste à établir un réflexe critique plus net à l’égard du TM. Un tel 
réflexe demande une prise de distance critique. Pour aider à établir 
cette distance critique ici, qu’il me soit permis de rappeler brieve- 
ment trois motifs non idéologiques pour lesquels le TM tend à jouer 
ce röle de texte original, freinant ainsi la critique textuelle dans ses 
efforts de restauration des textes de la BH. 


I. Le statut du TM dans la critique textuelle 


1. La langue des originaux 


Il est banal de le rappeler, mais c’est dans le TM que chaque bi- 
bliste apprend l’hébreu de la Bible, son lexique, sa syntaxe et ses for- 
mes stylistiques. Le texte hébreu des massoretes, avant d’étre juge 
par le savant, a d’abord été son juge; celui devant lequel il avait a ré- 
pondre de l’étendue et de la profondeur de sa connaissance de la lan- 
gue. Les conséquences psychologiques de cette situation ne doivent 
pas étre sous-estimées en critique textuelle. Il est toujours plus facile 
de juger «anormale» une forme langagière difficile attestée par les 
versions que de juger le TM comme secondaire ou facilitant. Inver- 
sement, si le TM est accidenté ou corrigé, la tendance naturelle est 
de le juger comme de l’hébreu difficile qui doit être expliqué par la 
science philologique de l'hébraisant; les versions étant alors jugées 
facilitantes sous le prétexte qu'elles offrent une forme élégante qui 
pourrait aussi bien être originale (+). En somme, témoin privilégié de 
la langue des textes originaux le TM tend à recevoir valeur de «texte 
original ». Il revient à la critique du texte de le situer parmi les autres 
témoins de la BH, et le moyen le plus sür de lutter contre la fausse 
lectio difficilior produite par ce statut linguistique du TM est l'éva- 
luation systématique de la qualité littéraire de chaque variante; de sa 
place éventuelle dans la composition de l'unité littéraire à laquelle 
elle appartient. 


2. Le texte de l'Écriture Sainte 


On ne peut envisager d'éditer ou traduire la Bible sans prendre 
pour base le TM, seul témoin complet en hébreu d'une forme cano- 
nisée de la BH. Pour le judaisme et le christianisme occidental, qui 


(*) Voir Jr 2,24 traité plus loin. 
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en transmettent le texte depuis si longtemps, chaque partie de la Bi- 
ble hebraique, chaque loi ou recueil de lois, chaque oracle prophet- 
ique, recueil d’oracles, récit ou cycle narratif, psaume, proverbe ou 
texte sapientiel..., chaque texte biblique est lie à son existence pré- 
sente à l’intérieur de ce type textuel particulier qui acheva de se fixer 
entre les deux révoltes juives contre Rome (?). Il en résulte un effet 
d’illusion: l’illusion d'un unique corpus original de la Bible hebraique 
dont le TM serait l’héritier le moins éloigné. Cet effet d’illusion de 
corpus a aussi trompé la critique du texte depuis Paul de Lagarde, 
selon qui on devait reconstruire un jour, par delà le TM et le G, un 
texte de la BH, jusqu’à la projection du Comité pour l’analyse 
textuelle de l’Ancien Testament qui a imaginé quatre stades de 
développement du texte hébreu, dont le deuxieme devrait se situer 
avant les divergences des traditions textuelles (9), en passant par la 
théorie des textes locaux de Frank Moore Cross Jr., qui suggère qu’à 
partir du 4ème siècle av. J.-C. les principaux ensembles de la Bible 


(5) Sur l'émergence du texte protomassorétique de la BH, voir en 
particulier E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (Assen 1992) 
180-197, avec une bibliographie sur le sujet. Pour l’analyse des témoins 
en faveur d’une stabilisation du proto-M à cette époque: D. 
BARTHELEMY, Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament. Tome 3. Ezéchiel, 
Daniel et les 12 Prophetes (OBO 50/3; Fribourg-Göttingen 1992) xc- 
VIII-CCVI; et les objections à cette hypothèse de B. ALBREKTSON, « Reflec- 
tions on the Emergence of a Standard Text of the Hebrew Bible», VTS 
29 (1978) 49-65. 

(6) D. BARTHELEMY, Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, I. 
Josué, Juges, Ruth, Samuel, Rois... (OBO 50/1; Fribourg-Göttingen 
1982) *67-*69; voir les critiques de H.-J. STIPP, «Das Verhältnis von 
Textkritik und Literakritik in neueren alttestamentlichen Verôffentli- 
chungen», BZ 34 (1990) 16-37; critiques inutilement agressives dans la 
mesure où le Comité a reconnu que cette hypothèse initiale est invalidée 
par ses propres travaux: «Il nous faut donc conclure (...) que le point 
stable que nous avions cru pouvoir fixer (avec Kittel) vers 300 av. J.-C. se 
dérobe à nos prises. (...) D'ailleurs la canonisation — au sens de 
reconnaissance des livres comme sacrés — a été, nous l’avons vu, un 
processus multiforme et progressif qui (...) n'a pas entraîné une cessation 
des innovations littéraires, ni l'édition. d’un texte standard visant a 
éliminer les autres formes textuelles. Ces constatations révèlent le 
caractère utopique de la visée que le Comité considérait d’ailleurs comme 
préliminaire et provisoire. Nous voyons en effet s'évanouir le mirage d'un 
texte stable et unifié (parce que reconnu comme sacré) qui aurait précéde 
l'intervention des traducteurs grecs» (Critique textuelle de l’Ancien 
Testament, I, *107). 
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hébraïque ont eu un développement textuel indépendant selon qu'ils 
ont été transmis en Babylonie, en Palestine ou en Égypte (7). 

Pourtant, l’ensemble constituant les «Écritures Saintes», au 
sens large, ne s’est pas constitué dans un type textuel particulier. 
L’agglomération progressive des textes sacrés en un corpus n’a pas 
imposé l’uniformisation des formes textuelles, une sorte de «pre- 
mière forme finale» de la BH. Arrivé aux contours approximatifs 
que nous lui connaissons aujourd'hui, ce «canon» s'est d'abord 
transmis à l'aide de toutes les formes textuelles à disposition pour 
. chaque livre, ainsi que l'indique clairement la diversité des formes 
textuelles pour nombre de livres bibliques dans la bibliothéque de 
Qumran (?). Et l'ensemble demeurait en relative évolution selon les 
milieux de transmission. De plus, il est probable que, dans la phase 
précédente, la transmission de textes considérés comme saints dans 
certains milieux a suscité des altérations scribales alors méme que 
leur croissance littéraire allait se continuer, ainsi que le suggére Em- 
manuel Tov (?). 

Il est donc raisonnable que la critique du texte de la Bible 
hébraique fasse un effort pour se dégager de cette illusion de corpus et 
redevienne consciemment une critique des textes. Les effets textuels de 
la formation d'un livre, d'un ensemble de livres ou du corpus biblique 
lui-même, doivent être traités comme des éléments propres à l’histoire 
de la transmission du texte. L'influence de la formation du corpus 
appelle la perspicacité de la critique qui doit tirer au clair les 
crispations religieuses (harmonisations théologiques) et culturelles 
(canonisation d'accidents textuels anciens) qui marquent l'histoire de 
la transmission des textes. De méme que l'on considére le milieu 


() Cross, Ancient Library of Qumran, 168-194; et « The History of the 
Biblical Text in the Light of Discoveries in the Judean Desert», HTR 57 
(1954) 281-299. 

(3) S. TALMON, «Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in 
the Light of Qumran Manuscripts », Textus 4 (1964) 95-132, part. 95-99 (— 
Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text [eds. F.M. CRoss—S. TALMON] 
226-230). 

©) E. Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research 
(Jerusalem Biblical Studies 3; Jerusalem 1981) 294: «Since the written 
transmission of the biblical books started before the process of literary 
growth was completed, it is not surprising that some textual sources contain 
data deriving from the period when the books were still formulated»; voir 
aussi les remarques de Barthélemy citées ci-dessus, note 6. 
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culturel ou les habitudes liturgiques des scribes comme des sources 
de variantes secondaires, de même l’influence sur les textes de l’évo- 
lution du corpus doit étre considérée comme un fait de transmission 
des textes bibliques, une source possible de leur altération. Il ne re- 
vient pas à la critique textuelle de déclarer canoniques les crispations 
anciennes qui. deforment la parole biblique. Ainsi, lorsque dans un 
oracle de Jérémie une retouche théologique est introduite en fonc- 
tion d’un autre passage du livre (ci-dessous 2,22b) ou d’autres textes 
bibliques (ci-dessous 2,20), il n’y a pas de motif de ne pas restaurer 
un texte antérieur attesté par les témoins (°). 


3. Le texte source des traductions modernes 


Avant de passer à des exemples concrets, j'aimerais ajouter une 
derniére réflexion sur le statut du TM en tant que seul témoin complet 
en langue originale de la Bible hébraique. Ce statut particulier impose 
le TM comme le texte source de toute traduction, son original. Or la 
critique textuelle de la BH est depuis longtemps liée aux traductions. 
Chaque commentateur d'un livre offre à son public une traduction du 
texte pour indiquer avec clarté l'objet de son commentaire et, 
traditionnellement — logiquement aussi — la critique du texte suit de 
prés cette traduction dans le commentaire. Cette pratique a pour effet 
d'associer fondamentalement l'établissement du texte aux difficultés 
du TM (!). En effet, il vient assez rarement à l'esprit de exegete 


(19) Pai conscience qu'on peut opposer des arguments de tradition à 
cette position de principe, mais elle correspond en fait à la pratique de la 
majorité des chercheurs qui travaillent le plus souvent sur une unité litté- 
raire, méme lorsqu'ils tentent d'en établir le texte; et cette pratique sert les 
lecteurs de la Bible qui ne lisent pas des livres entiers mais des paroles 
circonstanciées. On oppose souvent le point de vue de ceux pour qui la Bible 
est avant tout un objet historique, un point dans l'histoire culturelle et 
religieuse de l'humanité, et l'intérét de ceux qui se tournent vers elle pour y 
retrouver une parole fondatrice, mais les uns et les autres ont un intérêt 
commun qui mérite d'étre pris en considération: retrouver cette parole 
fondatrice dans sa plus grande proximité avec l'original, méme partiellement, 
dans un oracle ou un bout d'oracle prophétique. L'effort vers l'original libére 
au mieux le travail critique des uns et sert le désir des autres de rejoindre cette . 
parole fondatrice (les deux n'étant nullement contradictoires). 

(H) Cette habitude déjà ancienne a débouché ces derniéres décennies sur 
lé vaste projet du Comité pour l'analyse textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, 
projet directement subordonné aux difficultés que les traducteurs rencontrent 
en traduisant le TM. 
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de chercher les difficultés des versions pour traduire un hébreu facile, 
même sı des efforts en ce sens ont été faits ces dernières années par 
certains commentateurs de Jérémie (?). Il en résulte que le TM est 
interrogé comme témoin textuel avant tout lorsqu’il présente un texte 
difficile; ce qui contribue à le surévaluer par rapport aux autres 
témoins de la BH en donnant l’impression générale qu'il atteste 
presque toujours la lectio difficilior (3). 

Cette habitude est aggravée par la qualité propre du TM, héri- 
tier d’un type textuel qui cède plus rarement que d’autres témoins à 
des facilitations lexicales ou grammaticales et pour lequel la densité 
ou la fluidité du style représentent un souci mineur — que l'original 
soit altéré dans sa Vorlage ou qu'il préserve une forme difficile an- 
cienne. 

L’unique moyen de contrebalancer cette surévaluation serait la 
critique des textes faciles du TM pour lesquels d’autres témoins 
offrent des variantes (!*). Et la voie vers de nouvelles habitudes en 
cette matière passe evidemment par une édition de la BH offrant une 
collation systématique et ordonnée des principaux témoins. Une telle 
collation est enfin prévue pour la cinquième édition de la Biblia 
Hebraica éditée à Stuttgart, méme si les variantes mineures n'y 
seront pas notées. Le Hebrew University Bible Project de Jérusalem, 
qui n’envisage pas une collation systématique des témoins anciens, 
constitue également un progrès considérable en ce sens puisque toute 
forme du TM concurrencée par une variante, en particulier dans le 
G, doit être traitée dans l’apparat. 


IT. Corrections du TM à partir du G en Jr 2 


En Jr 2 le TM ne présente pas d’additions notables (1°), et la 
grande entreprise rédactionnelle qui caractérise cette forme du livre 


(1?) Particulièrement par W. MCKANE, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah (ICC; Edinburgh 1986) vol. 1, et dans une mesure 
moindre par W.L. HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 1 & 2. À Commentary on the 
Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1986-1989). | 

(3) Cf. B. ALBREKTSON, «Difficilior lectio probabilior», OTS 21 
(1981) 5-18. 

(14) Suggestion orale de Dominique Barthélemy. 

(15) Le v.1 et les cinq mots du v.2 sont absents du G; ce ‘plus’ du 
M a pour effet objectif d’appliquer à Jerusalem la personnification (du 
peuple) développée dans le chapitre. Les quatre derniers mots du v.2 
(nyvw x5 yaxa 92792) sont absents du G, probablement à la suite d'un acci- 
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n'a pas eu d'effet sensible sur le texte de cette prédication impré- 
gnée du modèle oséen; à l’exception du ‘plus’ des vv. 1-2 (jusqu’à 
nad). | 

Les crispations théologiques et les accidents textuels traités ici 
concernent TM Jr 2,20.22.24.30.31.34. En 2,20a la correction théolo- 
gisante depend de la tradition de lecture attestee par les massoretes 
et non du texte consonantique. En 2,22 nous trouvons une harmoni- 
sation théologique avec un passage apparente; en 2,30 une correc- 
tion théologique et en 2,34 une variante moralisante (sinon théo- 
logique). Tandis qu’en 2,31 et 2,24 le G permet de conjecturer 
l’histoire du texte et de restaurer une unité littéraire dans sa cohéren- 
ce premiere. Pour des motifs de clarté dans l’exposé, les cas sont 
traités dans leur ordre d’apparition dans le chapitre, sauf pour 2,22b 
qui precede 2,22aa. 


Jr 2,20a 


3 MST | 2fsgGV || pm MAgSym ST | 2fsgGV | 
Tayy MketivGVS | maya Me GT 


Le Qeré Jayx est adapté a une lecture en lére pers. sg. (Dieu 
sujet) des deux premiers verbes. En revanche si on lit ces verbes en 
2ème fém. sg. avec G et V, le Ketiv tayx est d'une trés bonne te- 
nue littéraire. L’hésitation entre les deux formes pourrait être an- 
cienne si le G représentait une double traduction du même mot: «Et 
tu as dit: Je ne servirai pas (gg x») mais (5) j'irai (9293) ...». 
Cette hésitation doit être aussi ancienne que la lecture des deux 
verbes précédents en lère sg. qui, selon toute vraisemblance, a 
engendré le Qeré. Le Targum explicite les présupposés exégétiques 
de cette lecture avec le Qeré: «Car depuis toujours j’ai brisé de 
dessus votre cou le joug des nations, j’ai rompu vos liens et vous 
avez dit: Nous ne transgresserons plus (93y) ta Parole ... ». 

La Syriaque qui a aussi lu les deux verbes en lére sg. avec Dieu 
sujet, interprète le Ketiv dans le même sens et glose en fonction du 


dent textuel, tandis que les trois derniers mots du TM v.17 
(7772 75% nya) forment un ‘plus’ intentionnel. On compte encore un 
mot en plus ici ou là: le 4ème mot (yox) du v.7; l’un des deux muxa du 
v. 13; “mx à l’avant-dernier mot du v.22; avax du v. 34. 
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contexte: «Car depuis toujours j’ai brise ton joug et j’ai coupe tes 
sangles, et tu as dit: je ne servirai (tay) plus un autre dieu » (19). 

Selon Dt 28,48, le joug de fer imposé par la nation qui méne- 
ra Israël en exil est la conséquence du refus d’écouter la voix du 
Seigneur (v. 15). En Jérémie, c’est le joug de fer que YHWH impose 
sur la nuque de toutes les nations (28,14), Israél inclus. Ce theme 
du joug de Nabuchodonosor, que le Seigneur impose sur la nuque 
d’Israél et des nations, est célèbre en Jérémie du fait de l’action 
symbolique rapportée au ch.27. Mais il est bien clair, précisé- 
ment, que le joug n’est pas la relation naturelle et originelle entre 
YHWH et son peuple. C’est ce qui fait difficulté au réviseur du 
TM. 

Dans le G Dieu reproche à Israél d’avoir rejeté depuis toujours 
le joug et les liens de son maître, tandis que le TM fait de Dieu le li- 
bérateur du peuple qui lui est devenu infidéle. Il est facile de com- 
prendre la difficulté que le réviseur perçoit dans l’image de l’animal 
domestique: le joug est imposé à Israël par l’ennemi du nord pour 
un temps de châtiment, mais cette image du bœuf sous le joug ne 
peut décrire la relation que le Seigneur a établie « depuis toujours » 
(ay) avec son peuple. Avant l'infidélité du peuple, les relations 
avec Dieu étaient fondées sur la libération de l’esclavage (vv. 5-7) et 
l'amour de Dieu pour Israël comme épouse — image oséenne qui 
sous-tend le discours jusqu’au delà du ch.2; ces relations ne pou- 
vaient pas ressembler à la domination d’un maître sur un animal do- 
mestique. 

D’autre part, le v.19 s’acheve dans le G par une phrase ou 
Dieu est sujet lere sg. du verbe; une correction spontanée due au 
contexte aurait donc plutôt conduit le G vers une lecture en lére 
sg. des deux premiers verbes du v.20 (= TM), ce qui est arrivé à 
la Peshitta. 

Le TM représente sans doute ici une crispation théologique en 
fonction d’autres parties du livre et de la Bible. Non seulement Dieu 
ne peut avoir été le partenaire d’alliance qui pose un joug et des liens 
pour asservir (chs. 27-28) le peuple, mais il a déjà rompu le joug de 
l’Assyrie selon Is 9,3; 10,27 et 14,25; et il rompra encore le joug de 
Babylone lors de la restauration finale selon Jr 30,8. 


(19) Voir Jr 30,8 où la rupture du joug est accompagnée d’une délivran- 
ce: «ils ne serviront plus des étrangers». Le traducteur donne a cette refe- 
rence un sens cultuel. 
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Malgré la difficulté perçue par le réviseur, l’image du G convient 
bien au contexte où l’auteur fait flèche de tout bois, passant d’une 
métaphore à l'autre. L'ensemble du passage s'adresse au peuple comme 
à une femme infidèle, intercalant les images les plus hétéroclites pour 
soutenir la violence du reproche: l’image de l’animal domestique qui se 
rebelle (20a) alterne avec l’image de la femme qui se prostitue (20b), 
l'image de la vigne devenue infecte (21) avec celle de la femme qui se 
lave en vain (22); l’image de la chamelle en rut (23b-25a) avec celle de la 
femme qui court après ses amants (25b). 

Il faut donc lire les deux premiers verbes du v.20 en 2ème fém. 
sg. et garder le Ketiv en cet endroit (avec Hitzig, Giesebrecht, 
Graetz, Duhm, Ehrlich, Cornill, Nôtscher, Penna, Bright, Carroll, 
Holladay, McKane). Ce qui donne: «Car depuis toujours tu as brisé 
ton joug, rompu tes sangles; et tu as dit: je ne servirai (travaillerai) 
pas ». 


Jr 2,22b 


“D? “NY nD22 M | KeknAidmout èv toig ddikiatg cov évavtiov 
¿uod GV | ¿an ENT „as (ama amma S 


Analyse des variantes: 


1) G lit le verbe en 2ème fem. sg. et ny comme complément 
indirect de type instrumental (= (vmms2). Il est soutenu par la V 
et indirectement par la Peshitta, qui peuvent toutes deux dépendre 
du G. 


2) GS et T ont lu py au pluriel, tandis que le singulier du 
TM est confirmé, pour le texte protomassorétique, par la V et une 
leçon attribuée a Symmaque en marge de la Syrohexaplaire (= f| 
Gvopia oov). 

Le seul élément qui pouvait faire difficulté au G ici est l’hapax 
ana), qui est la seule forme verbale de la racine an> attestée par 
l'hébreu du TM. Mais l'interprétation ancienne manifeste un certain 
consensus sur le sens de ce mot. La Vulgate maculata interpréte 
comme G. La Peshitta reprend la valeur ‘marquer’ de aha: 
«tes péchés ont laissé leur marque sur toi». Le Targum: « Comme 
la marque d'une tache de sang qui ne se nettoie pas», traduit les 
deux valeurs araméennes de ans, ‘marque’ et ‘tache’, le contexte 
donnant nécessairement à xmn> son sens de tache de sang. Dans le 
commentaire de Rashi on trouve la glose suivante en vieux frangais: 
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«an» tache en langue profane», interprétation confirmée dans les 
glossaires vieux français: «anası fu taché»(’). Le grec traduit de 
manière exceptionnelle en choisissant le verbe knA1d6w. On ne retrouve 
ce verbe qu’une seule autre fois dans toute la Bible grecque: dans la 
version plus tardive du livre de Daniel (11,33). Le G a toujours un 
motif particulier de faire un choix exceptionnel dans le lexique. 
KnA160@ est dénominatif de knAíc ‘souillure’, mot dont l'emploi est 
spécialisé pour les taches de sang (18). Il est donc vraisemblable que le G 
représente en Jr 2,22 la plus ancienne trace écrite de l’interprétation 
de an» au sens d'une impureté de sang, l’image du sang de la 
menstruation qui tache la robe de l’épouse s’imposant dans ce contexte 
(cf. v.23-24). Cette interprétation ancienne reflète probablement le sens 
donné au Nifal de an> dans l'original. 

Ce n'est donc pas une difficulté d'ordre philologique qui a pu 
susciter la forme du texte attestée par les versions. Certes, le sens de 
on> rend la syntaxe du TM légèrement difficile à traduire: «ton 
péché est taché devant moi», mais a) le traducteur alexandrin 
pouvait tourner cette difficulté sans transformer une affirmation 
aussi lourde de sens(!?), b) évitant ainsi un texte encore plus 
nettement en contradiction avec Jr 4,14. 

En effet, la véritable difficulté de ce verset est externe: en 4,14 
YHWH demande à Jérusalem de se laver pour être sauvée: "gp Dan 
"ënn que? nov 335. | 

La question se pose donc: si YHWH invite Jérusalem à se laver, 
comment peut-il affirmer solennellement dans l'oracle du ch.2 que 
le peuple ne peut se laver de son iniquité? Cette contradiction était 
encore plus nette dans le TM du fait de l'insertion rédactionnelle des 
vv.1-2 (jusqu'à ns») qui fait des oracles du ch.2 un discours 
adressé à Jérusalem, comme au ch. 4: «Va et tu crieras aux oreilles 
de Jérusalem ...». Cette tension entre 2,22 et 4,14 a été perçue à date 


(7) M. LAMBERT-L. BRANDIN, Glossaire hebreu-frangais du XIII siècle 
(Paris 1905); M. BANITT, Le Glossaire de Bále édité et annoté (Jérusalem 
1972). 

(18) P. CHANTRAINE, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
(Paris 1968) 525a; H. G. LIDDELL-R. SCOTT, A Greek-English Lexicon (Ox- 
ford 1968) 947a. | 

(12) Comme: «la tache de ta faute reste» (Dhorme); «la crasse de ta 
perversion subsiste» (TOB); «the stain of your sin is still» (NEB); «so 
bleibt der Schmutz deiner Schuld» (Revidierte Luther Bibel); ou encore 
«ton iniquité resterait marquée » (BJ). 
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ancienne et fait l’objet d’une discussion dans le Talmud de Babylone 
(b.RHSh 18a). 


Il est écrit: «Lave ton cœur de sa méchanceté » [4,14] et il est écrit 
aussi: «Même si tu laves avec du nitre et que tu multiplies la lessive 
ton péché est marqué devant moi» [2,22]. Ne faut-il pas comprendre 
que dans le premier cas c’est avant la sentence divine et dans le 
second cas après la sentence? ... 


David Qimhi soulève à son tour la difficulté et la résout à sa 
manière: 


“an ng Comme on lave le vêtement avec le nitre et la lessive pour 
en enlever la tache, ainsi si tu te laves et te nettoies par la voie de la 
conversion, même alors je te punirai pour ta faute tant elle est grande 
et grave. Cependant il est écrit: «Lave ton cœur du mal Jérusalem 
pour être sauvée » [4,14]. La réponse à cette difficulté est que si Israël 
de cette génération s'était repenti, ils auraient été sauvés de l'ennemi 
et Il ne les aurait pas exiles [= 4,14], mais de toute maniére ils 
auraient reçu le châtiment de leur grande faute dans leur propre pays 
[7 2,22]. 


Ces exégéses juives anciennes montrent que le texte du TM 
présente encore une certaine tension entre les deux versets, mais elles 
fournissent aussi un indice qui aide à comprendre la forme corrigee 
de TM 2,22. En effet, selon cette forme du texte, il est possible 
d'assigner les deux versets à des ordres différents de réalité; 4,14 à 
une situation concréte et urgente qui appelle un salut; 2,22 à 
l’affirmation solennelle que la faute reste inscrite devant Dieu. 
David Qimhi a raison de noter que le contexte du ch.4 est celui 
d'une menace immédiate d'invasion et que le «nettoyage» urgent 
promet au peuple d'étre sauvé de l'envahisseur, tandis que le ch.2 
offre un diagnostic général sur les fautes du peuple et sa situation 
par rapport à Dieu. Cette différence de contexte semble avoir 
autorisé la transformation du texte qui a eu lieu en TM 2,22. Dans 
cette forme du texte «les iniquités» deviennent «l'iniquité» comme 
catégorie générale unique et l'hapax ans: est rapproché du Nifal 
de ann comme le suggère le Talmud (b.Yev 105a): 


Rav Shemouel Bar Ounyah a dit: Rav a dit: D’ou tient-on qu'une 
sentence divine sur le peuple ne peut pas étre scellée (nnm - irréver- 
sible)? Comment ca, elle ne peut pas étre scellée?! Mais pourtant il 
est écrit: « Méme si tu laves avec du nitre et multiplies la lessive, ton 
péché reste marqué (ana devant moi». 
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Selon le G la tension entre 2,22 et 4,44 est plus nette, car le texte 
du G: «Si tu te laves avec du nitre et multiplies l’herbe (2°), tu restes 
souillée par tes péchés devant moi» (21), semble contredire «Lave ton 
cœur du mal Jérusalem pour être sauvée». Contradiction, nous l'avons 
dit, qui devenait encore plus lourde dans le TM qui fait du ch.2 non 
plus un discours à tout le peuple, mais à la seule Jerusalem. 

La refonte de ce passage explique une autre variante du v. 22. 


Jr 2,22aa 
2032 ‘039N "DX "2 M | av AnonAövn Ev vitpo GVS 


Le Grec, la Vulgate et la Peshitta ont lu le verbe 032 à une 
forme réfléchie, tandis que le TM a lu l’habituelle forme au Piel, 
faisant de ny, qui vient ensuite, le complément du verbe. Du point 
de vue philologique, aucune des deux formes n’est particulièrement 
difficile. Le Nifal de 025 (GV S), bien qu'il soit aisé, serait la seule 
attestation biblique de cette forme pour ce verbe; le Piel (TM) est la 
forme courante, mais son complément ne vient qu’un peu plus loin où 
il est sujet d’un verbe. En tout cas il est peu probable que la possibilité 
de lire 7119 comme complément de 023 (= T) ait échappé au 
traducteur alexandrin (?), d'autant que le Piel de 023 est la forme 
courante de ce verbe. Inversement, le Piel du TM fait de my le 
complément direct du verbe. Ce faisant, la vaine tentative de 
nettoyage concerne l'iniquité d'Israël et non plus Israël lui-même, ce 
qui prépare bien la transformation du TM dans la seconde partie du 
verset analysée ci-dessus. Pour l’ensemble du verset, le G permet de 
restituer: «Que tu te laves avec du nitre et multiplies la lessive, tu 
restes souillée par tes iniquités devant moi — Oracle du Seigneur », au 
sens explicite par la Peshitta (voir cas précédent). 


(2°) Dans son commentaire, Jérôme comprend ainsi le G: «les Septan- 
te ont traduit nöav pour signifier l'herbe à foulon qui selon la tradition pa- 
lestinienne pousse dans les lieux verdoyants et humides et qui a la force de 
laver les taches ». On peut aussi se demander si ce mot rare n’a pas été vu 
comme un dérivé de l'araméen 872 ‘champ’, ‘prairie’. Dans le seul autre 
emploi du mot (MI 3,2), le G a traduit de la même façon avec nóa. 

(21) La Peshitta doit lire une Vorlage identique à celle de G et V et 
trouve une voie médiane pour éliminer la contradiction avec 4,14: « Méme 
si tu te laves avec le nitre et multiplies la lessive, tes péchés se sont marqués 
en toi devant moi ». 

(22) Il pouvait l'anticiper par un pronom personnel complément ou 
méme déplacer ce complément. 
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Jr 2,24 
5375 75? nb Sym VST | énAáxovev ép° bdata ¿pnuov G 


Aux vv. 16-23a Israël est interpellé en 2ème fém. sg. Dans la 
comparaison avec la chamelle, introduite au v.23, le discours passe 
à la 3ème fém. sg. pour décrire les agissements de cet animal. Ce 
mode de la comparaison en 3ème fém. sg. continue dans le v. 24, à 
l'exception des trois premiers mots qui sont au masculin dans le TM. 
-Les corrections du TM proposées par les critiques visent toutes à 
reconstituer une variation sur le thème de la chamelle. 

S’inspirant du G, Graetz (2) propose de lire 27 *25» "am, au 
sens de «elle se précipite vers les eaux du désert»; le grec éxAdtuvEv 
traduirait nans, altération d'un original nana. Driver (2) suggère 
279% 17999, tandis que Köhler) propose de lire avec le G 
1898 au lieu de x99 du TM; la confusion x5/%"9 est envisa- 
geable et l'équivalence entre nAatÜveiv et YD est attestée en Gn 28,14. 
La Bible grecque propose parfois nAatbveıv pour and (Gn 9,27; Dt 
11,16; Pr 20,12; 24,28) et l’on pourrait aussi penser à une confusion 
“bp /nnp dans la Vorlage du G, mais "ap du TM pose en lui-même 
beaucoup de difficultés et n’offre pas un texte vraiment satisfaisant. 

Königs) estime que mp est épicène de l’âne sauvage; c'est 
pourquoi il est construit avec l'adjectif masculin 39 dans le méme 
sens. Il propose de lire ensuite mun sxo plutôt ‘que mo mpxw du 
TM. Le n de m et le Qeré mpi proviendraient de l'influence du 
contexte où domine la 3ème fem. sg. Cependant McKane (7) 
souligne à juste titre que la difficulté demeure: si N59 est épicène, 
pourquoi est-il construit en partie avec le masculin et en partie avec 
le féminin (à partir de nnn) à l'intérieur de la méme comparaison? 
Barthélemy (8) tente de résoudre cette difficulté en proposant Israël 
comme le référent du féminin à partir du cinquiéme mot du verset 


(3) H. GRAETZ, Emendationes in plerosque Sacrae Scripturae Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (edidit G. BACHER) (Breslau 1894). 

(4) G. R. DRIVER, «Linguistic and Textual Problems: Jeremiah », 
JQR 28 (1937) 98-99, 

(5) L. KÖHLER, «Beobachtungen am hebräischen und griechischen 
Text von Jeremia Kap. 1-9», ZAW 29 (1909) 35-36. 

(9) F. E. KONIG, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaüde der hebräischen 
Sprache III, 2,2 (Leipzig 1897) 157. | 

(7) Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah, 1, 43. 

(28) Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, II, 472. 
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(selon le Qeré). Selon Barthelemy, la description au féminin des 
attitudes de l’ânesse sauvage, dans la suite du v.24, aurait pour 
référent direct Israël, tout comme Peng nn °YT N"3 7397 "w^ au 
v.23a illustre par des attitudes d’Israël l’image du v. 23b, les deux 
versets constituant une sorte de chiasme. Cette lecture du verset est 
très difficile à admettre. D’une part aucun élément formel n’indique 
un chiasme dans les vv. 23-24; d'autre part la phrase du v.23a est une 
interpellation (2ème fém. sg.) qui appelle à une prise de conscience, 
tandis que la suite du v.24 continue la comparaison avec un animal 
sur le méme mode que "ont NO Ww? (3ème fem. sg.) du v. 23b. 

Il faut admettre que le texte du TM est corrompu ainsi que le 
confirment la graphie tout a fait anormale avec ‘he’ final ag 
(= n9 et le masculin 79°. 

Le G permet de conjecturer ici le texte original au début du 
v. 24. En effet, la conjecture de Köhler est vraisemblable et explique 
les anomalies du TM. La chute du ‘tsade’ dans 8218 et l'expres- 
sion mn sv dans la phrase suivante de la comparaison ont conduit 
à interpréter les consonnes restantes (np) au sens de X99 sur la ba- 
se de Jr 14,6 où les onagres aspirent le vent (nm xw). La graphie 
anormale 72 dans le TM, ainsi que le masculin 72? qui en résulte, 
sont les traces visibles de cet accident. 

Si cette conjecture est juste, le G reflète le texte original en cet 
endroit, mais faute de comprendre le v.23b pour lequel il avait pro- 
bablement une Vorlage corrompue, le traducteur a lié la fin du v.23 
avec le début du v. 24 (3335 m» nx^5 17357). 

L’interpellation qui conclut la comparaison au v.25 renvoie a) 
au fait que la chamelle court en tous sens (= 23b), b) puis à sa re- 
cherche effrénée de l’eau (— 24a) et c) à l’amour passionné des 
étrangers (= 24b). Le syntagme 279 "35 nx^5 colle donc parfaite- 
ment au contexte immédiat. En outre, on ne peut prétendre que le 
TM présente une image plus difficile que le G en cet endroit. « Elle 
rompt son enclos pour les eaux du désert» a pu faire difficulté à un 
scribe, simplement parce que le désert est un lieu de sécheresse (cf. 
v. 6) ou il est peu probable de trouver de l'eau (?°). 

Enfin, cette image est supérieure litterairement: Israél est comme 
une chamelle qui s'échappe de l'enclos ou du droit chemin pour courir 
d’elle-même vers l'eau et cette course désigne l'idolátrie puisque ce 
sont les Baals, les «amants», qui donnent l'eau (cf. v.23 et Os 


(©) De son côté le G n'a pas eu de difficulté avec “m'y en 13,23. 
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2,7). L'image convient à la fois aux thèmes oséens développés par Jé- 
remie en ce contexte et à la réinterprétation jéremienne qui veut que 
ce soit le peuple qui provoque lui-même sa perte en abandonnant les 
sources d’eaux vives pour se faire des citernes crevassées incapables 
de retenir l’eau (v.13). À la recherche de quelques rares points 
d’eau, la chamelle s’égare loin de celui qui tient les réserves 
d'eau (°). On peut restaurer le texte original ainsi: « (23)... Regarde 
ton chemin dans le vallon! Reconnais ce que tu as fait, chamelle lé- 
gère qui entrecroise ses traces, (24) qui rompt son enclos pour les 
eaux du désert. Dans l’ardeur de son désir elle aspire du vent... ». 


Jr 2,30 
n°9297 Aq Sym VT | payaipa GS 


Une révision du G attribuée à Aquila et Symmaque en 
marge de la Syrohexaplaire restitue le suffixe 2ème m. pl. 
(Kaala rain). La V gladius vester, et le T 2211 soutiennent le 
texte protomassorétique attesté par Aq Sym. Le G n’a pas de 
pronom correspondant à ce suffixe, il est suivi par la Peshitta. 

Selon le TM c’est le peuple qui commet une faute contre Dieu 
(v.29) en tuant les prophètes, tandis que selon le G l’épée qui dévore 
les prophètes est un fléau envoyé par Dieu. 

Il y a bien eu, du temps de Jérémie, au moins un prophète as- 
sassiné par des Judéens. Lors de la tentative de condamnation à 
mort de Jérémie, des anciens rappellent que le roi Yoyaqim a fait 
périr le prophète Uriyyahu par l’épée (26,23). Mais ici, selon le TM, 
ce serait tout le peuple qui serait accusé de passer les prophètes au fil 
de l'épée. Comme le fait remarquer Yair Hoffmann (?!), cette grave 
accusation contre le peuple n’est jamais reprise dans le reste du livre, 
à la différence des accusations d’idolâtrie, amour de la fausse pro- 
phétie, exploitation des pauvres, etc. Vu sous cet angle, le TM est un 
texte difficile qui a pu susciter une correction. Mais le G peut diffici- 
lement être une correction du TM, car l’épée qui «dévore comme un 
lion destructeur », sans autre précision sur celui qui la manie, est iné- 
vitablement associée, en ce contexte, au châtiment de Dieu (cf. 


(°) Il n’y a aucun motif de considérer *» comme une dittographie à 
partir de 72 15^ comme le suggère Köhler suivi par Rudolph (BHS). Cette 
dittographie à l'intérieur d'un mot (cf. ‘lamed ”) est peu vraisemblable. 

(5!) Y. HOFFMANN, «Jeremiah 2:30», ZAW 89 (1977) 418-420. 
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v.30a). Que Dieu soit a l’origine de la mort des prophetes en general 
(G), sans qu'il soit dit si ce sont de bons ou de mauvais prophètes, 
fait bien plus difficulté que si l’accusation est portée contre le peuple 
(TM). Et il est improbable que les traducteurs aient effacé une faute 
reprochée aux Israélites en la transformant en une action de 
Dieu (2). D'autant plus que les traducteurs de Jérémie, à ma 
connaissance, n’essaient jamais d’atténuer les accusations portées 
contre le peuple (°). Inversement, comme dans le reste de la Bible 
grecque, les traducteurs s’attachent à donner de Dieu une image uni- 
voque et claire là où la rhétorique agressive et l’ironie du prophète 
risquent de troubler cette image. 

Non seulement le G offre un texte plus difficile, mais sa qualité 
littéraire est supérieure au TM à tout point de vue. Dans le TM «vo- 
tre épée dévore vos prophetes» constitue un discours prosaique sur la 
violence à l'égard des prophètes, et l'image poétique «comme un lion 
destructeur» convient mal dans un tel discours. Sans compter que le 
meurtre de l'un ou l'autre prophéte, malgré sa gravité, est peu compa- 
tible avec la situation guerrière qu'évoque cette image poétique (*). 
En outre les éléments poétiques du v.30b évoquent tous l'idée d'un 
fléau divin. L'épée qui «dévore» (53x) est celle de YHWH en Jéré- 
mie: 12,12; 46,10.14 (5). En 4,7 le «lion» (m^) est une métaphore 
de l'ennemi envoyé par Dieu et dans le membre paralléle ce lion est 
le «destructeur» (nnon) des nations. Quant au verbe mnv, 
fréquemment employé pour les chátiments du peuple en Jérémie 
(2,31; 5,21.31; 6,17; 11,16; 21,12, etc.), il est toujours en relation 
avec un fléau de Dieu dans la Bible hébraique lorsqu'il est asso- 


(2) Auquel cas on aurait eu en grec la mort des « yevdorpogftat » 
(cf. 6,13). 

(3) On trouve seulement en 27,16 et 28,5 une légére modification du 
texte visant, semble-t-il, à protéger les prétres du temple (qui provient 
probablement de la Vorlage du G); voir GOLDMAN, Prophétie et royauté, 
169-170. 

(^) A. B. EHRLICH, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel (Leipzig 1912) 
IV, 241: «die Fälle, wo die Israeliten einen lästigen Propheten töteten, 
kónnen nicht háufig genug gewesen sein, um den Vergleich mit dem 
reissenden Lówen zu rechtfertigen ». 

85) Déjà en Dt 32,42. En Jérémie l'épée est trés souvent ce symbole de 
la guerre, instrument de Dieu pour chátier Israél ou une autre nation (Jr 
12,12; 14,13.15.18; 25,16.29; 46,10.14; 47,6); en 47,6-7 l'épée qui sert le 
Seigneur est interpellée pour qu'elle s'apaise. 
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cié, comme ici, à un animal(?). On peut donc dire avec Yair 
Hoffmann: 
it is very reasonable to assume that this verse, which makes use of 
sword, lion, and the verb nn» «to destroy» also refers to the 


people's punishment and not to any obscure guilt concerning the 
murder of prophets (7). 


Il est probable que le TM atteste ici encore une retouche 
théologique: le suffixe de as297 fait porter artificiellement sur le 
peuple la responsabilité de la mort des prophètes et il exclut du 
texte la possibilite de comprendre que Dieu élimine les prophetes 
pour chatier son peuple. Selon le texte original (= G) les coups de 
Dieu touchent tout le peuple, méme ceux qui représentent l’avenir: 
enfants (v.30a) et prophètes (v.30b). Le fléau de la guerre, 
symbolisé par l’épée, touche même les prophètes, et la mort de ces 
derniers aurait di montrer que tous (v.29b) sont dans l’erreur, y 
compris les prophetes (cf. v.26b). Ni les coups qui frappent les 
enfants (30a), ni l’épée qui devore les prophètes (30b) ne 
convainquent le peuple de son erreur. 

L’absence de résultats de cette «pédagogie» est exprimée par 
le refus de l’instruction dans le v. 30a, et en G v. 30b par une finale 
qui n’apparait pas comme telle dans le TM: kai oùk égopnOnte 
«et vous n’avez pas eu crainte». Cependant cette finale, paralléle a 
noideiav oùk éd5éEa00e «vous n'avez pas reçu l'instruction» 
(30aB), n’est pas un ‘plus’ du G. On a reconnu depuis longtemps 
une source consonantique commune au début de TM v.31 
ans "75 (non traduit dans le grec) et à la Vorlage de kai oùk 
époBnonte à la fin de G v.30. Il nous faut donc considérer cette 
autre divergence pour tenter d’accéder a l’original. 


Jr 2,(30)31 
pax "man MVST | Kai om égopnOnte G || wn MV | 
ákovcate GS 

a) Difficultés du TM 


Les trois premiers mots du v. 31 ont fait Pobjet d'une discussion 
du Comité pour l’analyse textuelle de l’Ancien Testament. Dans le 


89) D. BOURGUET, Des Métaphores de Jérémie (EB ns 9; Paris 1987) 
207-208. | 
(7) «Jeremiah 2:30», 420. 
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rapport final du comité, Barthélemy, à la suite de Duhm (88), consi- 
dere ces mots comme une glose ancienne attestée par tous les 
temoins: «Il est fort probable que cette apostrophe d'un predicateur 
à ses contemporains vise à actualiser le message du prophète » (°). 
En fait ces mots ne constituent pas une glose très claire. Si de telles 
gloses destinées à des auditeurs ont Jamais existé, elles auraient dû 
avoir un sens plus directement compréhensible et leur introduction 
dans le texte biblique être plus naturelle qu’à cet endroit. Comme le 
dit Holladay à propos de ces mots: «a gloss should clarify (...) 
rather than mystify » (+9). 

Préservant les consonnes du TM, Holladay propose de compren- 
dre 17 au sens de communauté (*!), et de lire le ‘he’ qui l'introduit 
comme interrogatif. Il interprète ainsi le début du v.31: «Are you a 
community? Then see the word of Yahweh!». Cette conjecture a le 
mérite de restaurer le sens qui fut peut-être donné à l’origine à ce texte 
protomassorétique accidenté, mais la question reste étrange ainsi iso- 
lee. McKane (+) suggère de lire anx 77 comme une expression 
d'horreur devant l'assassinat des prophètes (v.30); mais comment 
concilier cette expression de mépris et d'horreur avec l'invitation à 
comprendre la parole de Dieu qui est ici introduite? L’ensem- 
ble ‘7 227 "w^ DAR M est tellement curieux que McKane lui-même 
prefere finalement l'exclure du texte. 

La forme du TM est tellement mauvaise en hébreu et son inter- 
pretation tellement acrobatique qu'elle peut difficilement représenter 
autre chose que le sauvetage d'un texte accidenté. 


b) Difficultes du G 


D’apres le texte grec, l'oracle qui commence au v.31 serait 
introduit par la formule ‘n 227 waw (Gkovoate Aóyov Kvpiov). 
Mais il est improbable que cette forme limpide et facile ait donné 
lieu à l'introduction si particulière attestée par le TM:'5 327 185. 
Il est beaucoup plus probable que le traducteur (ou sa Vorlage) a fa- 
cilité cette introduction d’oracle et que ' 237 w^ soit la forme la 


(35) B. DUHM, Das Buch Jeremia (KHAT XI; Tübingen 1901) 31. 

(9) Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, II, 473-474. 

(40) Jeremiah, I, 107. 

(41) Cf. DN FREEDMAN-J. LUNDBOM, «~t dôr», TWAT II, 184- 
185. | 

Cl Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah, I, 51-52. 
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plus ancienne sinon la seule forme hébraïque ayant jamais existé 
pour ce passage. 

Quant à la finale du v. 30, kai ook EpoßnYnte, d faut se demander 
quelle forme consonantique elle traduit et la relation qu'une telle Vorla- 
ge peut avoir avec les consonnes correspondantes du TM (ans 77). 

Graetz(?) estime que la suite de consonnes anxina est une 
corruption de annwvx que traduit G. ans. aurait été lu anx a 
et "" serait une corruption de Sa Si la première partie de l'hypo- 
these est vraisemblable, on peut douter de la seconde qui suppose 
l’alteration de K?1 en 77. En fait il n’est pas nécessaire d'imaginer 
une Vorlage ann x pour le grec kai oùk époBnônte. Le G peut 
être simplement la traduction de la question rhétorique: 
ann. Car le traducteur alexandrin n'hésite pas à effacer l'élément 
rhétorique d'un discours par l'ajout ou l'omission d'une négation, 
particuliérement pour assurer une image de Dieu claire et univoque. 
Ainsi en 9,4 la phrase: «ils se fatiguent à commettre l’iniquité » est 
changée par l'insertion d'une négation en: «ils ne cessent pas de se 
détourner » (G); l'élément rhétorique est effacé par la négation pour 
clarifier le motif du chátiment divin qui est annoncé ensuite. C'est 
dans le méme sens que la désobéissance du peuple en 2,30 doit étre 
clarifiée pour assurer la justice d'un chátiment divin qui touche les 
enfants et les prophétes. La question rhétorique est effacée dans la 
traduction grecque et le sens de la phrase explicité par l'insertion 
d'une négation. 

On trouve d'autres cas d'introduction d'une négation par le 
traducteur de Jérémie: 5,2; 6,11; 7,2; 9,4; 31,37 (G 38,35); 51(28),58. 
Un bon exemple de rhétorique aplatie par l'insertion d'une négation 
se trouve en 31,37 (G 38,35) ou la protase de l'hébreu: «Si le ciel est 
mesuré vers la hauteur et si les fondements de la terre peuvent étre 
sondés vers le bas» est suivie dans le G d'une apodose négative: 
«Moi je ne rejetterai pas la race d'Israél», au lieu de «Moi je 
rejetterai [toute] la race d’Israél» (TM). Là encore, la négation est 
ajoutée au profit d'une image de Dieu moins ambigue. Si nécessaire, 
le traducteur conforme le contexte immédiat à la négation; en 2,30 il 
introduit une conjonction de coordination comme il le fera en 6,11 
par exemple (^^). 


H 


(43) H GRAETZ, «Exegetische Studien zum Propheten Jeremia», 
MGWJ (1883) 57. 

(*) Voir GOLDMAN, Prophetie et royauté, 119, où d'autres exemples de 
cette liberté du traducteur à l’égard des négations sont signalés. 
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La Vorlage ann" est assez proche du TM ansıın (+) et 
ouvre une perspective sur l’histoire du texte. Néanmoins, comme fi- 
nale du v. 30, elle n’est pas entièrement satisfaisante. 

Chacune des deux formes textuelles principales présente donc 
des traces d’altérations, suggérant une histoire textuelle mouvemen- 
tee pour ce passage de Jérémie. Cependant, l’état de ces deux grands 
temoins permet de conjecturer l’histoire du texte. 


c) Conjecture et histoire du texte 


Ehrlich (9) lit’n 137 38? nmw^onau lieu de 1 727 I ans orm. 
Ce qu'il traduit: « Voyez donc, dit le Seigneur», au sens de « Com- 
prenez donc, dit le Seigneur». C'est une valeur acceptable pour le 
verbe "gn, mais la formule demeure curieuse pour une introduction 
d'oracle. Selon Ehrlich: «On pense ici à la considération de ce qui 
va suivre ». 

La conjecture d'Ehrlich ouvre une perspective intéressante. Si 
Pon fait de ces quatre mots’n 927 {89 AMX, non l'introduction 
du discours suivant mais la finale du v. 30, on obtient un texte qui a 
du sens: 

En vain j'ai frappé vos enfants, 
Vous n'avez pas reçu l'instruction. 


L'épée a dévoré vos prophétes comme un lion dévastateur. 
Y avez-vous vu la parole (l’œuvre) de YHWH (*’)? 


Le refus de recevoir l'instruction (Nom) et le refus de la parole 
de YHWH sont mis en parallele en 7,28; 17,23; 32,33 et 35,13 (seul 
5,3 n’etablit pas ce parallelisme dans le livre). Ici le verbe ‘voir’ 
désignerait l'incapacité de reconnaitre, dans les malheurs qui 
frappent le peuple, l'action de Dieu lui-méme, sa parole en train de 
se réaliser. Si les prophètes eux-mêmes, porteurs de la Parole de 
YHWH (il ne s'agit pas nécessairement. de faux prophetes!) sont 
frappés par les fléaux envoyés au peuple, cela devrait donner à 
réfléchir. Le fléau qui doit étre reconnu comme une parole de Dieu 
en train de se réaliser est un théme qui traverse tout le livre de 
Jérémie; il est amorcé des la vision de l'amandier de 1,12. 

Cette conjecture permet d'expliquer les altérations successives de 
la Vorlage du G puis du TM. Dans un premier temps, une question 


(4°) La graphie défective de “117 est bien connue du TM, spécialement 
dans le Pentateuque et les Psaumes. 

(9) Randglossen, IV, 241. 

(*7) Pour cette expression 187 onn comparer Is 6,9. 
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rhetorique sur la manifestation de la Parole de YHWH dans la mort 
des porteurs de la Parole ('n 27 187 anexan), difficile à accepter, 
et le commencement d’un nouveau discours prophétique au v.31, a 
incité à lire cette question sur la «parole de YHWH» comme l’intro- 
duction du discours suivant, telle qu’elle est attestée dans le 
TM: ‘n 927 wn (9). Il restait alors à trouver une place au premier 
mot de la question. L’expression de tonalité sapientielle np» 
"0%" (4°) du v. 30a suggère au scribe de lire le verbe de crainte go 
dans le membre parallèle, c'est-à-dire an au lieu de ann. 

A partir de cette forme textuelle, attestée par G, le réviseur 
du texte protomassorétique, ayant fait de la mort violente des 
prophètes non plus l’œuvre de Dieu mais celle du peuple (v. 30b), 
ne peut plus conserver une réaction du peuple à la fin du verset. 
La finale nn devait trouver une nouvelle application. La 
suite de consonnes Dn ne pouvant plus être lue comme une 
interrogation, même rhétorique, soit elle disparut un temps pour 
être réintégrée dans la tradition pré-massorétique sous la forme 
anxa7n devant le v.31, soit le réviseur responsable de la forme 
du TM dans le v. 30b lui donna immédiatement cette nouvelle at- 
tribution (°°). 

Dans ce schéma de l’histoire du texte, la conjecture permet d’é- 
tablir une chronologie argumentée des formes textuelles existantes. 


(3) Le besoin de mettre une introduction devant le v.31 s'est fait 
encore sentir dans la Vorlage du G ou Pon lisait: “n x AD devant le 
nouveau theme développé ensuite. L’insertion d'une formule du messager 
est un phénoméne tardif de la transmission, tout comme l’insertion (plus 
fréquente) de formules oraculaires. On peut observer ces phénomènes 
d’addition dans les deux témoins. Un cas typique se trouve en 16,1-2 où le 
changement de thème dans le discours de Dieu au prophète est marqué par 
la formule d’expérience de la Parole dans le TM (v.1) et par la formule 
oraculaire dans le G (Aéyer kópiog ó Ogóc TopanÀ), chaque témoin ayant 
un ‘plus’ différent pour une opération semblable sur le texte. Pour le TM 
la formule du messager est ajoutée pour marquer une coupure du discours 
en 13,12 par ex., et une transition en 18,11. 

O La variante: «vous n'avez pas reçu l'instruction» G + «ils n'ont 
pas regu l'instruction» TM, est traitée plus loin; elle ne modifie pas 
substantiellement les données du problème examiné ici. 

(°°) La relative similitude des ‘yod/waw” et des ‘dalet’ dans l'écriture 
hébraïque de plusieurs époques a pu jouer un rôle dans chacune de ces deux 
hypothèses; cf. F.M. Cross, «The Development of the Jewish Scripts», 
The Bible and the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor of W.F. Albright 
(ed. G.E. WRIGHT) (Garden City, NY 1965) 137-138. 
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Une premiere cassure du texte a lieu dans la Vorlage du G avec 
l’altération de amo en Bnxwwn; dans une étape ultérieure la 
correction du v.30b dans le proto-TM (n529n) repoussait ce 
dernier mot hors du v.30 (= TM). On obtient ainsi une histoire 
des formes textuelles dont chaque étape est logiquement amenée 
par la précédente et qui explique aussi bien l’évolution des 
variantes que la répartition des éléments du texte. Dans cette 
histoire, la Vorlage du Grec de Jer&mie apparaît antérieure à la 
Vorlage du TM; bien qu'elle atteste ensuite un phénomène tardif 
d’amplification pour marquer le changement de thème du discours 
prophétique (31). | 

Une dernière variante dans le v.30 est liée à la conjecture 
any on. Jai dit qu’en Jérémie «recevoir l'instruction» et recon- 
naître la parole de Dieu sont parallèles. Dans le G ce parallélisme 
est net puisque «vous n’avez pas eu crainte » à la fin du verset est à 
la 2ème pers. plur. comme «vous n'avez pas reçu l'instruction » en 
30aß: naideiav ook ëdéEao0e. Cependant le TM mp? w^ nom 
offre la 3ème pers. plur. La leçon du G me paraît supérieure. 
Certes, on pourrait considérer le G comme une harmonisation avec 
«vous n’avez pas eu crainte» qu'il atteste ensuite, mais: 1) cette 
harmonisation ne s’impose nullement; 2) le traducteur aurait plus 
volontiers «moralisé» le texte dans le sens du TM pour ne pas 
ajouter la souffrance des enfants au châtiment des parents; 3) le 
TM ne rend pas Dieu responsable de la mort des prophètes pour 
exclure du texte l’idée que YHWH ait pu châtier le peuple à travers 
les prophètes (°); il a donc pu également éliminer du texte toute 
possibilité de comprendre que Dieu frappe les enfants pour 
instruire les parents. 


À partir des corrections du texte proposées ici, on pourra lire: 


Pourquoi venir vous plaindre ? 

Tous vous m'avez trahi — Oracle du Seigneur! 

En vain j'ai frappé vos enfants, 

Vous n'avez pas reçu l'instruction. 

L'épée a dévoré vos prophétes comme un lion dévastateur; 
Y avez-vous vu la parole / l'euvre du Seigneur ? 


(51) Voir ci-dessus note 48. 
(°?) Ce qui n'est pas le sens du texte original, mais seulement une lectu- 
re possible de celui-ci. 
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Jr 2,34 
nox MVT | ópvi GS 


Le Comité pour l'analyse textuelle de l'Ancien Testament opte 
pour le TM: «quatre membres du comité ont attribué au M la note 
‘C’, estimant qu'il ne s’agit là que d'une difficulté d'exégése pour 
laquelle il existe des solutions acceptables » (3). Barthélemy men- 
tionne trois interprétations possibles tirées de l’exégèse médiévale 
juive (5): | 

a) Yefet Ben Eli: «Mais c'est en plus de toutes ces choses» (la ` 
mort des innocents vient s'ajouter à tous les crimes précédemment 
enumeres contre la Torah). 

b) Rashr «Mais c'est à cause de toutes ces choses» (parce 
qu'ils te reprimandaient sur tous ces sujets). 

c) David Qimhi place ces mots au début du v.35: «Mais en 
plus de toutes ces choses, tu as été jusqu’à dire...» 


Contre cette derniére interprétation de David Qimhi, qui sert de 
base à la Bible de Jérusalem, Barthelemy fait remarquer que la cou- 
pure du verset selon le TM est trés ancienne puisque déjà attestée 
par les versions, y compris le G. Cette coupure est d'ailleurs confir- 
mee par la conjonction unanimement attestée au début du v. 35. 

L’interpretation de Yefet suggére que la mort des innocents 
n'est pas justifiee par l'effraction mais qu'elle est un crime qui vient 
s'ajouter à tous les crimes précédemment énumérés. La meilleure ex- 
plication possible pour la syntaxe du TM est certainement celle de 
Rashi: « nbw 55 Sy *5 mais parce qu'ils te réprimandaient sur tous 
ces points». Autrement dit: ce n'est pas parce que tu les as trouvés 
en train de voler et forcer tes portes que tu les as tués, mais parce 
qu'ils t'adressaient une réprimande sur tes transgressions ci-dessus 
énumérées. 

Ces interprétations subtiles apparaissent plus comme l’explica- 
tion d’une forme secondaire que le dévoilement d’un texte original 
qui, par une allusion obscure, introduirait un argument sur les 
motifs de la mort des innocents à l’intérieur d’une série de versets 


(3) BARTHELEMY, Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, II, 474-475. 

(5) D'autres interprétations ont été proposées. W.L. HOLLADAY, « Je- 
remiah ii 34b-A Fresh Proposal», VT 25 (1975) 221-225, cite Abravanel 
qui comprend: «mais sur tous ces sommets», et propose de redécouper et 
vocaliser ainsi le texte: new? JPY ^». | 
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construits sur la métaphore de l’épouse infidèle (vv. 32-37). En fait 
2,31-3,5 constitue un ensemble littéraire sur le theme de l’idolatrie et 
les bonnes explications médiévales du TM révèlent surtout sa faible 
cohérence littéraire à cet endroit. 

À la suite de Houbigant, Barthélemy objecte au texte représenté 
par le G la préposition by (èni). Persuadé qu'on ne pourrait lire ici 
que la formulation habituelle: «sous un térébinthe», Houbigant 
estime que cette preposition invalide le grec (°°). Pourtant, le fait que 
le G traduit m>x par ôpôc sans changer la preposition interdit d'y 
voir un simple réflexe de traduction. Les relations particulières au 
TM, relevées au début de cette étude, se dévoilent bien ici. En effet, 
si c'était le TM qui attestait «sur tout térébinthe», on n'aurait pas 
hésité à chercher les motifs possibles de cette forme littéraire 
difficile, dont nous allons découvrir les qualités. 

Skinner CO) opte pour cette forme, estimant que ce verset fait 
allusion aux sacrifices d’enfants. Il rappelle qu’au v.34 «ton chemin 
dans la vallée» (à la suite des Baalim) renvoie au culte du Tofet dans 
la vallée de Ben Hinnom et qu’au v.34 on est en plein dans la 
description de ce chemin, reprise depuis le v.33. On peut ajouter que 
le seul autre endroit du livre et de la Bible où il soit question 
du 2p OF est Jr 19,4, où il est question de l'abandon de YHWH 
pour une idolätrie nouvelle qui aboutit à des sacrifices humains sur 
les hauts lieux du Tofet (19,5-6). Mais quel que soit ce sang des 
innocents du v.34, il est important de noter que ce sang tache «les 
pans de la robe» (°5122) de Judah(?), et que ce vêtement de 
l'épouse est en Os 2, dont Jérémie s'inspire largement ici, la végétation 
qui couvre le pays. Il n'est donc pas surprenant que Jr 2,34 fasse de 
ces arbres verdoyants, qui servent de lieux cultuels et qui recouvrent le 
pays de leur feuillage, le vétement de la jeune épouse qui est taché 
d'un sang impur. Si la robe d'Israél est constituée par la végétation du 
pays, Jérémie a pu préférer la préposition Sy pour garder cette 


(>) C.F. HOUBIGANT, Biblia hebraica cum notis criticis et versione 
latina ad notas criticas facta (Paris 1753) tome IV, 194: Non licuit conver- 
tere, Sub omni quercu; obstat enim praepositio ^ & vellet oratio prae- 
positionem nnn. 

(59) J. SKINNER, Prophecy and Religion. Studies in the Life of Jeremiah 
(Cambridge 1922) 62-63, n.1; il est suivi par J.A. SOGGIN, «Einige 
Bemerkungen über Jeremias ii 34», VT 8 (1958) 433-435. 

(7) Le Grec év taic yepoi ooo (= 7°522) traduit une Vorlage facili- 
tante. 
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idée des taches de sang qui apparaissent sur le vêtement de l’épouse. 
(Au v.22, Jérémie a parlé d’une iniquité dont la tache est indélébile 
et résiste à tous les nettoyages.) La connotation sexuelle que Holla- 
day(°®) note pour l'emploi métaphorique de m» est donc appro- 
priée ici. Et le v.35 conclut parfaitement le v.34: malgré les taches 
de sang qui se trouvent sur les pans de la robe, l'épouse ose dire «je 
suis pure» (= innocente). 

La préposition 5y donne un sens poétique au verset et le diffi- 
cile o*nxsn, confirmé par les versions qui le lisent en lére sg. (Dieu 
sujet), prend alors tout son sens: 


Même sur les pans de ta robe se trouve le sang versé de vies 
innocentes. 

Ce n'est pas dans une brèche que je les ai trouvés (°), 

mais sur tout térébinthe ©)! 

et tu as dit: Oui, je suis pure (0)! 


Qu’il me soit permis deux dernières remarques sur ce texte. 

Tout d’abord, il n'est pas du tout sur que le sens de nnm» y 
compris en Ex 22,1, soit l’effraction elle-méme. Si l’on en juge par les 
emplois du verbe “nn, ce mot peut tout aussi bien signifier la 
‘brèche’, comme l'ont compris a leur manière le G (£v ówopoypao), 
la V (in fossis) et les glossaires vieux frangais (pértuys). Jérémie 
jouerait ici sur l'opposition entre les térébinthes, qui se trouvent en 
évidence sur les collines, et les lieux creusés; en méme temps il ferait 
allusion à la loi légitimant la mise à mort de ceux qui percent une 
bréche pour dérober. | 

D'autre part, si l’on exclut du v.34a la glose awas du TM, 
l'expression «le sang de vies innocentes» peut renvoyer à des victi- 
mes humaines (comparer 19,4-6), mais aussi à tous les sacrifices ido- 
látriques, animaux compris. Ce qui compte ici, plus que les victimes, 
c'est le sang répandu des nwa. Même dans le cas des animaux ce 


(5) Jeremiah, I, 56. 

(°°) L'interprétation en 2ème fém. sg. de tnwx», défendue par Rashi, est 
liée à la glose du TM m:r3xwet à la nuance juridique que cette glose introduit 
dans l'imagerie cultuelle du verset. Le suffixe pluriel renvoie dans la Vorlage de 
G (edpov aÿtods) à un pluriel o qui a été transformé en singulier dans le 
TM afin de faire clairement des aa le référent du suffixe. 

(9) Apüg est un équivalent soit de nbx soit de pg ou pira dans la 
Bible grecque. 

(61) SoGGIN, «Einige Bemerkungen», arrive à des conclusions sem- 
blables sur ce texte. 
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sang verse est injustifiable, dans la mesure ou ces sacrifices sont 
offerts en dehors de toute logique de conversion et de propitiation 
(comparer 7,6). 


Conclusions 


Les quelques corrections du TM proposées ci-dessus ne doivent 
pas conduire à penser que la Vorlage du G se révéle toujours supé- 
rieure au TM. J'ai signalé la Vorlage accidentée du G au v.2(%), le 
texte corrompu que le traducteur grec traduit péniblement au v. 23b; 
l'addition tardive de '1 "MX 72 (= G) au v.31 (%), et la facilita- 
tion de 32 en n> au v. 34 (*). Cela dit, le G permet de déceler en 
TM des interventions assez lourdes pour deformer le sens fondamen- 
tal de certains oracles. 

Quant aux conjectures proposées ci-dessus, elles sont toutes 
liées aux témoins du texte. La position du Comité pour l’analyse 
textuelle de l’Ancien Testament me paraît saine à ce sujet: une 
conjecture de critique textuelle n’est valide que dans la mesure où 
elle rend compte de l’état des témoins, éventuellement de l’histoire 
des variantes. Bien entendu, il reste à définir la distance qui sépare 
la conjecture des formes attestées par les témoins. Cette distance 
peut être plus ou moins grande selon le rapport que le critique en- 
tretient avec les témoins du texte, mais aussi selon l’usage qu'il fera 
de connaissances «acquises » sur la transmission du texte, par ex. 
dans le domaine de la paléographie ou des processus de correction 
marginale ou interlinéaire des manuscrits. Dans au moins un cas, 
la conjecture que je propose semble atteindre un deuxième degré 
d’hypothese, échappant apparemment à toute base textuelle. En ef- 
fet, en 2,31 une première conjecture explique le passage de la forme 
attestée par G à celle de TM (de anxn à apnea), et cette 
conjecture sert de base à l’explication conjecturale de la forme re- 
présentée par G: "27 w^: Dn, comme altération d'un texte 
original: 27 89 Bmw". Cependant cette deuxième conjecture 
s'appuie elle aussi sur les témoins du texte dans la mesure ou elle 
est requise par une autre partie du texte (Un 27 185). 


(£) Ci-dessus note 15. 
(63) Ci-dessus note 48. 
(€) Ci-dessus note 57. 
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Certains des passages du TM considérés ici sont de fausses 
lectiones difficiliores créées par la tension qu’une correction fait 
nécessairement subir au texte original (cf. 2,34). Du fait de l’histoire 
complexe du texte de certains livres, la critique textuelle ne peut faire 
l'économie d'une évaluation des variantes à l’intérieur de l'unité 
littéraire où elle les trouve (voir I.1). Cette évaluation est la seule 
garantie contre les apparences de «difficulté littéraire». Un témoin 
peut faire croire à son ancienneté là ou il a vieilli, simplement parce 
qu'il a plus souffert que les autres témoins. La critique textuelle doit 
donc parfois s'associer étroitement à une ceuvre de critique littéraire, 
spécialement si elle refuse de traiter les variantes en fonction des 
processus de canonisation par lesquels des accidents textuels anciens 
sont intégrés dans une unité littéraire, et aussi si elle refuse l'a priori 
d'une transmission textuelle commengant par «l'édition» d'un livre 
biblique achevé (voir 1.2). Pourtant la critique textuelle n'en garde 
pas moins son champ d'application et ses instruments spécifiques. 
Elle a pour táche d'évaluer, dans chaque cas, les témoins existants et 
de se mettre en quéte du texte le plus original, accessible directement 
ou conjecturable à partir de ces témoins. 
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SUMMARY 


Theological considerations and textual accidents may have influenced the 
Masoretic text (MT) of Jeremiah 2. This article shows that the Greek 
version of Jeremiah should not be underestimated as a witness to the 
earliest available text, even where this Greek text itself witnesses to later 
reworking. Any conjecture in textual criticism is valid only insofar as it can 
explain the extant witnesses to a text, and the solutions proposed here 
suggest that it is possible to discern where MT has undergone modifications 
which have deformed the original meaning of some of the oracles. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Hearts, Beds, and Repentance 
in Psalm 4,5 and Hosea 7,14 


One of the first steps someone might take to clarify a difficult biblical text is 
to look for other passages that might shed light on it. A side benefit that 
accompanies this procedure is that frequently the several texts illuminate 
one another. As a result, not only is the primary object of study clarified 
but so are the others. In tackling the problems of Ps 4,5 I had occasion to 
take a closer look at Hos 7,14a and Ps 149,5, which bear some relationship 
to this psalm verse. Below I give the MT of these three texts, accompanied 
by the RSV translation: 


Ps 4,5: 
rigzü w@al-tehetä’ü || ’imrû bilbabkem ‘al-miskabkem wedommú 


Be angry, but sin not; 
commune with your own hearts on your beds, and be silent. 
Hos 7,14a: 


welö’-zaägü ’elay belibbam || ki yélili (MT: yeyelilü) *al-miskebótam 


They do not cry to me from the heart, 
but they wail upon their beds. 
Ps 149,5: 


ya'lezü hasidim bekabód |] yerann®nü “al-miskebötam 


Let the faithful exult in glory; 
let them sing for joy on their couches. 


These three texts have several things in common. Most noticeable is 
the phrase “al-miskab/misktbót (“upon [your/their] bed[s]”) in the last 
colon of each. This is preceded by a prepositional phrase with be-: beleb/ 
lebab in Ps 4,5b; Hos 7,14a and bekabód in Ps 149,5. Each of the texts in 
question contains two plural verbs. In two instances (Ps 149,5 and Hos 
7,14a) the verbs denote actions associated with strong emotions, rejoicing 
and lamentation respectively. Although the MT of Ps 4,5b does not appear 
to have reference to such actions, several commentators have proposed a 
similar interpretation for the verbs in this text as well. 

In these three verses there is some term or terms whose precise 
interpretation cannot be determined at first glance. In Ps 149,5 kabód can 
have several meanings (as we shall see presently) — which one is intended 
here? Is the function of the ki in Hos 7,14a causal, adversative, or 
emphatic? Finally, what is the derivation of the two verbs in Ps 4,5bc? And 
how does the w*- function here? 
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Psalm 149,5 


S. Gevirtz was the first to draw attention to the parallelism between 
*al-miskebót and belebab/käböd in Ps 149,5 and Hos 7,14a. He demonstrated 
that biblical Hebrew kabód is a homonym, behind which lies a masculine 
term meaning ‘ glory” and a feminine term referring to a front or interior 
part of the body and by extension denoting “the self”. Thus be/ebab in 
Hos 7,14a and bekabód in Ps 149,5 have the same meaning: both mean 
“within (one)self” (!). The presence of the word-pair ‘is/z // rnn(?) in this 
verse supports the parallelism of bekaböd and *al-miskebótàm (). 

Recently A.R. Ceresko has argued persuasively that käböd in this 
text is a divine epithet, “the Glorious One”, the sixth of seven such 
epithets in the poem (*). Does this mean that in this psalm bekaböd and 
*al-miskebótàm are not parallel and synonymous after all? It is not 
necessary to opt for one of these interpretations and reject the other. Ps 
149,5 is a parade example of poetic ambivalence (°): bekabód means both 
“in the Glorious One” and also “in (them)selves’’. It is no coincidence 
that, unlike the corresponding terms in Ps 4,5b and Hos 7,14a, no 
pronominal suffix appears on this noun in Ps 149,5, because this would 
destroy the ambivalence. 

Ceresko has made another contribution to the discussion of the three 
texts by showing that “al-misktbótam in v. 5 contrasts with bighal häsidim 
in v.1: the latter refers to something that takes place “in public”, while 
the former refers to something “in private” (6). A corollary of this inter- 
pretation is that the parallel expression bekabód also refers to a private 
setting. 


() S. GEVIRTZ, ‘Simeon and Levi in ‘The Blessing of Jacob” (Gen. 49:5-7)”, 
HUCA 52 (1981) 100-110, esp. 103. 

C) The pair may also be found in Prov 11,10; Ps 5,12; 1 Chr 16,31-32. On this 
see Y. AVISHUR, Stylistic Studies of Word-Pairs in Biblical and Ancient Semitic 
Literatures (AOAT 210; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1984) 314. 

C) Sound patterning in this bicolon gives further evidence of a connection 
between these two words (on this subject, see the excellent work of T.P. MCCREESH, 
Biblical Sound and Sense: Poetic Sound Patterns in Proverbs 10-29 [JSOTSS 128; 
Sheffield 1991]). Specifically, the phonic link between the nouns serves to underscore 
the basic synonymity and parallelism of the two clauses: 

ya‘lezû häsidim bekabód || yerannenü ‘al miskebótam 
kabòd keböt 
The phonic linkage in the original text was probably stronger than appears in MT. 
Since the shewa in miskebötam is reduced from /a/, it is likely that the half-vowel 
retained some of the a coloration, and thus is perhaps closer to /käbot|. 

(4) A.R. CERESKO, “Psalm 149: Poetry, Themes (Exodus and Conquest), and 
Social Function”, Bib 67 (1986) 178 and n.9. 

(5) On this issue, see P. R. RAABE, “ Deliberate Ambiguity in the Psalter”, JBL 
110 (1991) 213-227. 

(9) CERESKO, “Psalm 149", 186. In championing this position Ceresko revives 
the opinion put forth over a century and a half ago by the German exegete 
F.J.V.D. MAURER, Commentarius Grammaticus Historicus Criticus in Vetus 
Testamentum (Leipzig 1838) III, 368: “Tam privata quam publica omnium sit 
laetitia", which Ceresko (ibid.) paraphrases, “ Let everyone be as joyful in the 
privacy of his own house as he is in the public assembly ”. 
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Despite the importance of Ceresko’s contribution to the interpretation 
of Ps 149,5, and specifically for the understanding of how ‘al-miskab 
functions in such a context, he has not explained the expression fully. What 
is the purpose of contrasting public and private rejoicing? Is it merely for 
poetic balance? More seems to be at stake. The fuller explanation would be 
something like this. In the ancient Near East, including Israel, rejoicing and 
lamentation were often public actions, actions sanctioned and even 
demanded by the community on certain occasions. For example, the death 
of a king or a general fast required of the populace lamentation and a 
congeries of other behaviors (e.g., weeping, tearing of garments) that 
manifested grief. “ [Such] ritual occasions of weeping were not spontaneous 
demonstrations of feeling. On the contrary, they were ritual actions that 
people were expected to perform on certain occasions" (7). The same held 
true, mutatis mutandis, in the case of ritual occasions of rejoicing. Eleven 
times the Pentateuch commands Israel (i.e., all Israelites) to “‘ rejoice before 
the Lord” (8). In such cases the individual’s personal feelings had to be set 
aside if necessary in the face of the joyous significance for the community of 
the event(s) to be celebrated P). What does this tell us about the distinctive 
character of the rejoicing described in Ps 149,5? The references to interiority 
(“in [one's] heart/self ") and privacy Con [one’s] bed") indicate that what 
is implied in this verse is spontaneous, personal joy experienced by each 
individual in contradistinction to the public, “ritual” exultation alluded to 
in v.1 (bighal). It is not rejoicing that is motivated by conformity to the 
activity of the group but that arises from the depths of the individual’s 
heart. It is joy that is sincerely felt. 


Thus Ps 149,5 may be translated: 


Let the faithful rejoice within themselves/in the ** Glorious One”, 
let them shout for joy upon their beds. 


Hosea 7,14 


The ki at the beginning of the second colon in Hos 7,14a is usually 
taken as adversative. F.I. Andersen and D.N. Freedman, however, in their 
commentary on Hosea, do not translate it at all: “They did not cry 


() G.A. ANDERSON, A Time to Mourn, a Time to Dance: The Expression of 
Grief and Joy in Israelite Religion (University Park, PA 1991) 3. 

@) Lev 23,40; Num 10,10; Deut 12,7.12.18; 14,26; 16,11.14.15; 26,11; 27,7. See 
ANDERSON, A Time to Mourn, 19. 

9) In the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15,11-32), the father has to plead 
with the elder son to join the festivities celebrating the return of his “dead” 
brother, now come back to life. This was an occasion of mandatory celebration at 
least for all the household, if not the entire village, regardless of how anyone felt 
about the younger son. It is for this reason that the father must be taken literally 
when he says, edppavôñvar Se Kai yapfivar Eder — “But we had to celebrate and 
make merry ....”. 
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out to me from their hearts, // They did not shriek from their beds” (19). 
The authors give no reason for this; presumably they would interpret the ki 
as emphatic. Nevertheless, they note a possible connection with Ps 149,5 
and take /o” as governing both clauses(!!). The presence of two parallel 
expressions within these two clauses provides strong evidence for the fact 
that the clauses are parallel and essentially synonymous. First, there is 
belibbam || “al-misktbótam, virtually equivalent to bekabód [| “al-miskebötam 
in Ps 149,5. Second, the line contains the word-pair s/z“g // yll (Hiphil) 
occurring 11 * in the MT and known also in Aramaic(?). All examples 
occur in a clear context of mourning or lamentation and constitute the 
diametrical opposite of the pair found in Ps 149,5: */z // rnn. One passage in 
particular brings this out. In Isa 65,13-14 four successive cola begin with 
hinneh “äbäday (“ Behold, my servants...’’), followed by w®attem (‘but 
you..."). The happy fate of the Lord's servants is contrasted in each case 
with the opposite, unhappy fate of “you”. The third and fourth in this 
series contain the word-pair smh // rnn(S): hinneh ‘äbaday yismehü and 
hinneh “äbäday yaronnú. In the last of these contrasts we°attem is the subject 
of s°q and yll (v. 14b): 


13d Behold, my servants shall rejoice, but you... 
14a Behold, my servants shall sing for joy 

for gladness of heart; 
14b But you shall cry out for pain of heart, 

and shall wail for anguish of spirit. 


Hos 7,14a is the only occurrence of the word-pair which contains a 
preposition indicating that the crying/wailing is directed to someone — "ëlo, 
The fact that the crying is addressed to Yahweh means that something 
more is at stake here than mere lamentation. Although s/z‘q usually means 
to cry out to God in dire distress, requesting deliverance, in several texts 
there is the added notion of repentance, as in Judg 10,10; 1Sam 12,10; Neh 
9,4. Two factors suggest the presence of the theme of repentance — or, 
more accurately, non-repentance — in Hos 7,14: (1) the allusions to 
covenant violation in the context of this passage (!*) and (2) comparison 
with Hos 8,1-3, which contains the same verb with the dative and is also 
bracketed by reference to covenant transgression (vv. 1b.3a). But here the 
repentance is insincere: 


(19) F.I. ANDERSEN-D. N. FREEDMAN, Hosea (AB 24; Garden City, NY 1980) 462. 

(11) Ibid., 474: “If it [i.e., Hos 7,14a] is like Ps 149:5, it [i.e., crying out on their 
beds] is a legitimate act of devotion to Yahweh, which they are neglecting, and /ó” in 
v. 14aA covers the verb of v. 14aB ". 

(12) Biblical Hebrew: Isa 14,31; 15,8; 65,14; Jer 25,34.36; 47,2; 48,20.31; 49,3; 
Ezek 21,17; Zeph 1,10; Aramaic: Sefire I A:29-30 ([s*]gh wyll). See AvisHuR, Word- 
Pairs, 469. 

(13) On this word-pair see AVISHUR, Word-Pairs, 287, 654. 

(14) Cf. nadedá mimmenni (“they have strayed from me") and pas*'à bí (“they 
have rebelled against me") in v. 13b, yasúrú bí (“they have departed from me") in 
v. Läb Note the synonymity of the first and last expressions, in effect bracketing this 
subsection with charges of covenant infidelity. 
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1 el-hikkekä Sopar 
ki (MT: ka-) neser ‘al-bét yhwh 
ya'an “abdú beriti 
we al-töräti pasa*ù 
2 If yizägü 
"élohé (MT: *elohay) y*da'dnüka yisra el 
3  zanah yisra’el tób 
’öyeb yirdepü 


(Put) a trumpet to your lips — 
for there is a vulture (?) over the house of the Lord! 


Because they have transgressed my covenant 
and have rebelled against my teaching. 


They cry out to me, 
‘O God of Israel, we acknowledge (only) you "! (15) 


(But) Israel has spurned the good (19) — 
(so) an enemy shall pursue (him). 


The evidence pointing to a repentance context in Hos 7,14 renders 
improbable the common assumption that the reference to crying out “on 
their beds” in Hos 7,14a has something to do with a Canaanite fertility 
rite (17). Given the close formal and lexical relationship between Ps 149,5 and 
Hos 7,14a, Ceresko’s enlightening interpretation of “on their beds” in the 
former provides the clue to understanding belibbam || *al-miskebótam in this 
passage as well. Just as rejoicing in private in Psalm 149 bespeaks personal, 
heartfelt joy as opposed to merely going through the motions of public, 
community-mandated rejoicing, so crying out to Yahweh in one's heart and 
wailing (to him) on one's bed are acts of repentance that are private rather 
than public, and therefore (presumably) sincere. By berating the people for 
not crying out to Yahweh in their hearts or wailing upon their beds, the 
prophet is charging them with lack of true repentance vis-à-vis Yahweh. 
Rather than repenting, the people gash themselves (v.14b)(!8) “al-dagan 


^v 66 


wetirós, “over grain and wine". This forbidden mourning rite(!°) is here 


(15) See ANDERSEN-FREEDMAN, Hosea, 490. 

(19) Here töb is best understood as a covenant term (cf. beriti in v. 1b above). 
see M. Fox, “ Tób as Covenant Terminology”, BASOR 209 (1973) 41-42; I. JOHAG, 
“twb — Terminus Technicus in Vertrags- und Bündnisformularen des alten Orients 
und des Alten Testaments”, Bausteine biblischer Theologie: Festgabe für G. 
Johannes Botterweck zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht von seinen Schülern (ed. H.-J. 
FABRY) (BBB 50; Cologne Bonn 1977) 3-23. 

(7) E.g., H.W. WoLFF, Hosea: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet 
Hosea (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1974) 128; J.L. Mays, Hosea (OTL; London 1969) 
112. 

(18) Reading yitgódadú for MT’s yitgórarú, with many commentators (see LXX: 
KOTETÉUVOVTO). 

(12) Cf. Deut 14,1. 
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connected with obtaining “grain and wine”, probably from Baal(2). The 
people express their "sincere" devotion to Baal and by that very act their 
disloyalty to Yahweh (14bß: yasúrú bi). 

With the foregoing discussion in mind, Hos 7,14a may be translated: 


They do not cry out to me within their hearts, 
indeed, they do not wail upon their beds. 


Psalm 4,5 


The verbs in Ps 4,5bc are the most controverted aspect of this text. In 
the case of the last, wedommü, there has been some discussion as to 
whether it is to be derived from dmm I, “to be silent”, or from dmm II, 
“to mourn, wail” (21). And in the case of the first, there is disagreement 
as to whether MT's ’imrü (1. e., from mr “to speak ") is correct, or, as a 
number of commentators have suggested, should be emended to hamerü, a 
Hiphil imperative from mrr, “to be bitter" (22), with the sense ‘weep 
bitterly ” (23). 

The information gained from the foregoing study of Hos 7,14a and Ps 
149,5 provides elements of a solution to these difficulties. (1) “In (one's) 
heart/self” and “on (one’s) bed" are found together in only these three 
texts in the MT. The fact that these expressions are parallel and virtually 
synonymous in Hos 7,14a and in Ps 149,5 makes it probable that bilbabkem 
and “al-miskabkem in Ps 4,5 are also parallel and synonymous. (2) The 
verbs connected with these prepositional phrases must also be in paral- 
lelism. A corollary of this fact is that the w*- before domm should be 
parsed as emphatic waw rather than the conjunction (^). (3) What is more, 


(2°) Each time (dagan we)tirös occurs in Hosea (2,10.11.24; 4,11; 9,2) the issue is 
whether these are provided by Yahweh or Baal; see ANDERSEN-FREEDMAN, Hosea, 
474-475. 

(21) Commentators who derive wedömmü from dmm II, “to mourn" (rather 
than from dmm I, “to be silent") include M. DAHOOD, Psalms I: 1-50 (AB 16; 
Garden City, NY 1965) 24; J. S. KSELMAN, “A Note on Psalm 4,5”, Bib 68 (1987) 
103-105; B. R. LEVINE, “Sound, Silence, and the Phenomenology of Mourning in 
Biblical Israel”, JANESCU 22 (1993) (FS. Y. Muffs) 97. 

(2) The following commentators emend MT ’imrü to hamerú (cf. BHK critical 
apparatus): B. DuHM, Die Psalmen (KHCAT 14; Tubingen 21922) 123; H. GUNKEL, 
Die Psalmen (Göttingen 1968 [reprint] 17; H. SCHMIDT, Die Psalmen (HAT 15; 
Tübingen 1934) 8; C. WESTERMANN, Ausgewählte Psalmen (Göttingen 1984) 92 
(English translation: The Living Psalms [Grand Rapids, MI 1989] 123). 

(23) The use of the Hiphil with mrr may be explained in one of two ways. (1) It 
could be an ellipsis, in which one is to supply beki, “ weeping” — lit., “to make 
bitter (one's) weeping”. Cf. Sir 38,17: hmr bky whtm mspd, “ Weep bitterly and 
wail thoroughly" (lit., “Make [your] weeping bitter and make [your] wailing 
thorough "). On this reading of the text, see P. W. SKEHAN-A. Di LELLA, The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB 39; New York 1987) 439-440. (2) It could be taken 
literally to mean, “to produce (that which is) bitter” or “to cause (that which is) 
bitter to be” — i.e., tears or the bitter taste associated with weeping. On this 
concept, see T. CoLLINs, “The Physiology of Tears (Part I)", CBQ 33 (1971) 
35-37. 

(4) KSELMAN, “A Note on Psalm 4,5”, 104, also parses the w*- before dommú 
as the emphatic waw. In this he follows DAHOOD, Psalms I, 24. 
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“in (one’s) heart/self" and “on (one’s) bed" in Hos 7,14a and Ps 149,5 
reflect only two possible settings-in-life, which are mirror opposites of each 
other: rejoicing or lamentation. Since “say” and ‘be silent" have nothing 
to do with such a setting, they can hardly be correct in Ps 4,5. This leaves as 
the only possible choice the derivation of the last verb from dmm II and of 
the first from mrr (Hiphil) rather than from "^mr(?), even though this 
admittedly involves an emendation to the MT. Methodologically, such a 
minor emendation is preferable to flying in the face of the evidence from 
the two passages presented thus far by retaining the MT’s reading of the 
first verb (2°). The two verbs, then, both refer to aspects of lamentation. 
Another argument supporting the emendation of ’imrü to hämerü is 
the fact that there is a significant problem with the MT's reading ’imrü 
bilbabkem in v.5 — one which to my knowledge has not heretofore been 
noticed, but which cannot be lightly dismissed. The expression "mr 
beleb(ab), ‘to say in (one's) heart", occurs 30x in the MT (7). A careful 


(25) While some commentators have argued for reading mrr in this passage and 
some for dmm II, J.S. Kselman was apparently the first to realize that Ps 4,5 
contains both roots. However, he emends MT's "mrw to a noun, mr, “ bitterness ” 
(KSELMAN, “A Note on Psalm 4,5”, 104-105). But the evidence presented thus far 
would suggest a verb. Phonic considerations also point in this direction. There is a 
pattern connecting the first two cola, involving the phonic sequence /ü, al, ü/, which 
becomes more complex in the next two cola: 

Sa (rigz)ü (w?°)al (tehètà)ù 

b (^ imr )ü bilbabkem 

c (^ Jal miskabkem (wedomm)ù 
Here /u, al, ü/ in the first colon form a sonant chiasmus. This is amplified in the 
second and third cola by the rhyming bilbabkem...miskabkem: Jü, i-abkem, al, 
i-abkem, üj. The /u/ ending of the first word in 5b points to a verbal form. 

Another phonic schema appears to be present in our passage, which has some 
relevance to its interpretation. What follows is based on the MT, except for the 
omission of the hatef in the verb teheta’ü (a post-biblical feature). “X” and “Y” 
stand for the first and last imperatives in the tricolon (i.e., rigz- and dömm- 
respectively): 

X-u wéal eau 

aéu iae 

al iae  wé-Y-u 

We have here a kind of "staircase" pattern, formed by the repetition of the same 
vowels from one colon to the next. The /e, a, ü/ of tehtä’ü, which concludes the first 
colon, is reprised by the /a, e, u/ of hamerú at the beginning of the second. This is 
followed immediately by bilbabkem, ending the second colon, with an /i, a, el motif, 
which is repeated i in miskabkem. Significant too is the distribution of the ‘ ‘ tightening 
sequence” /ü, we, al] in the first colon, echoed chiastically by the “loosening 
sequence” /al, we, u/ in the last colon (on this terminology, see MCCREESH, Biblical 
Sound and Sense, 29). 

(29) The corruption from (what I argue would have been) the original hmrw to 
MT’s "mrw was triggered mainly by the presence of bilbabkem; "mr beleb(äb) is a 
common idiom in Biblical Hebrew (see below). The change was made easier by the 
fact that “ mourn, wail” is a rarer meaning of the root dmm, which may have been 
unfamiliar to some copyists; to them a verb meaning ‘say/speak” would appear to 
be a more natural complement to “be silent” (dmm I). 

(7) Gen 17,17; 27,41; Deut 7,17; 8,17; 9,4; 18,21; 1Kgs 12,26; Isa 14,13; 
47,8.10; 49,21; Jer 5,24; 13,22; Obad 1,3; Zeph 1,12; 2,15; Zech 12,5; Pss 4,5; 
10,6.11.13; 14,1; 35,25; 53,2; 74,8; Qoh 2,1.15; 3,17.18; Esth 6,6. 
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study of these occurrences reveals that every one of them — except Ps 
4,5 — is followed immediately by oratio recta. The same holds true of 
instances of the idiom in later Jewish literature or the NT (®). This is 
true also of the Akkadian cognate gabü ina libbi (with variants) — it 
likewise introduces direct speech (°). The only conclusion that can be 
drawn from this evidence is that biblical Hebrew "mr beleb(ab) functions 
as a formula introducing direct speech. The fact that in Ps 4,5 no such 
speech occurs in conjunction with this idiom makes its presence in this 
verse highly suspect. 

Corroboration of this interpretation of the verbs in Ps 4,5 comes from 
another example of “weeping” and “wailing” in parallelism, the only 
other OT text in which the former is expressed by mrr (Hiphil) — Zech 
Se wesäpdü “alayw kemisped ‘al-hayyahid 

w*hamer (©) *alayw kthamer *al-habb*kór 
And they shall mourn over him 

like the mourning over an only child, 
and they shall weep bitterly over him 

like the weeping over a firstborn. 


Here mrr (Hiphil) pairs with spd (mourn, wail”) whereas in Ps 4,5 mrr 
(Hiphil) pairs with dmm II, synonymous with spd. 

Ps 4,5, like Hos 7,14, also appears to be set in a context associated with 
repentance. This possibility was suggested recently by P.R. Raabe(?!). 


^ 


Those addressed in vv. 5-6 are the bene ’is, to whom vv. 3-4 refer. From the 
fact that the poet portrays them as people who “love rig’ and “seek 
kazab” (v. 3), we may suppose that they are guilty of going after gods other 
than Yahweh (2). They also appear to be in league with the speakers in 


(28) Cf. Wis 2,1; Tob 4,2; Bar 6,6; PssSol 8,3; 2 Esd 3,28; 8,58; Rom 10,6. 

(22) Of the thirteen examples of the idiom cited in CAD Q, 26, one is preceded 
by kiam, “thus”, a particle introducing direct speech; two are followed by umma, 
which likewise introduces oratio recta; five have both particles; and one has kiam 
and mà, another particle introducing a quotation. (Two examples are not relevant 
because in these cases the expression takes a direct object, awatu [** word "]). In these 
examples the variants to gabü ina libbi are: (1) one instance of the verb atmü instead 
of synonymous qabú; (2) seven instances of ana libbi instead of ina libbi (cf. 'amar 
leleb[ab], apparently synonymous in most cases with "amar beleb[äb], in Gen 8,21; 
1 Sam 27,1); (3) one instance of itti libbi (cf. dibber “im-leb in Qoh 1,16, likewise 
followed by direct speech); and (4) one instance of substitution of surru for 
synonymous /ibbu. 

C°) Perhaps one should emend the MT to the imperative, wehamerü. On the 
other hand, C.L. MEYERS-E.M. MEYERS, Zechariah 9-14 (AB 25C; New York 
1993) 342, allow that whmr could be an infinitive absolute, serving as a “legitimate 
substitute " for the expected plural imperative form. 

(1) RAABE, “ Deliberate Ambiguity in the Psalter ", 215. 

(2) DAHOOD, Psalms I, 23-24; G. Ravası, Il Libro dei Salmi: Volume 1° (1-50) 
(Bologna 1985) 128. In particular, "hb rig (“to love ‘emptiness’’’) and bqš (Piel) 
kazab (“to seek 'lie[s]' ") appear to be a perversion of pious Israelite practice — 
namely, “to love Yahweh” and “to seek Yahweh" (oral communication from J.S. 
Kselman). Elsewhere these two verbs appear together with only Yahweh as their 
object (Ps 40,17 = 70,5); cf. Prov 8,17, where Lady Wisdom is the object of "bb and 
Shr (Piel). 
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v.7, who ask: mi-yar’enü tób, "Who will let us see/experience good?” The 
question probably means, “Which god will grant us prosperity?" Verses 
5-6 are an attempt to stir these unfaithful to repentance. This interpretation 
provides the basis for making sense of the difficult rigzú wal tehètaü. It 
means “Quake (with fear) (°) and sin no more”. 


Sa Quake (with fear) and sin no more; 
weep bitterly within your hearts, 


c wail loudly (+) upon your beds. 
6a Offer fitting sacrifices, 
b and put your trust in Yahweh. 


The two verses appear to present the logical stages in the process of turning 
from idolatry to the worship of Yahweh: (1) realization of one’s 
wrongdoing (idolatry) and fear of Yahweh’s wrath (5aa: “Quake [with 
fear] ”); (2) ceasing consequently to continue in this sin (Saf: “and sin no 
more "); (3) sincere repentance and conversion (Sbc: “weep bitterly within 
your hearts // wail loudly upon your beds”); (4) the offering of "fitting" 
sacrifices to Yahweh — perhaps meaning sacrifices offered by someone 
with a righteous heart ($5) or sacrifices offered to Yahweh rather than some 
false god (6a: “Offer fitting sacrifices"); (5) finally, the penitents are 
admonished to trust in Yahweh alone (6b: “and put your trust in Yah- 
weh"); in context, this probably means: Put your trust in Yahweh rather 
than in the false gods whom you have trusted in up to now. 

It may be no coincidence that the expression dagan wetirös occurs 
shortly after the terms under consideration (in v. 5), just as it appears after 
the corresponding terms in Hos 7,14. If idolatry is a principal issue in this 
psalm, as in the Hosea passage, dagan wetirös in v. 8 may well refer to this 
theme: 


natattà simhá belibbi || meet deganam w*tirösam rabbi 
8 


(33) The verb rgz properly refers to some shaking or trembling movement, either 
of persons or things. When applied to the former, it connotes strong emotion — 
usually fear or anger. In 2Sam 19,1 it is applied to David when he hears of the death 
of Absalom. In this unique instance the shaking in question might be connected with 
sobbing. If this is correct, one would be tempted to read such a meaning in Ps 4,5a, 
where the context is one of sorrow and repentance. But more than likely the 
2Samuel text is part of the typical ancient Near Eastern description of the reaction 
to bad news. See DR Hess “A Convention in Hebrew Literature: The 
Reaction to Bad News”, ZAW 77 (1965) 86-90. Several of the texts discussed by 
Hillers contain a reference to trembling as an aspect of this phenomenon: rgz (Hab 
3,16), r‘d (Ps 48,7), rhp (Jer 23,9). See also the Neo-Assyrian example from 
Esarhaddon's “ Gottesbrief” cited by S. M. PAUL, “ Decoding a ‘Joint’ Expression 
in Daniel 4:6,16”, JANESCU 22 (1993) (FS. Y. Muffs) 122: itarrurä isdasu, "hus 
legs trembled ”. In Ps 4,5 the verb most likely expresses fear (physically manifested 
as trembling) at Yahweh's displeasure (cf. v. 3). 

(8^) This is an attempt to reflect in translation the force of the emphatic waw. 

(45) Note the expression zibhé-sedeq in Ps 51,21, following shortly after v. 19, 
which speaks of the “contrite heart” as being the psalmist's “sacrifice”. Might this 
suggest that true repentance is the “ acceptable sacrifice" — or at least the essential 
predisposition for offering such a sacrifice? 
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You have put more joy in my heart 
than (they ” experience at) the time 
when their grain and their wine is plentiful. 


So understood, the psalmist is referring to the many” of v.7 (probably to 
be identified with the bene °i§ of v. 3), for whom the basic issue is, ‘ Which 
god can assure us of prosperity?” Yahweh gives more true joy — which 
comes from sincere worship of him(%) — than does Baal when he 
(allegedly) provides the fruits of the earth (“their grain and their wine”) 
for his devotees. 


St. Mary’s Seminary & University Michael L. BARRE S.S. 
Baltimore, MD 21210 USA 


(5) In v.8 belibbi Simhä (“joy in my heart”) harks back to and contrasts with 
*hamerü bilbabkem (“weep bitterly in your hearts”) in v.5. This contrast provides a 
literary argument for reading hamerú rather than ’imrü in v. 5. 


De quelques ellipses dans les récits bibliques (!) 


Dans la première version du récit de l'«épouse en danger» (Gn 12,10-20), 
‘ un detail a longtemps provoqué la curiosité des exégètes. Sarai se trouve 
dans le harem de Pharaon, Abraham est comblé de biens et le récit pourrait 
se terminer là si YHWH n’intervenait pour frapper de plaies Pharaon et sa 
maison «à cause de Sarai, l'épouse d’Abram» (12,17)(2). Le verset suivant 
dit que Pharaon a convoqué Abram pour lui reprocher de ne pas avoir dit 
que Sarai était sa femme. Mais comment peut-il savoir que YHWH l’a frap- 
pé à cause de Sarai et que cette dernière est en réalité la femme d’Abram? À 
l'intérieur du récit, personne ne l'a informé sur la cause ou l'origine des 
plaies qui l'ont frappé. 

Il existe quelques exemples de procédés semblables dans les récits vé- 
térotestamentaires. A la fin du récit de la bénédiction de Jacob (Gn 27), 
Ésaü décide secrétement de tuer son frére aprés la mort d'Isaac, leur pére. 
Sans qu'on sache exactement par qui, Rebecca est avertie de la chose et 
invite de suite Jacob à s'éloigner de la maison pour quelque temps 
(27,41-42) 6). Dans l'épisode du vœu de Jephté (Jg 11,29-40), la fille du hé- 
ros sort en dansant à la rencontre de son père victorieux, ce dernier déchi- 
re son vêtement et exprime son désarroi. Puis la jeune fille dit à son père 
d'accomplir le vœu qu'il a prononcé (11,36). Mais rien dans le récit ne nous 
dit comment elle peut savoir ce que son pére a promis avant de partir en 
guerre contre les Ammonites. Un épisode de la vie de David, le meurtre 
d'Ishbaal (Meribbaal), contient lui aussi un trait semblable (2 S 4,1-12). 
Les meurtriers portent à David la téte du fils de Jonathan, croyant sans 
doute obtenir quelque faveur. Mais le roi les accuse d'avoir assassiné un 
homme innocent dans sa maison, sur son lit (4,11). Or, comment David 
peut-il connaitre ces détails? Il n'était pas présent et personne, dans le ré- 
cit, n'est venu le prévenir. Enfin, signalons aussi le cas du serpent et de la 
femme dans le récit de la chute (Gn 3,1-24). Le serpent parle à la femme 
d'une défense divine touchant les fruits du jardin (3,1). Et elle répond en 
précisant de quoi il s'agit (3,2-3). Mais cette interdiction a été stipulée au 
premier homme avant la création des animaux et de la femme (2,17). On 
peut donc se demander comment deux autres personnages peuvent étre au 
courant de ce fait au début du chapitre 3. 


(!) Texte d'une conférence donnée au congrès SBL de Leuven le 9 août 1994. 

(2) Il s'agit donc d'un coup de théâtre qui change de façon inattendue le cours 
du récit, créant ainsi un «effet de surprise». Voir S. CHATMAN, Story and Discourse. 
Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film (Ithaca-London 1978) 59-62. 

(3) Personne n'a pu étre averti, puisque 27,41b contient un «monologue inté- 
rieur »: «Esaú se dit en lui-même» (lit. «à son coeur»: wayyo^ mer ... b‘libbô). 
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Ces quelques cas presentent tous un Element commun: un personnage 
possede une information que personne, à l’intérieur du récit, ne lui a for- 
mellement communiquée. Comment expliquer ce fait? Après avoir analysé 
le phénomène et offert une première classification, cet article discutera les 
textes et les diverses propositions qui ont été faites jusqu’ici, pour enfin ten- 
ter de donner une réponse d’ensemble à cette question. 


I. Ellipses, «blancs » et omissions 


Tout d’abord, il est utile de circonscrire le phénomène en question. Il 
existe, en effet, de nombreux types d’ellipses dans les récits bibliques (^). Les 
auteurs distinguent deux catégories principales: les «blancs», ou ellipses 
sans importance, et les «omissions» proprement dites, ou ellipses qui ont 
une fonction dans le récit (°). En fait, il s’avère utile dans ce domaine d’utili- 
ser un critère particulier, en l’occurrence le rôle du lecteur, et de déterminer 
la nature des «ellipses» en fonction de l’intervention plus ou moins grande 
qui est requise de celui-ci dans chaque cas. Le lecteur, en effet, peut simple- 
ment ignorer les éléments absents, les suppléer automatiquement, presque 
sans le noter, ou devoir intervenir activement à des degrés divers. 

Ce premier essai de classification ne se veut pas exhaustif. Il veut seule- 
ment fournir un premier outil de travail et un cadre général en vue d’analy- 
ser les textes, quitte à affiner l’instrument en cours de route. Quelques 
exemples vont permettre de vérifier son efficacité. 

Dans le cas des «blancs» ou «silences» proprement dits, le narrateur 
saute des détails qu'il considère comme insignifiants. Ces «blancs» ou «si- 
lences » ont pour seule fonction de mettre en relief les éléments que le récit a 
retenu. Ainsi, de toute l’enfance de Moise, le récit de Pexode n’a retenu que 
celui de sa naissance et de son sauvetage (Ex 2,1-10). Tout le reste est passé 
sous silence. En fait, chaque récit est l’objet d’un choix et les «indétermina- 
tions» de ce genre sont innombrables dans les récits, bibliques et autres (9). 
Dans ce cas, le lecteur se laisse simplement guider par le récit et se contente 
d'ignorer toutes les zones de silence qui entourent la narration. 

Un second type de «lacune» suppose déjà une intervention active du 
lecteur. Dans les récits de cette catégorie, un maillon de la chaîne narrative 
manque, mais il peut aisément être suppléé par le lecteur. En général, il s’a- 
git de récits basés sur la structure ordre/exécution d’un ordre. Assez sou- 
vent, la description de l’exécution de l’ordre est omise(’). Dans le récit des 


(4) Voir M. STERNBERG, Poetics and Biblical Narrative. Ideological Literature 
and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington, IN 1985) 235-263; J.L. SKA, «Our Fa- 
thers Have Told Us». Introduction to the Analysis of Hebrew Narratives (SubBib 
13; Rome 1990) 8-9, 12-14. 

(5) Voir STERNBERG, Poetics, 235-237. Il distingue les «blanks» («blancs », «si- 
lences ») des « gaps» («omissions »). 

(6) R. INGARDEN, Vom Erkennen des literarischen Kunstwerks (Tubingen 1968) 
12 et passim, appelle ces «blancs» Unbestimmtheiten, «indéterminations ». 

() C'est ce qu'avait déjà noté W. BAUMGARTNER, «Ein Kapitel vom hebrá- 
ischen Erzáhlungstil», Eucharisterion (FS. H Gunkel) (FRLANT 19; Göttingen 
1923) 145-157. 
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plaies, par exemple, le début est très souvent identique: YHWH envoie Mo- 
ise, parfois avec Aaron son frère, chez le roi d’Egypte, pour demander ä ce- 
lui-ci de bien vouloir laisser partir Israél. Si le souverain refuse, YHWH en- 
verra une plaie. En réalité, le récit comme tel ne raconte ni l’entrevue de 
Moise et de Pharaon ni la réaction de ce dernier pour passer immédiate- 
ment à la description de la plaie. Le lecteur, en effet, devine aisément que 
Moise a exécuté l’ordre de YHWH et que Pharaon a refusé d’obtempe- 
rer (*). Dans ce genre de narration, il arrive méme que le lecteur ne se rende 
pas compte de cette lacune du texte, tant il est naturel de compléter le récit 
lorsque son déroulement est prévisible. 

Dans le même ordre d’idée, le lecteur peut être appelé à répondre à 
une question rhétorique qui reste sans réponse. Cette question se trouve 
souvent en conclusion d’un récit. Parfois, elle peut être implicite €). Cette 
fois, l'intervention du lecteur revêt une plus grande importance, puisqu'il 
lui revient de conclure le récit. Dans certains cas, la réponse peut étre tout 
sauf évidente (19). 

Quant aux «omissions», elles impliquent directement le lecteur. 
Ces «omissions » portent sur des éléments importants du récit laissés de 
côté et qui, en règle générale, réapparaissent a un moment ultérieur de la 
narration. Un des exemples les plus connus se trouve dans le livre de Jo- 
nas. Lorsque le prophéte fuit à Tarsis au lieu d'aller à Ninive, le narra- 
teur se garde bien de dévoiler ses motivations (Jon 1,3). Ce n'est que plus 
tard que le lecteur apprendra de la bouche de Jonas les raisons de son 
comportement bizarre (4,3). Cette fois, le róle du lecteur est éminemment 
actif: il est amené à se poser des questions, puis à formuler une ou plu- 
sieurs hypothéses que sa lecture infirmera ou confirmera par la suite. Il 
arrive méme que le récit ne fournisse qu'une réponse partielle à ses inter- 
rogations. 

Comment classer les «ellipses» mentionnées au début de cet article? A 
notre avis, elle se rangent parmi les «silences» ou lacunes que le lecteur 
comble presque à son insu. C'est ce qu'il faut montrer à présent. 


(35) Le fait a déjà été observé par les rabbins (Ramban); voir M. GREENBERG, 
Understanding Exodus (New York 1969) 163. Dans la plaie des sauterelles, au 
contraire, YHWH ne parle pas du chátiment concret à Moise, mais dans ce récit il 
y a entrevue avec Pharaon et, à ce moment, la plaie est annoncée (Ex 10,1-6). Ain- 
si, les choses ne sont jamais présentées qu'une seule fois. Le Pentateuque Samari- 
tain, au contraire, contient chaque fois un texte complet avec récit de l'annonce et 
récit de l'exécution. 

C) Voir Gn 12,18-19 (Abram ne répond pas aux reproches de Pharaon); 18,14 
(Abraham et Sara ont-ils reconnu YHWH?); 34,31; 50,19-21 (les frères ne répon- 
dent pas à l'offre que leur fait Joseph); Ex 17,7; Jon 4,11. Dans le NT, voir Lc 
15,32. 

(19) Dans la littérature moderne, il est coutume de parler, dans ce cas, de « para- 
bole ouverte»; voir R. M. EASTMAN, « The Open Parabole: Demonstration and Defi- 
nition», College English 22 (1960) 15-18; W.C. BoorH, The Rhetoric of Fiction (Chi- 
cago-London 21983) 285-286. Un possible exemple biblique de «parabole ouverte » 
est l'histoire de David et Urie (2 S 11). Voir STERNBERG, Poetics, 196-222. À la fin de 
ce récit, le lecteur est incapable de dire si Urie s'est rendu compte que David lui avait 
ravi Bethsabée et était décidé à le supprimer. 
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II. Analyse des textes 
l. Gn 12,18 


Flavius Josèphe (**), parmi les auteurs anciens, et H. Gunkel (2), parmi 
les auteurs modernes, ont fourni la plupart des explications possibles de ce 
texte. Pour Flavius Josèphe, Pharaon offrit un sacrifice pour savoir quel re- 
mede pourrait le guérir et les prêtres-devins lui déclarèrent qu’il avait pro- 
voqué l’ire divine en cherchant à faire violence à la femme de son hôte. Aus- 
sitôt, Pharaon interroge Sarai et apprend ainsi la vérité (13). En réalité, Jose- 
phe réagit en lecteur normal et avisé de son temps: il remplace la lacune par 
une version vraisemblable des faits à partir de sa connaissance des coutu- 
mes égyptiennes. | 

H. Gunkel, près de vingt siècles plus tard, observe d’abord que deux 
variantes du récit contiennent l’élément qui fait défaut en Gn 12. Dans la 
seconde version de l’episode (Gn 20), le souverain trompé, Abimélek, est 
averti en songe de la supercherie inventée par le patriarche (20,3-7). Dans la 
troisième, où cette fois Isaac et Rebecca sont les hôtes d’Abimélek, le roi 
découvre la vérité par hasard (26,8). Sur cette base, Gunkel émet l’hypothè- 
se que Gn 12 devait lui aussi contenir un élément semblable, parce que les 
«anciens récits bien écrits ne laissent pas de telles questions sans répon- 
se» (+). Que contenait le texte original? Dans le cas de Gn 12, Gunkel pro- 
pose une solution apparentée à celle de Flavius Josèphe: Pharaon a consulté 
ses devins et magiciens (^). Si le récit est à présent lacunaire, c'est parce que 
cette partie a été supprimée. Pourquoi? Selon Gunkel, il y a deux explica- 
tions possibles. (1) Sans doute s’est-on offusqué à une époque récente que 
Pharaon ait pu obtenir une réponse exacte de ses devins. En réalité, dans la 
plupart des cas, les devins des nations sont incapables de trouver la réponse 
ou d’interpreter les rêves. (2) Ou bien quelqu'un a voulu supprimer un texte 
où il est dit explicitement que Sarai n'est pas la sœur d’Abram, alors qu'elle 
est, selon 20,12, sa demi-sœur. Cette fois, l’exégèse prend un tour nettement 
historique et critique. Comme lecteur, Gunkel cherche à compléter le texte. 
Mais il attribue le texte reconstitué à l’auteur du récit original et la lacune à 
des interventions qui ont eu lieu au cours de l’histoire de la transmission de 
celui-ci. La solution est donc à chercher dans le passé. De plus, il base cette 
reconstitution sur une conception du récit qui lui permet de dire ce qu’une 
narration doit ou ne doit pas nécessairement contenir, ce que d’aucuns ne 
manqueront pas, bien évidemment, de contester. Dernière observation: en 
comparant les lectures de Flavius Josèphe et de Gunkel, il est possible de 
mesurer l’évolution des mentalités et de constater que, selon les époques, il 
existe bien des façons de concevoir le rôle du lecteur. 


(à) Flavius Joséphe, Ant. Jud. 1,8,1. 

(2) H. GUNKEL, Genesis (GHAT 1; Gottingen 31910) 171-172. 

(13) Une version semblable est rapportée par Eusébe de Césarée, Praeparatio 
evangelica, IX,18, qui l’attribue à Eupolémos. 

(14) Genesis, 172: «Auch unsere Variante muß notwendiger Weise diese Frage 
beantwortet haben; gute, alte Erzählungen lassen so wichtige Fragen nicht offen » 
(nous soulignons). 

(15) Gunkel propose comme paralleles 1 S 6 (voir 6,2); Jon 1,7-8 (tirage au sort); 
Gn 41; Ex 7,11 etc. 
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Les autres solutions proposées par les rabbins ou les exégètes modernes 
reviennent pour la plupart à celles de Flavius Josèphe. Pour certains, 
Pharaon a recours à la divination (6). Pour d'autres, il a mené une enquête 
qui lui a permis de découvrir la vérité(!); pour d'autres encore, il a 
interrogé Sarai (t8) ou Abram (°). Enfin, il a pu avoir un rêve, comme en 
Gn 20,3 (2%). Une seule voix discordante dans ce chœur: celle de B. Vawter, 
pour qui le narrateur ne s’est sûrement pas embarassé de telles questions. Il 
poursuivait son dessein de raconter l’histoire patriarcale et ne s’occupait pas 
de problèmes de logique ou même de fair play). Vawter fait appel, lui 
aussi, aux conventions narratives, mais pour arriver à une conclusion 
diamétralement opposée à celle de Gunkel. Par la suite, nous essayerons de 
trancher la question. 


2. Gn 27,41-42 


Ici encore, l’ingéniosité des lecteurs s’est longtemps exercée sur ces 
versets. Les premières explications sont d'ordre surnaturel: c’est Esprit 
Saint qui a averti Rebecca des desseins criminels de son fils (2). Ensuite, les 
interprètes ont préféré des solutions plus naturelles. Pour les uns, Rebecca a 
tout deviné elle-même (23); pour d'autres, c'est Ésaü qui a parlé directement 
à sa mère (2) ou à quelqu'un d'autre qui l’a rapporté à Rebecca (25). Tous 
ces essais ont un point commun: ils ajoutent quelque chose au texte qui 
paraît incomplet. Mais personne ne cherche une solution en-dehors du 
monde du texte, ce qui sera le cas pour le récit suivant. 


(1°) O. PROCKSCH, Die Genesis (KAT 1; Leipzig 1913) 96. 

(P) S.R. DRIVER, The Book of Genesis (Westminster Commentaries; London 
81911) 150. 

(18) Voir Ramban (Nachmanides), Commentary on the Torah. Genesis. 
Translated and Annotated by C. B. Chavel (New York 1971) 177; A. KNOBEL, 
Die Genesis (KeHAT 11; Leipzig 21860) 138; F. DELITZSCH, Commentar über die 
Genesis (Leipzig 1872) 297; B. JAcoB, Das erste Buch der Tora. Genesis (Berlin 
1934) 354; N. M. SARNA, The JPS Torah Commentary. Genesis (Philadelphia, PA 
1989) 97. 

(19) C'est l'opinion de quelques rabbins, selon Ramban (Nachmanides); voir 
note précédente. 

(2) PROCKSCH, Genesis, 96 (avec référence à Gunkel). Il est étonnant que les 
commentaires plus récents ne mentionnent plus le problème. 

(3) B. VAWTER, On Genesis. A New Reading (Garden City, NY 1977) 182. 

(2) BerR 67,9; Tg. Ps.-J.; Rashi, voir Le Pentateuque accompagné du commen- 
taire de Rashi. Traduit en français par J. Bloch e. a. I: La Genese (Paris 21971) 183. 
Rashi sera critiqué par Ramban. 

(3) DELITZSCH, Genesis, 395; A. B. EHRLICH, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel. 
I: Genesis und Exodus (Leipzig 1908) 133. 

(^) Ramban (Nachmanides); voir Commentary, 346-347. 

(^) Ibn Ezra (critiqué par Ramban); C.F. KEIL, Genesis (BCAT 1; Leipzig 
1878) 236; A. DILLMANN, Genesis (KeHAT 11; Leipzig 1886) 327; G. von RAD, Gene- 
sis (ATD 2-4; Gottingen 101976) 224. Après von Rad, la question semble avoir perdu 
son intérét. 
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3. Jg 11,36 


Cette fois, la discussion la plus interessante s’est déroulée au tournant 
de ce siècle. Elle est lancée par K. Budde qui constate une lacune dans le 
texte, puisque la fille de Jephté ne peut pas savoir ce que son père a pro- 
mis (2°). Pour Budde, il s’agit d'une lacune involontaire ou volontaire. Dans 
le premier cas, il s’agirait d’un simple problème de critique textuelle, en réa- 
lite d'un homeoarcton. Un scribe serait passé d’un hypothétique °ék pasíta 
(«comment as-tu ouvert la bouche?», «Qu'as-tu promis?») a *abí pdsita 
(«mon pére, tu as promis...»). Dans le second cas, un scribe aura voulu 
éviter que le texte ne parle ouvertement d’un sacrifice humain à cet endroit. 
Budde réagit comme Gunkel l’avait fait à propos de Gn 12,18: il cherche 
une solution dans l’histoire du texte. 

G.F. Moore, de son côté, rejette l’idée de Budde pour deux rai- 
sons @’). Il fait appel à l’art narratif, toujours comme Gunkel, et à l’intui- 
tion féminine, comme certaines interprétations de Gn 27,41-42 (28). Pour 
lui, il n'est pas nécessaire d'en appeler à des explications prosaiques: «to me 
it seems... much more in accord with the native art of the story-teller that 
he lets the situation and a woman's quick presentiment suffice...» °). Il 
sera suivi par son collègue anglais C. F. Burney (°). 

Mais Budde ne s’avoue pas battu et répond dans son commentaire sur 
les Juges en faisant une remarque pertinente: si le narrateur s’est exprimé de 
fagon aussi concise, c’est en vue des lecteurs et non des personnages du ré- 
cit (51). Cette fois, un auteur sort explicitement du monde du récit pour faire 
intervenir le lecteur. En d’autres termes, il ne cherche plus la solution dans 
le passé du texte, mais plutôt dans «présent » de la lecture. La suite permet- 
tra de vérifier le bien-fondé de cette intuition. 

Plus récemment, quelques auteurs ont émis l’hypothèse que la jeune fil- 
le avait entendu son père prononcer ce vœu à Mizpa (?). L'idée de Budde, 
par contre, est restée sans écho notoire par la suite. 


(2°) K. BUDDE, Die Bücher Richter und Samuel, ihre Quellen und Aufbau (Gießen 
1890) 126. 

(7) G.F. MOORE, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges (ICC; Edin- 
burgh 1895; 21908) 302. 

(28) Voir note 23. 

(22) MOORE, Judges, 302. 

89) C.F. BURNEY, The Book of Judges with Introduction and Notes (London 
1918) 322. 

(31) K. BUDDE, Das Buch der Richter (KHAT 7; Freiburg-Leipzig-Tübingen 
1897) 87. 

(2) D.M. GUNN-D. N. FEWELL, Narrative in the Hebrew Bible (The Oxford Bi- 
ble Series; Oxford 1993) 116; D.N. FEWELL, «Judges», The Woman's Bible Com- 
mentary (eds. C. NEWSOM-S. H. RINGE) (London-Louisville, KY 1992) 71. Pour P. 
TRIBLE, Texts of Terror. Literary-Feminist Readings of Biblical Narratives (Over- 
tures to Biblical Theology; Philadelphia, PA 1984) 102, « Though she is not told the 
specific content of his vow, the inevitability of his words is sufficient ». 
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4. 2S 4,11 


Dans ce cas précis, à notre connaissance, bien peu de monde a observé 
le fait que David ne peut pas savoir comment Ishbaal a été assassiné. Les 
commentaires restent muets à ce sujet pour traiter d'autres questions. 

Il existe certainement davantage d'exemples de ce type. Signalons, à ti- 
tre d'information, Gn 3,1-3. Ni le serpent, ni la femme n'ont entendu l'or- 
dre divin qui interdit de manger de l'arbre de la connaissance du bien et du 
mal. Le texte a souvent été traité et le fait a pu étre noté par l'un ou l'autre 
commentateur. Toutefois, nous n'en parlerons pas directement, car le texte 
est moins intéressant à notre point de vue et, en réalité, la solution proposée 
pour les autres textes s'appliquera sans difficulté à Gn 3 (??). 


III. Tentative de solution 


C'est à partir des réflexions de Budde et, en partie, de Vawter, qu'il est 
possible d'élaborer une solution d'ensemble. Certes, il est toujours possible 
d'ajouter quelque chose au texte, comme le faisait déjà Flavius Josèphe et le 
midrash. Cependant, il faut encore expliquer pourquoi les récits bibliques 
en question peuvent se permettre d'étre aussi économes. Pourquoi laisser au 
lecteur le soin de combler les lacunes dans ces cas précis? Par ailleurs, cer- 
taines solutions peuvent beaucoup nuire à l'intensité dramatique du récit. 
Par exemple, s'il faut admettre que Jephté a fait un voeu en public et que sa 
fille l'a entendu, le dénouement du récit peut sonner faux. La jeune fille 
fait-elle donc semblant de danser et de se r&jouir? Que cherche-t-elle en se 
sacrifiant volontairement? I] n'est pas toujours bienvenu de «corriger» les 
sobres textes bibliques. Enfin, les hypothéses sur l'histoire du texte sont 
souvent aussi ingénieuses que gratuites, car il est impossible de prouver 
quoi que ce soit en l'absence de tout témoin textuel. 

Nous proposons donc de chercher une solution du cóté du lecteur plu- 
tót que dans le monde intradiégétique des personnages ou dans la genése et 
la transmission du texte @*). Tout d'abord, il faut constater que le lecteur 
est chaque fois au courant de ce qui se passe dans le récit, alors que ce n'est 
pas le cas de tous les personnages. Le lecteur sait pourquoi YHWH envoie 
des plaies à Pharaon et à l'Égypte, il sait qu'Ésaü trame contre son frère Ja- 
cob, que Jephté a fait un vœu cruel et comment Ishbaal a été assassi- 


(5) Ex 14,15 contient un cas légèrement différent. YHWH demande à Moïse 
pourquoi il crie, alors que c’est en fait Israël qui a crié (14,10). Ici aussi il y a une la- 
cune, mais le lecteur n’est pas au courant de ce qui s’est passé, ce qui est par contre le 
cas dans tous les récits analysés ici. De plus, YHWH n'est pas exactement sur le mé- 
me plan que les personnages humains en ce qui concerne la «connaissance », même 
si celle-ci peut varier d’un récit à un autre. Pour le cas particulier de Gn 18,1-15, voir 
notre article « L’arbre et la tente: la fonction du décor en Gn 18,1-15», Bib 68 (1987) 
383-389. 

(^) Intradiégétique: qui appartient à l'univers du récit (personnages, actions, 
descriptions, etc.); extradiégétique: qui appartient aux instances et aux éléments 
extérieurs au texte, en particulier le monde de l’auteur, celui du lecteur et l’univers 
réel (le «référent » des linguistes). Sur ce point, voir SKA, « Our Fathers », 46-41. 
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né par Rekav et Baana, ceux-là mêmes qui apportent sa tête à David. Le 
lecteur connaît aussi les prescriptions divines à propos des arbres du jardin 
(Gn 2,17). Si quelqu’un n’a pas besoin d’être informé, c’est donc bien le lec- 
teur (5). Alors pourquoi le narrateur saute-t-il de suite au segment narratif 
suivant et n’explique-t-il pas comment l’information est passée au person- 
nage qui réagit immédiatement, c’est-à-dire Pharaon, Rebecca, la fille de 
Jephté, David ou la femme dans le jardin de la tentation? 

Ici entre en jeu un second élément important. Dans tous ces récits, les 
circonstances sont critiques. Il s’agit la plupart du temps d'une question de 
vie ou de mort. Abram sait bien qu’il risque sa vie en Égypte à cause de la 
beauté de Sarai (Gn 12,12). Jacob court lui aussi un danger mortel (27,41). 
La fille de Jephté s’est en fait condamnée à mort en sortant la première 
au-devant de son père victorieux (Jg 11,35-37). Et dans l’histoire de 2 S 4, il 
y a meurtre. On peut ajouter qu’en Gn 3, le fruit défendu peut causer la 
mort de celui qui enfreint la défense (2,17). 

De plus, le récit se trouve le plus souvent à un moment où la tension 
dramatique est très élevée. Le lecteur veut savoir sans attendre quelle va 
être la suite des événements. Ceci, à notre avis, explique pourquoi le nar- 
rateur saute les éléments intermédiaires: c’est pour répondre le plus vite 
possible aux interrogations du lecteur qui est, de toute façon, au courant 
des autres détails de l’épisode. Dans le cas de Gn 12, il veut savoir si Pha- 
raon, oui ou non, a rendu Saraï à Abram et ce qui est arrivé à celui-ci. 
Quant à Gn 27, il est certain que le lecteur veut savoir immédiatement si 
Jacob pourra échapper au danger qui le guette dans sa propre maison. Le 
texte de Jg 11 est peut-être plus complexe. Il n'empêche qu'ici aussi le lec- 
teur, qui vient d’assister à la réaction dramatique du père, veut savoir de 
suite comment la jeune fille va réagir à son tour. Enfin, le texte de 2 S 4 
pose une question particulière, mais qui est aussi pressante: David va-t-il 
tomber dans le piège qui lui est inconsciemment tendu, c’est-à-dire par- 
viendra-t-il à se disculper d’un crime qu’on pourrait facilement lui impu- 
ter °°)? En ce qui concerne Gn 3, il semble bien que la chose soit encore 
plus simple. En l’occurrence, le récit suppose que le serpent, en raison de 
sa ruse, est au courant des ordres de Dieu; et de même, il paraît superflu 
de dire comment la femme a pu être mise au courant; il faut qu’elle le sa- 
che pour que le récit puisse commencer et, par conséquent, elle le sait (97). 
Peu importe par quel biais. 


(5) En termes techniques, le récit suppose une «reader-elevating position»; le 
lecteur jouit d'une position privilégiée par rapport aux personnages intradiegetiques. 
Voir STERNBERG, Poetics, 163-171 (« Three Reading Positions»); SKA, « Our Fathers », 
54-56. 

(9) Il est en effet bien clair que les deux criminels viennent de débarrasser Da- 
vid d'un rival potentiel, un ultime descendant direct de la maison de Sail. 

(7) Le cas de Gn 3,1-3 diffère des autres parce que la «lacune» se situe au dé- 
but du récit et non à un moment décisif qui méne directement à la conclusion. 
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Conclusion 


Le phénomène de l’ellipse en général est lié à celui de l’économie narra- 
tive (88). Le narrateur passe sous silence tous les éléments qui ne servent pas 
immédiatement son dessein. Dans les cas analysés ici, cette économie narra- 
tive s’explique avant tout en fonction du lecteur. Il faut en tirer deux consé- 
quences. En premier lieu, il est important de s’interroger non seulement sur 
ce que savent les personnages, mais aussi sur ce que sait ou ne sait pas le 
lecteur. En second lieu, la logique du récit biblique obéit certes à des critères 
internes, intradiégétiques, mais il ne faut pas négliger les critères, extradié- 
getiques; en d’autres termes, il s’avère utile de tenir compte de l’expectative 
du lecteur pour comprendre certains phénomènes particuliers, comme celui 
que nous avons essayé d'analyser ($9). 
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(3) Cette loi est analogue à la «law of thrift» de la poésie orale. Voir A.B. 
Lorp, The Singer of Tales (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature; Cambridge, 
MA 31972) 50-54; ou encore à la loi de l’Einsträngigkeit («visée unique»), une des 
«lois épiques » selon A. Olrik, cité par GUNKEL, Genesis, XLVI. Voir les remarques de 
B. Vawter (n.21). 

() Signalons quelques exemples supplémentaires qui demanderaient sans dou- 
te une classification plus précise. Gn 34,30: comment Jacob a-t-il appris ce qu’a- 
vaient fait Siméon et Lévi? Jg 6,33-34: qui avertit Gédéon de l’invasion madianite? Jg 
16 contient plus d’un exemple: 16,4-5: les Philistins savent, sans qu’on dise comment, 
que Samson aime Dalila; 16,8: qui a dit aux Philistins qu’il fallait apporter sept cor- 
des d’arc fraîches? 16,9: Dalila a dù prévenir les Philistins de se mettre en embusca- 
de, mais cela n’est pas dit explicitement (cf. 16,18). Jg 18,22-23: qui a informé Mika 
et les gens de son village que les Danites avaient emmené le lévite et emporté les ob- 
jets sacres? 1 S 19,11: qui a averti Mikal des intentions de son père Saül? 2 R 4,28: la 
femme ne dit pas explicitement à Elisee que son fils est mort; la conversation n’est 
claire que pour le lecteur qui «sait». 2 R 3,5-6: qui met Yoram au courant de la ré- 
volte de Mésha? 2 R 20,1//Is 38,1: qui prévient Isaie de la maladie d’Ezéchias? 2 R 
20,14//Is 39,3: qui avertit Isaie de la visite des Babyloniens? Jr 37,16-17: comment 
Sedecias sait-il que Jérémie est dans la citerne? 2 R 25,4-5//Jr 39,4-5//Jr 52,7-8: qui 
prévient les Chaldéens de la fuite de Sédécias? 


Conflicting Parallelism in Job 5,13; Isa 30,28; Isa 32,7 


1979) Dapp nxy on ya oon 790 


Who catches the wise in their cunning 
And in rash counsel, the devious. 


This translation of Job 5,13 takes liberties with the surface structure of 
the second colon by making the genitive, anai, the second object of the 
participle 35. Yet, I will argue, the translation is an accurate rendering 
of the verse's meaning (1). 

Job 5,13b is difficult. ¡arm is commonly parsed as Niph‘al perfect. 
With nxy ‘counsel’ as subject, it should mean “is impetuous, rash”. But 
"and the counsel of the devious is rash" is a non sequitur. There- 
fore maam is usually assigned a pregnant meaning. “And their wily 
schemes collapse ” (2). “The schemes of the wily are brought to a quick 
end" (RSM. “The designs of the crafty are routed" (NAB). “The 
schemers’ plans are thrown into confusion" (NEB). * The plans of the 
crafty go awry” (JPSV). Never elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, however, 
does the verb have a similar meaning. 

There is another way out of the difficulty that allows "mam its usual 
meaning. The other three occurrences in Niph'al are all participles: Hab 
1,6, ammm ann "un ‘the bitter and impetuous nation”, of the Babylon- 
ians; Isa 32,4, Gomm 22», ‘the heart of the rash, hasty’; Isa 35,4, 
29 "nmi “the hasty of heart’, i.e., the quick to give up. Given the associ- 
ation with “ counsel" in Job 5,13 and with “heart” in the two Isaian texts, 
“rash” seems the correct meaning; cf., for example, Prov 20,5, wx 353 muy 

The difficulty lies in the parsing of nni. A verb is needed, it is sup- 
posed, in the second colon to complete the thought. If mmm were 
parsed as feminine participle, the other possibility, the second colon 
would be incomplete: ‘Who catches the wise in their cunning, 
ama mone new, and the rash counsel of the devious ”. 

At the root of this seeming incompleteness are the conflicting 
parallelisms between the first and second colon. On the surface the match 
between the two cola is Verb (part.)-Object-Prepositional Phrase (V-O-PP) // 
Prepositional Phrase (PP). But the object of >» in the first colon, 
onon, and a member of the prepositional phrase in the second, the 
genitive ana, are a word pair. Parallel in meaning, they occupy different 
slots in the syntax of the sentence. Were the parallelism of meaning to 


(1 In WH IRWIN, Isaiah 28-33: Translation with Philological Notes (Rome 
1977) 99-100, I noticed an “interlocking parallelism’ in Job 5,13, Isa 30,28 and Isa 
32,7 and suggested: ** The device needs further study ” (100). 

C) MH Pope, Job: Introduction, Transcription, and Notes (Garden City, NY 
31973) 44. 
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coincide with the parallelism of formal or surface structure, the difficulty 
would disappear: “Who catches the wise in their cunning and in() rash 
counsel, the devious ”. 

The stylistic phenomenon may be analyzed in another way. Sense 
parallel anay is in the syntactical slot that a pronominal suffix referring 
to onan would occupy. Substitute the suffix and again the difficulty 
disappears: “Who catches the wise in their cunning and hen rash 
counsel”. This analysis casts light on the mechanics of the device in 
question and suggests the simplest way to describe it. 

Two other texts, Isa 30,28 and 32,7, exhibit the same conflicting 
parallelism. 


"Xm ams T9 now 5m» mm 
moy "n^ by Ayn jon vg Dë OM) "np 


And his breath is like a wady in spate 

That reaches the neck, 

Sifting nations with a sieve of worthlessness, 

And with a bridle on the jaws, misleading peoples. 
(Isa 30,28) 


The surface structure parallelism of Isa 30,28b is the same as Job 5,13: 
V(inf.)-O-PP // PP. The preposition of naa does double duty for the 
following colon. A literal rendering of the final colon produces a similar 
sense of incompleteness due to conflicting parallels: “ Sifting nations with a 
sieve of worthlessness and a misleading bridle on the jaws of peoples”. But 
the clash of parallels is more complicated. Like the ‘ wise’’//‘‘ devious” 
pair in Job 5,13, “nations” and “peoples” are a match in meaning but 
not syntax. nm is object of nein» and the genitive omy is a member 
of a prepositional phrase. 

The complication arises from a second parallel pair, the infinitive 
min? and the participle nynn that modifies jo» and is part of the 
prepositional phrase making up the final colon. Yet omy is the 
participle’s object in the deep structure of the colon. “Sifting 
nations ”//** misleading peoples” is the sense parallel. But it is impossible 
to reflect that sense if the translation attempts to duplicate the surface 
structure parallelism. To do so is to garble the sense and invite 
emendation. 

Though Isa 30,28b is more complicated than Job 5,13, sense 
parallel omy is also in the slot that a pronominal suffix referring 
to nm would occupy. Substitute the suffix and the half-verse would read: 
“Sifting nations with a sieve of worthlessness and a bridle on «their» 
jaws, misleading " (^). 


($) The preposition 2 of the first colon does double duty. 

(*) That this is an instance of zeugma is possible but less likely. ‘ Sifting” 
would then have two complements, “with a sieve... and a bridle”, only one of 
which is appropriate: “ Sifting nations with a sieve of worthlessness and a bridle that 
misleads on their jaws”. 
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The third example is the final colon of Isa 32,7. 


y" nat Wm oy 122 da 
DOWN MAX 72721 PVI ONY Yan> 


And the knave, his devices are wicked; he devises plots 
To ruin the poor by lying words and by pronouncing 
judgment, the needy. (Isa 32,7) 


In the surface structure of Isa 32,7b V(inf.)-O-PP // PP. The same incom- 
pleteness and conflict of parallels appears: “To ruin the poor by lying words 
and by pronouncing judgment on the needy". mm» and max are a word 
pair. Though both are objects of infinitives, the formal parallel is be- 
tween the prepositional phrases, “pw “axa and vorn max 5272. If 
formal parallelism coincided and both “poor” and “needy” were objects 
of “to ruin”, there would be no difficulty: “ To ruin the poor with lying 
words and by pronouncing judgment, the needy”. Again, clarification of 
the mechanics of the device is attained by noticing that max is in the slot 
that a suffix referring to Dag would occupy: “To ruin the poor by lying 
words and by pronouncing judgment «on them» ”. 

These three examples demonstrate the difficulty that on occasion arises 
in attempting to represent the meaning of a text when its surface and deep 
structure do not coincide. It seems a peculiarity of Hebrew poetic style that 
the second member of a parallel pair may occupy the slot normally reserved 
for the suffix referring to the first member of the pair. To retain the paral- 
lelism in translation, it becomes necessary to take liberties with the surface 
structure of the text. Otherwise, it may “catch the wise in their cunning ”. 
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The Letter Tau as the Cross: Ornament and Content 
in Hebrews 2,14 


Among the many parts and many ways in which Hebrews has earned 
distinction as “the most elegant and sophisticated " (1) of early Christian 
writings are numerous flourishes which provide rhetorical ornament 
without theological detriment. This article draws attention to one 
heretofore unnoticed feature which carries its own theological significance 
and thus may be the most impressive stylistic device used in Hebrews. 

Hebrews 2,14b contains extensive assonance, or consonantal 
repetition (7). Following tva 51a, the next twelve consecutive words begin 
with or contain the letter t: 


Eet obv tà Tardia KEKOLVOVNKEV aiuatog Kai oapkóc, 
kai aùtòg TAPANANOIWs HETEOXEV TOV ADTOV, 
iva 014 TOD Bavatov Katapynoyn 
TOV TO kpátoc ÉXOVTA TOD 0avátov, 
TOÛT’ ¿otiv TOV Ö1ABoAov, ... C) 


This assonance is all the more impressive in view of the fact that it 
involves expression of one of the central theological statements of the book 
— indeed, of the New Testament. Read aloud, the purpose clause of v. 14b 
strikes the hearer with the staccato repetition of the t-sound (including 
two @’s)(*) fifteen times in the space of twenty-three syllables (°). Several 


_() H.W. ATTRIDGE, Hebrews (Philadelphia 1989) 1; cf. 20-21; C. Spica, 
L’Epitre aux Hébreux (Paris 1952-53) I, 351-378, especially 362 on paronomasia and 
parechesia. The most thorough treatment in English is W.A. JENNRICH, Rhetorical 
Style in the New Testament. Romans and Hebrews (Ph.D. dissertation, Washington 
University, St. Louis, MO 1947), especially 56-125. The lists of stylistic features 
offered by Spicq and Jennrich are representative rather than comprehensive, and 
neither makes reference to Heb 2,14. . 

C) The Greeks did not have a term for alliteration, which we might use today 
to categorize this stylistic device. As applied to Greek, assonance means recurrence 
of either consonants or vowels, whereas some modern English stylists apply it only 
to vowels. For a description of the elaborate system of Greek rhetorical devices, see 
W.B. STANFORD, The Sound of Greek: Studies in the Greek Theory and Practice of 
Euphony (Berkeley 1967) 74-98, and J.D. DENNISTON, Greek Prose Style (Oxford 
1952) 124-129. 

. 6) The stanzaic arrangement is given by A. VANHOYE, La structure littéraire de 
l’Epitre aux Hébreux (Paris 21975) 277. The NRSV translates: “Since, therefore, the 
children share flesh and blood, he himself likewise shared the same things, so that 
through death he might destroy the one who has the power of death, that is, the devil ". 

(4) In the first century, 0 was still pronounced as an aspirated plosive (English 
tin) perhaps with a slight breath following, not as a fricative (English thin). See 
W.S. ALLEN, Vox Graeca (Cambridge 1968) 16-23. 

(5) See below, ** Assonance and Word Choice in Hebrews 2:14”, on the relation 
between v. 14b and the preceding phrase petéoyev TV adtav. 
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questions follow. Is the extent of assonance coincidental, an inevitable 
result of words essential to the author’s line of thought? If the extended 
assonance is purposive, is it coincidental given the author’s focus here on 
the death of Christ that the cross-shaped letter T is employed? Would a 
first-century Christian writer attach significance to the letter T as a sign of 
the Cross? 


The Tau and the Cross 


We begin with the last question. Use of the cross as a Christian symbol 
was delayed presumably by the aesthetic offence of crucifixion (6). During 
the first few centuries CE, however, the cross shape was “encoded” 
variously in the Tree of Life, the mast of Jonah's ship, an anchor, a serpent 
on a standard, etc.(’). When the cross did become popular the tau shape is 
rare compared to the Latin cross (f) and the Greek cross (+). These 
shapes derive not from the precise form of Jesus” crucifixion but from the 
history of symbols, which includes crosses with religious significance 
predating Christianity (8). 

Crucifixion took a variety of forms, including both the attachment of a 
cross piece just below the top of a pole (crux immissa), the familiar Latin 
cross, and the attachment of a cross piece at the top of a pole (crux 
commissa), which takes the form of the Greek letter tau). The Gospels 
unite in making reference to an inscription containing Jesus? mock title 
“King of the Jews”, which inscription is commonly portrayed in art as 
affixed above his head on a Latin cross. Only Luke, however, specifies the 
location, èn’ avtO, which could mean over him or upon him; i.e., hung 
from around his neck. In either case, the significance of the tau does not 
depend on the precise form of Jesus’ crucifixion — it is simply the letter 
which resembles a crucifixion. 

Jewish ossuaries from the first two centuries CE supply ambivalent 
evidence of the association of a letter of the alphabet with Christ and the 
cross. During the first century, ossuary inscriptions contain the Hebrew taw 
written in the shape of a Greek cross (+ or X). It is possible, therefore, 
that some taw inscriptions in Palestinian tombs may be Christian symbols 
depicting the cross to signify Christ(!°). Of course, these inscriptions 


(9) See M. HENGEL, Crucifixion (Philadelphia 1977) passim. 

C) See R. MILBURN, Early Christian Art and Architecture (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1988) 3-5. 

(8) See G.W. Benson, The Cross: Its History and Symbolism (New York 
1983) passim. In addition to the Latin and Greek crosses mentioned above which 
have a pre-Christian history, Christians frequently employed the Egyptian cross 
of Horus, a T with a loop above it. One Christian innovation involving a visual 
play on the letters of Christ’s name was the St. Andrews Cross in the shape of 
the Greek chi, increasingly employed after the second century with an 
intersecting iota or rho. See O. MARUCCHI, Manual of Christian Archaeology 
(Paterson, NJ 1935) 201. 

C) G.G. O'CoLues, ‘ Crucifixion”, Anchor Bible Dictionary I, 1208. 

(°) J. DANIELOU, Primitive Christian Symbols (Baltimore 1964 [transl. Les 
Symboles chrétiens primitifs (Paris 1961)]) 136-145. Daniélou suggests that NT 
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employ the Hebrew taw, and not the Greek tau, but it is only a small 
transition from the taw as a symbol of divine protection among the Jews 
under the influence of Ezek 9,4-6(!!) to the cross (and hence to the tau) as 
the same sign among the Christians. Some such connection is apparent in 
Revelation, where salvation is given to those with the mark of the Lamb or 
the Father on their foreheads (??). 

The Sator Square discovered in Pompeii is a Latin acrostic which 
appears to contain a concealed cross made up of the opening words of the 
Lord’s Prayer and terminated by A and O in such a manner that the T is re- 
peated four times between the A and O(!). Another possible cross dating 
from the first century is found on the wall above an altar in Hercu- 
laneum (4). A Latin cross painted on a Pompeian wall and accompanied by 
the inscription viv(at) is less ambiguous(!?). More generally, the tau 
appears commonly in disguised form in early catacomb art (!°), but such 
depictions involve some ambiguity in relation to other cross forms: anchors 
and ship’s masts, for example, can be construed simultaneously as an 
approximation to one type of cross and a fairly precise depiction of 
another. 

A literary tradition of attaching significance to the shapes of letters 
may supply a precedent for the phenomenon in Hebrews. The Jewish 
kabbalists speculated about the alphabet in material ascribed to 
second-century R. Akiva(!) but possibly representing even earlier notions 


texts like Luke 14,27; Rev 7,3 and 14,1 may constitute early evidence of cross- 
marking or even of tattooing on the part of early Christians. Because of his 
(mistaken) assertion that the Greek letter tau is not cross-shaped, Daniélou’s 
speculation is limited to the Hebrew taw. E. DINKLER, “Zur Geschichte des 
Kreuzsymbols”, ZTK 48 (1951) 148-172; repr. in Signum Crucis (Tübingen 1967) 
1-25; ET in Journal for Theology and the Church I (1965) 124-146 argues that the taw 
inscriptions in Jewish ossuaries of the first century are symbols of protection by 
Yahweh derived from OT passages like Ezek 9,4; 1 Kgs 20,41: Isa 44,5, and have no 
direct connection to (later) Christian symbolism. 

(HM) See E. DINKLER, “Kreuzzeichen und Kreuz — Tav, Chi und Stauros”, 
Signum Crucis (Tübingen 1967) 33-35 and id., “Geschichte”, 166-168 on the 
tradition related to Ezek 9,4.6: “*...and said to him, ‘Go through the city, through 
Jerusalem, and put a mark (Heb taw) on the foreheads of those who sigh and groan 
over all the abominations that are committed in it... Cut down old men, young men 
and young women, little children and women, but touch no one who has the 
mark". Relevant texts include Gen 4,15; Exod 12,22-23; 1 Kgs 20,41; Isa 44,5; Pss. 
Sol. 15,6,9; Odes Sol. 4,7; 8,13; CD [Text B] 19,12-13; Philo Spec. Leg. I 58; b. Shab. 
55a; b. Hor 12a; b. Ker 5b. 

(12) See Rev 7,3; 9,4; 14,1; 22,4; cf. Luke 14,26. 8 

(B) MILBURN, Early Christian Art, 1; cf. E. DINKLER, “Alteste christliche 
Denkmäler". Signum Crucis (Tùbingen 1967) 134-178. 

(^) M. GOUGH, The Origins of Christian Art (London 1973) 25. DINKLER, 
" Geschichte ", 159, argues that the shape is coincidental and probably represents an 
anchor for a wall cabinet. 

(5) DINKLER, "Denkmäler" 144-145. 

(19) GOUGH, Origins, 26; cf. n. 7 above. 

(P) Sepher Yitzerah, the earliest kaballah (3rd-6th century with an earlier core 
attributed to R. Akiva based on b. Men. 29b), contains considerable material on the 
alphabet. For similar early material, see Gen. Rab. 1,10-11; b. Shab. 104a; b. Sanh 
104a-b. For similar kabbalist writings, see “Explanation of the Letters”, Rabbi 
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concerning the significance of letter shapes. Such speculation contributes to 
the plausibility of similar speculation on the part of a first-century Christian 
working in a Jewish milieu. 

The strongest support for the tau as a Cross sign comes not from 
inscriptions or protokabbalists but from other early Christian writers. In 
the early second century, Justin (Apol. 1.55.2) remarks that “nothing in the 
world can exist or form a whole without this sign of the cross”, and he 
goes on to cite fau-shapes as examples: sails, ploughs, tools, the human 
figure with arms outstretched, the human brow and nose, and trophy 
banners. A more explicit reference appears in the early second century 
Epistle of Barnabas 9,8: 


For it says, ‘ And Abraham circumcised from his household eighteen 
men and three hundred”. What then was the knowledge that was 
given to him? Notice that he first mentions the eighteen, and after a 
pause the three hundred. The eighteen is I (= ten) and H (= eight) 
— you have Jesus — and because the cross was destined to have 
grace in the T he says “and three hundred” (13). So he indicated 
Jesus in the two letters and the cross in the other (°). 


This text establishes with certainty an early connection between the 
Greek tau and the cross symbol, a connection which was thoroughly 
exploited by the church fathers(?°). It is not possible to demonstrate 
widespread use of the letter as a symbol as early as the mid-first century, 
but of course Hebrews may supply the first instance. The inscriptional and 
literary data merely confirm that a first century Christian writer could 
employ the tau as a symbol of the cross. 


The Tau in Context 


The second question posed above, whether the fau as a cross symbol is 
integral to the argument of the passage, is easy to answer in the affirmative. 
The passage supplies a critical bridge between the series of christological 


Jacob ben Jacob Ha-Kohen (13th century), in The Early Kaballah (ed. J. DAN) (New 
York 1986) 153-164; and “The Process of Emanation”, Rabbi Isaac the Blind of 
Provence (12th century), ibid., 80-86. 

(18) The Greek symbol for 300 is T. 

(°) The Greek text of “Notice... other”, is as follows: Or tobg dEKaoKıo 
mpOtovc, kai Sidotnpa romoag Ayer TPLAKOCÍOVC. TÒ OEKOOKIO i ÖEKA, Y ÓKTO* 
Eyes Inooûv. Ar 6& 6 otavpdc Ev TH Tad Muerdev čyetv TV yaptv, Ayer Kai TOÙG 
tpıaKociovc. ónAoi oov tov èv Tnoodv èv toig dvoiv ypappaotv, kai £v tà Evi TOV 
otavpôv. It is interesting to note that, like the so-called Letter of Barnabas, so 
Hebrews was attributed to Barnabas: see P. ELLINGWORTH, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Grand Rapids 1993) 14; Tertullian, De Pudicitia, 20. 

(2) See H RAHNER, “Das mystische Tau”, ZTK 75 (1953) 385-410; G.T. 
ARMSTRONG, “The Cross in the Old Testament According to Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem and the Cappadocian Fathers”, Theologia Crucis — Signum Crucis (ed. C. 
ANDRESEN-G. KLEIN) (Tübingen 1979) 17-38; and G. WH LAMPE, A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford 1961) 1411-1412. Apparently the common phrase “the invincible 
trophy of the cross" (otavpod tpórarov tò ÁNTTNTOV) was inspired by the similarity 
in shape between the crux commissa and the Roman military banner. 
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proof texts in 1,5-2,13 and the extended discussion of Christ’s priesthood in 
chaps. 3-10. The immediate context includes three other references to the 
suffering of Christ (2,9.10.18) and one to his death (2,9). In v. 14, the death 
of Jesus is the means by which humanity is delivered from death. Clearly, 
the cross is present between the lines in this context more than anywhere 
else in Hebrews — but it is not named (?!). It is noteworthy that the passage 
often compared to (or even suggested as a source for) (?) Hebrews 2,14-15 
is more explicit: 


For he is our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one 
and has broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between 
us. He has abolished the law with its commandments and ordinances, 
that he might create in himself one new humanity in place of the two, 
thus making peace, and might reconcile both groups to God in one 
body through the cross, thus putting to death that hostility through it © 
(Eph 2,14-16). 


.It may be that, while the Pauline approach is to revel in the 
“ foolishness ”” of the cross (cf. 1 Cor 2,2; Gal 6,14; Col 2,14; etc.), the 
author of Hebrews avoids explicit reference to the cross out of sensitivity 
to the shame attached to it by Jews (cf. 12,2). It may be that reference to 
the cross would detract from the balance achieved by the contrast of 
death with death. Or it may be that, without excluding the first two 
possibilities, the author wishes to encode the passage with an audible 
punctuation mark for the point he is making. In this view, the stress on 
the tau approximates the last phrase of Phil 2,8, “even death on a 
cross ”. 

Other commentators on the passage looking for a source in contem- 
porary thought have stressed the theme of the divine warrior present in 
apocalyptic Messianic material, which includes the notion of victory over 
demonic forces (23). Remarkably close to the thought of Heb 2,14-15 is Wis 
2,23-24: 


(3) The author mentions the suffering of Christ in several other soteriological 
contexts (5,8; 9,26; 13,12), but the only reference to the cross (12,2) occurs in an 
exhortation to imitatio. 

(22) ELLINGWORTH, Hebrews, 173; O. MICHEL, Der Brief an die Hebräer (Góttin- 
gen 1960) 85. 

(23) W. LANE, Hebrews 1-8 (Dallas 1991) 62; ELLINGWORTH, Hebrews, 172; see 
Isa 49,24-26; T Zeb 9,8; T Levi 18,10-12; Ass Mos 10,1-10; 11QMelch 2,13; Luke 
11,18-22; for Messianic triumph over demonic forces, see ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 92; cf. 
Test. Dan 5,10; Test. Jud. 25,3; Sib. Or. 3,63-74; 1 En. 10,13; 4 Ezra 13,1; 1QH 6,29; 
1QM 1,11.13.15.17. For the association of Satan and death, see ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 
92, n.156; G.W. BUCHANAN, To the Hebrews (New York 1972) 34; F.F. BRUCE, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Grand Rapids 1964) 50; H. MONTEFIORE, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (London 1964) 65; cf. Jub 49,2; 1Macc 7,11; Wis 1,13; 18,15; T Abr 13,1, T 
Levi 18,12; 1 Cor 5,5; 10,10; John 8,44. G. AULEN, Christus Victor (New York 1967) 
16-80, demonstrates the prevalence of this view of atonement in the first few centu- 
ries CE. 
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..for God created us for incorruption, and made us in the image of 
his own eternity, but through the devil’s envy death entered the 
world, and those who belong to his company experience it (24). 


The striking similarities of thought and terminology (including the 
only LXX reference to ó.&BoAoc) suggest familiarity with the passage on 
the part of the author of Hebrews (??). The passage continues, * But the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God” and “their hope is full of 
immortality. ... Having been disciplined a little, they will receive great good, 
because God tested them and found them worthy of himself... and like a 
sacrificial burnt offering he accepted them” (Wis 3,1-6). A small change of 
“them” to “him” (cf. Heb 2,7-9) and the connection to Heb 2,14-18 is 
even more evident in the Wisdom passage. The greater and profound 
change, of course, is the repetition and placement of tod 9avatov in Heb 
2,14-15; that is, only (his) suffering ends (their) suffering. 

Whether or not the author of Hebrews is directly dependent on 
Wisdom 2-3, it appears that he imports his christological thought into the 
notion of mortality in relation to God’s plan for humanity. The key that 
unlocks his hermeneutical door is the death of Jesus. Now the very 
character of God's communication is transformed (cf. ÉAGAnoev hiv Ev 
vid, 1,2), and the author is free to explore the implications in all the 
theological and literary richness for which this epistle is so notable. In 
chap. 2 the author engages in some of his most creative use of tradition and 
language as he explores the significance of Jesus’ suffering. It is, in short, a 
context suitable for toying with tau. 


Assonance and Design 


The first question posed above was whether the extended use of tau is 
coincidental or purposive. Repetition of word-beginning and word-internal 
vowels and consonants is common in Hebrews(?°). The most familiar 
example is 1,1, where n begins no fewer than five words. In 11,28, four of 
seven words begin with x; in 10,39, five n’s occur in eight words. In a space 
of twenty words in 10,2-4 beginning with Guapti@v, ten words begin with a 
and seventeen words have a as an internal vowel. Heb 2,10, which contains 
at least five ornamental features, is also noteworthy by virtue of its 
proximity in both location and content to 2,14. Such flourishes are among 


(24) Or 6 0góc éxticev TOV ävOporov r’ àpOapoig 
Kai eikóva ts idiac AIÖLOTNTOG ENOINGEV AÜTOV. 
q06vo dè d1aPdA0v Búvatos siofjAO0gv sic TOV KÓopov, 
terpatovotv ð adtov oi Tic EKEivov uepidog Óvtec. 

(25) According to BRUCE, Hebrews, 50, “Our author in all probability belonged 
to the circle from which the Book of Wisdom came at an earlier date, and shared the 
sentiments on this subject which find expression there”. 

(5) Jennrich counts (but does not list) 47 instances of parechesis and 34 
instances of paranomasis; see also ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 20; Spica, Hébreux, 141, n.7, 
362. Examples noted by these authors include 2,1-2; 2,5-8; 4,4-5; 5,8; 5,14; 6,20; 7,3; 
7,9; 8,3; 9,10; 9,16-17; 10,26; 12,9; and elsewhere in the NT, Acts 24,2.3; 1 Pet 2,21; 
3,17. Cf. Spice, Hébreux, I, 46 on comparisons to Philo; BDF § 488 (1). 
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the reasons that the rhetoric of Hebrews has earned a reputation as "a kind 
of melody in words ” (27). 

But is all that might pass for ornament present by design? The 
Greek letter t is common enough, especially when one considers the 
prevalence of the definite article. It is reasonable, therefore, to begin the 
consideration of intent by asking how often the letter appears naturally 
in concentration. 

On average, approximately one of every two hundred lines in the NA 
text includes a high concentration of t’s (8). But no NT text reaches, and 
few approach, the t-syllable ratio of more than one to two in Heb 2,14b, 
much less the ratio of more than two to three when ®’s are included. Only 
here do we observe T's in a string of twelve consecutive words, and only 
here occurs a striking sequence of five consecutive, and seven of nine 
consecutive, t-syllables (... £yov]ta tod Bavátov, toùt’ Zou tòv...). The 
longest interruptions consist of just two six-character breaks (Kkat[apyñon| 
TOV... kpátloc ¿xovita). All of this is the more noteworthy for its 
occurrence within one syntactical unit, the iva-clause. In terms of 
letter-frequency, therefore, it appears only remotely possible that such a 
concentration could occur at random. 

The case for a purposive use of tau is strengthened by examples of tau 
repetition for assonance as a common stylistic feature of literary Greek. A 
few examples will serve to illustrate creative construction of euphonic 
syllables by means of alternation of internal and initial consonants and 
sounds. Sophocles, OT 371 reads: tvupA0c tà tT Ota TÓV TE VODV tà T 
ópnpgat' si. Heracles Frag. 62 employs a combination of t’s and ®’s: 
adavaroı Ovntot, Avntoi Aadavaroı, GÕvtes tov Exeivov Bávatov. Similarly, 
Plutarch Ap. 39A includes the phrase: 0attov yap Bavärov Bei. In the NT, 
several passages involve stylistic employment of tau: Rom 13,7, ànóðote 
TAOLV TAG OMELAGG, TH TOV POPOV TOV POPOV, TH TO TÉAOG TO TEAOG, TH TOV 
pOBov tóv Pößov, TO THY rıunv Tv tuunv; 1 Cor 10,31, site odv &odiete 
elte nivete gite TL rotelte, náåvta sic SOEav Beod noıeite; 1 Cor 12,2, otdate 
ott Öte ¿0vn te; and 2 Tim 4,7, tov ópópov tetéàega, TNV míotiv 
tetńpeKa (2%). Several of these examples are reminders that chiasm and 
meter also play a part in the masterly construction of Heb 2,14b (°), which 
might be rendered into English accordingly: “through death he was to 
overpower the one whose power is over death— the one we call the devil”. 


(7) JENNRICH, Rhetorical Style, 182. 

(28) Defining * high concentration" as at least eight t-syllables in a space 
of a least twenty-four syllables to produce a ratio to syllables without greater 
than 1:3, in Hebrews, see 5,14 (8 1's in 24 syllables); 7,5 (15/43); 10,1 (10/26). 
Elsewhere in the NT, see Mark 14,7; John 5,23; 6,29; 20,23; Rom 7,24; 9,8; 13,7; 
1 Cor 10,21; 12,2; 15,27-28; 15,54; Eph 1,7; 1,11; 1,23; 2,2; 4,13; Col 1,16; 1,20; 
2 Tim 4,7; 1 Pet 5,9; 1 John 4,3; 5,2; Rev 12,17. The highest total of consecutive 
words containing t are Eph 1,7 (8 with 17 syllables) and 1 Pet 5,9(10 with 22 
syllables). 

() Note that the passages listed in n. 28 above are all in epistolary literature or 
discourse. This leads me to suspect that other tau concentration may be purposive, 
but less clearly so than the examples quoted here. 

(59) See VANHOYE, Structure, 80-81, 277. 
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Another poet might be able better to convey the literary qualities of 
the text without sacrificing content, but it would require extraordinary 
talent to do so while including the same sound in every word and in most of 
the syllables. The extraordinary concentration of T's in Heb 2,14, the 
recognition of assonance as a literary device, and the attention to style 
exhibited here and elsewhere in the letter suggest that the author of 
Hebrews displays just such talent. 


Assonance and Word Choice in Hebrews 2,14 


The hypothesis of meaningful assonance might be strengthened if it 
can be shown that the author chooses words to maximize tau repetition. 
This appears to be the case — with one interesting exception in d16Bod.0c 
— and it appears to begin just before the cause in question. 

The reader may have noted that the words uetéoyev tÓV adt@v occur 
just prior to Heb 2,14b. To include these three words with 2,14b would of 
course extend the number of t-syllables but would introduce a two-word 
interruption in the sequence (iva 014) and would begin the sequence toward 
the end of a distinct syntactical unit. If, as I will argue further below, 2,14b 
gives evidence of tendentious ornamentation, what relation do the last 
words of 2,14a have to what follows? Commentators generally agree that 
KOLVOVÉO and petéxo are synonymous, and most suppose that the author 
chooses petéxo for variety (81). The object of the verb, tOv avtOv, was a 
construction apparently unusual enough (°) in the perception of a few to 
lead to the addition of ra@nuatov (D* b [t]. We might speculate that the 
last part of 2,14a was altered under the influence of 2,14b to add a few 
more T's. Alternately, having written petéoyev tOv adtav and then 
considering the placement of tod Oavätov, the resulting assonance may 
have suggested further and deliberate repetition. Such chicken/egg 
speculation is interesting but less germane than the consideration of word 
choice in 2,14b itself. 

The first of two instances of articular O&vatog may involve tendentious 
use of t. The noun is usually anarthrous (BDF §257), and it is even more 
likely to be so as the object of a preposition (BDF §255). In Hebrews, 
Bavarog is anarthrous in seven of the eight other occurrences ($3). The 
exception is 014 TO TáBNLA TOD Bavátov in 2,9, where the article occurs 
because of a strong connection to another, articular noun (*). The second 
articular Oávatoc in 2,14b may be explained by connection to tò kpútoc. 
The article accompanying the first instance may be explained by reference 
to the particular death of Jesus. On the other hand, 9,15-16 employs 
anarthrous @dvatog twice to denote the particular death by which the new 


(1) See e. g., ELLINGWORTH, Hebrews, 172; LANE, Hebrews 1-8, 60. 

(2) We would expect tæv aût®v to modify a noun. Metéxo never takes a 
pronoun in the NT or LXX (rarely in Philo: Som. 1,68; Dec. 31 of 76 references), 
and here it is slightly ambiguous without an accompanying noun. 

(3) Heb 2,9 (bis); 2,15; 5,7; 7,23; 9,15.16; 11,5. In 5,7 0ávaxog is the object of 
the preposition &x; in 2,9 (bis); 5,7; and 9,15 it is in the genitive case. 

(4) See Mou ton, III, 175 for an explanation of this and other instances of 
articular O&varoc. 
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covenant is ratified. Indeed, an anarthrous noun in 2,14b would strengthen 
the idea of the character of God's action, as in 2,10 (61a ra8nuátov) and 
1,3 (&v toig rpopítaic ... £v vid). Moreover, the second instance of Búva- 
toc in 2,9 refers to the particular death of Jesus but it is anarthrous. We can 
conclude at least that the first article in 2,14b is expendable and may be 
employed here for the sake of the original consonant. 

Katapyéo is used only here in Hebrews. Other words might have been 
used, including adnoAAvp (91x, cf. árokéia in 10,39), dvaipéw (cf. 10,9), 
vikáo (cf. Luke 11,22; 1 John 2,13), and Ave (cf. 1 John 3,8). But xatapyéo 
is perfectly appropriate in the context (cf. 1 Cor 15,22-26; 2 Thess 2,8; 2 
Tim 1,10) and can at most be said to fit the scheme of t-repetition without 
having to stretch the meaning. 

Kpútoc is used only here in Hebrews and is relatively infrequent in 
the NT: twelve occurrences as compared to 119 for öövanız and 102 for 
éCovoia. In every other instance, kpátoc denotes the power of God (95). 
Generally speaking the NT uses dèbvapig for the power of God or good; 
the power of the devil or evil is more likely to be designated by 
éGovoia (99). Rev 20,6, for example, refers to those over whom the second 
death ok Éyer EEovoiav. In Hebrews, d0vapic appears six times, three 
times (anarthrously) for jurisdiction over immortality, childbearing, and 
fire, respectively ($7). The only instance of &&ovcia is 13,10, where those 
serving the tent payeiv oùk Exovcıv éEovoiav. In light of contemporary 
usage, £&ovoía is the word we should expect in 2,14. Kpàtog is not quite 
the wrong word in this context, but the range of its meaning appears to be 
extended beyond the ordinary. The internal t may be the reason. 

In the latter part of 2,14b the question is not so much the particular 
words as the syntactical construction. Articles and the participle €yovta are 
common words containing t, and the phrase rop Eotıv occurs no fewer 
than six times in Hebrews (8). But the thought could have been worded 
much more simply, e.g., iva 514 100 davátov Katapynon tov óuipoAov, or 
iva 014 Tod davatov Katapynoy tov Búvatov. The difference between these 
options and the present text is stylistic, not substantive. Or to put it another 
way, the difference is seven to ten T's. 

The last word in 2,14b, d14Bo2ov, presents a special problem. Why not 
use Zatávac here? There is no material distinction between the two words 
in the NT(#), although there appears to be a strong preference for 
ói&BoAog in the later epistolary literature (°). This is the only instance in 


(5) Luke 1,51; Acts 19,20; Eph 1,19; 6,10; Col 1,11; 1 Tim 6,16; 1 Pet 4,11; 5,11; 
Jude 25; Rev 1,6; 5,13. See also Wis 15,2-3; Sir 18,5; 2 Macc 3,34; 9,17; 11,4; 12,28; 
3 Macc 6,5. 

(9) For £&ovoía of Satan, see Luke 12,5; 22,53; Eph 2,2; 3,10; 6,12; Col 1,16; 
2,10.15; Rev 6,8; 9,3.10.19; 11,6. There are exceptions. For èèvapig in relation to Sa- 
tan or evil, see 1 Cor 15,24; Eph 1,21; 2 Thess 2,9; Rev 11,2; 17,13. For £&ovoía in 
relation to God or powers of good, see 1 Pet 3,22; Rev 2,26; 12,10; 14,18. 

(7) 7,16; 11,11; 11,34. The other references are 1,3; 2,4; 6,5. 

(8) Elsewhere 7,5; 9,11; 10,20; 11,16; 13,17. 

(C°) W. FOERSTER, “ ö1aßoAog”, TDNT II, 79. 

(4) Aıaßorog (37x in the NT) occurs in Eph 4,27; 6,11; 1 Tim 3,6.7.11; 2Tim 
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Hebrews of either word, but surely the author would know the word Laté- 
vas and recognize its contribution to the tau scheme. There are, however, at 
least three possible explanations for the choice of ö1aßoA.oc. The first is the 
preference for diaßoAog among contemporary epistolary writers, which 
may have been stronger in proportion to the Hellenistic style of the writer. 
A second possibility related to the first is literary dependence on Wis 
2,26(4). A third possibility is that the writer chooses (and places) Aéboioc 
quite consciously to stress dissociation from the cross; i.e., in this scheme, 
the enemy must be separated from the 1. 

The general thesis does not hang or fall on speculation regarding details 
of word choice. At some indeterminable point, the writer presumably moved 
from recognition of assonance to recognition of its significance, and from 
that point to some re-working of the passage. It would be impossible to 
reproduce that process, and the options discussed here are intended merely to 
show the possibilities that may have presented themselves to the writer. 
However the process worked, we are left with a remarkable result that almost 
certainly involves some degree of design. 


Conclusion 


There seems little doubt that the extraordinary concentration of 
t-sounds in Heb 2,14 is purposive. Even if we were to suppose that every 
word is required by the context, we could hardly suppose that the result 
would escape the attention of a careful writer whose work is characterized 
by scores of similar rhetorical flourishes. But still assuming a coincidental 
concentration, would the writer allow it to remain simply as one more 
clever device, or would he see a deeper significance in the particular letter 
that stands out so starkly here? We know that the passage involves careful 
reflection on Jesus’ death, and we know that the letter tau denoted the 
cross for some Christians as early as the first century. We know that both 
the language and the theology are here in the hands of a master 
craftsman, one with a reflective, innovative mind capable of a device so 
subtle as to lie long undetected (+). These factors may add up to 
deliberate employment of the letter t as a symbol for Christ in Heb 2,14. 
The possibility is tantalizing, but we can travel no further on the road back 
to authorial intent. Some may at this point take the mystical detour of 
Barnabas, Justin, et al., but the nagging question will remain of whether the 
author of Hebrews himself did. 
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2,26; 3,3; Tit 2,3; James 4,7; 1 Pet 5,8; 1 John 3,8 (3x).10; Jude 9; Xatávac (36x in the 
NT) occurs in Rom 16,20; 1Cor 5,5; 7,5; 2Cor 2,11; 11,14; 12,7; 1Thess 2,18; 
2Thess 2,9; 1 Tim 1,20; 5,15. Usage is divided fairly equally in the Gospels, Acts, 
and Revelation. 

(41) See text, n. 24 above. 

(2) Whether the connection was easily decipherable for early audiences is 
certainly open to question. They presumably heard rather than read this epistle, and 
we do not know that they would translate the auditory fau to a visual tau. This 
observation of course applies to any subtlety in NT writings and does not rule out 
intentionality on the part of the author. 
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A New Edition of Aramaic Texts from Egypt (!) 
(Ahiqar, Bar Punesh, Bisitun, Accounts and Lists) 


Access to the rich corpus of Aramaic documents from Egypt is not always 
easy. To start with, they are found in diverse publications that are often no 
longer available. Many of the texts published earlier also need to be 
collated anew. In response to this situation, Bezalel Porten and Ada 
Yardeni started a multi-volume collection of Aramaic documents from 
Ancient Egypt. These volumes, which contain newly edited Aramaic texts, 
drawings and translations into Hebrew and English, are meant as a 
preliminary publication of a future comprehensive Corpus of Aramaic Texts 
of the Persian Period. Since 1986, with a remarkable speed, they have 
published three of the projected four volumes(?). It is true that this 
textbook is not the first collection of Aramaic texts from Egypt. As far 
back as 1923 Cowley did a great service to the scholarly world by 
publishing all the available papyri in one handy volume, complete with an 
English translation and philological notes (3). The ensuing decades saw the 
publication of a growing number of Aramaic documents by Driver, 
Kraeling, Bresciani-Kamil, Degen, and Segal. Almost half a century since 
the appearance of Cowley’s work Grelot published an annotated French 
translation with excellent introductions to the individual texts(*). While 
including a significant amount of new documents, this book leaves out 
thirty-eight texts from AP, among others the Aramaic copy of Darius’s 
Bisitun inscription. Grelot’s treatment of Ahigar is still one of the most 
useful to date. The sayings are numbered from 1 to 110, and are thus easier 
to cite. This practice is adopted by Lindenberger (°). Grelot also interpreted 


C) TADC = Bezalel PORTEN — Ada YARDENI (eds.), Textbook of Aramaic 
Documents from Ancient Egypt. Newly Copied, Edited and Translated into English. 
3: Literature, Accounts, Lists (Texts and Studies for Students). Jerusalem, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Department of the History of the Jewish People, 
1993. Lxvi-295 p. 36 unfolding diagrams. 24 x 34. 

C) Volume 1 (1986) contains the letters, volume 2 (1989) contracts and other 
kinds of legal documents. The forthcoming volume 4 will include papyrus fragments 
and inscriptions on wood, stone and ostraca. 

C) A. CowLEv, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C.: Edited with 
Translations and Notes (Oxford 1927, repr. Osnabrück 1967). (= AP). 

Cl DAE = P. GRELOT, Documents araméens d’Egypte. Littérature ancienne du 
Proche-Orient (LAPO 5; Paris 1972). 

CH J.M. LINDENBERGER, The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar (Baltimore-London 
1983). This work follows Grelot in numbering the sayings and adds one fragmentary 
saying 111. See also Lindenberger’s translation in J.H. CHARLESWORTH (ed.), The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 2 (New York 1985) 479-507. 
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the narrative as frames for the sayings just like the Syriac Ahigar 
tradition. A recent German translation by Kottsieper also follows this 
procedure (9). 


The Texts 


The present volume, henceforth 7ADC, includes two literary texts 
(“Ahigar” and “Hor son of Punesh"), one historical text (Bisitun), 
twenty-nine accounts and nine lists of various kinds. Except for the 
Harbormaster's Customs Account TADC 3.7, all these texts have been 
published elsewhere. However, three documents have been completely 
rearranged, namely, “ Ahigar”, “Hor son of Punesh” (AP 71) and a 
merchant's register of accounts (AP 81). For the Bisitun inscription, see the 
discussion below. The strength of the present edition lies in the skillful 
rearrangement of the fragments. 

For almost every text the editors offer new readings. One will also note 
that, in contrast with other editions, TADC soberly proceeds with a 
minimalist approach, and rightly so. Significant different readings by other 
scholars are duly recorded. This apparatus, however, is not always easy to 
use without consulting editions produced by those scholars. The 
accompanying drawings are very useful. Besides reproducing the original, 
Yardeni also clearly indicates the restored parts. Brief captions in the 
margins of the Hebrew and English translations are helpful, especially for 
quick reference. 

Porten and Yardeni have considerably improved the reading and 
understanding of AP 83,19-30, now TADC 3.27. The following TADC 
documents have completed AP: TADC 3.15 — AP 22 plus several lines 
from other fragments; TADC 3.19 = AP 73 plus twenty-two very 
fragmentary lines. TADC 3.13 unites AP 61-63. The left side of AP 72 is 
now arranged below the right side in TADC 3.12 to form a continuous 
document. Fourteen lines have been added to AP 78, now TADC 3.25. As 
regards the last-mentioned text, one may wonder if the lines added really 
belong to the same document. The shape and ductus of the letters are not 
quite the same. The contents of the two sides are also different from one 
another; the verso (= AP 78) is an account but the restored recto is a list in 
the form of “PN instead of PN”. 

The bibliography is relatively short (ix-xii). For further studies, one 
will have to rely on a recently published bibliography by Fitzmyer and 
Kaufman ("). The glossary in pp. xxiii-Ixvi, computer-generated in collabo- 


(9 TUAT III/2 Weisheitstexte II, 320-347. See also I. KOTTSIEPER, Die Sprache 
der Ahiqarsprüche (Berlin-New York 1990) 3 and 9-14. 

OH J.A. FITZMYER-S. A. KAUFMAN, An Aramaic Bibliography, Part I (Balti- 
more-London 1992) 59-60 for Bisitun and Ahiqar; 97-148 for the List and Accounts: 
343-344 for the correspondence in the numbering system. But note that since the 
publication of this bibliography, Porten has introduced a new numbering which has 
been reported in the Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon Newsletter 10 (Summer 1993) 
7: An Aramaic Bibliography, 98: TADC 3.9 is now TADC 3.7; 126: TADC 3.7 now 
TADC 3.8; 133, TADC 3.10 now TADC 3.9; 139: TADC 3.11 now TADC 3.10, to 
these, add p. 125; TADC 4.3 now TADC 4.2; 134; TADC 4.2 now TADC 4.3. 
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ration with the Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon project, contains all the 
words and their forms, personal names, deity names, geographical names, 
with full references. A brief etymology accompanies the non-Aramaic 
entries. Surprisingly, the Aramaicized Old Persian (?) word °ymnš (Bisitun, 
TADC 2.1.69) ‘ well-being’ has been omitted from the glossary. 


Sequence and Interpretation of the Ahigar Papyri 


The bulk of the present volume is devoted to two documents, namely, 
TDAC 1.1 Ahigar (22-54) and TDAC 3.7 Customs Account (82-193) which 
was originally written on the Ahigar scroll. It has long been known that the 
papyrus containing the story and sayings of Ahigar is a palimpsest. But the 
undertext was considered definitely lost even as late as the 70°s (È). New 
technology in infra-red photography has now enabled the editors to recover 
the erased text which turns out to be records of customs paid by incoming 
and outgoing ships. This customs account is made available to a larger 
public for the first time in the present volume. 

The successful recovery of the customs account has also settled the 
problems of the sequence of the existing parts of the Ahigar text. At the 
time of its acquisition, the papyrus was already broken in pieces. These 
were then conserved in eleven plates numbered from A to L by the 
Staatliche Museen in Berlin. Plate J is now located in the Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo. The first four pieces, with a total of five columns, contain the 
narrative and the other seven, with nine columns, cover the sayings. From 
the very start there has been disagreement as to the sequence of the plates. 
The five columns containing the narrative posed no serious problems. 
Columns 4 and 5 are physically joined in Plate D. The plot of the narrative 
also helps arrange columns 1-3, distributed over Plates A-C. Yet it is 
impossible to establish the original sequence of the columns containing the 
sayings on the basis of internal evidence alone. Columns 9 and 10 are 
physically joined in Plate G and 11-12 in Plate K. Until the publication of 
the present volume, various editors had fixed the order in a somewhat 
arbitrary way. The sequence of the sayings in the editio princeps by 
Sachau P), followed by Cowley, is J, E-G, K, H, L. It is obvious that Plate 
F cannot possibly follow Plate E. The sayings at the last line of Plate E (= 
AP line 110/TADC 1.1.79) need a continuation, but Plate F starts with a 
completely new saying (= AP line 111/TADC 1.1.159). A different 
arrangement has been proposed by Grelot. On the basis of the Syriac 
Ahigar, where the sayings are framed by two stories, he splits the narrative 
into two parts(°). Thus Plate A, which ends at the point where Ahiqar 
begins to impart his wisdom to his adoptive son Nadin, is directly followed 
by the sayings in plates J, E-G, K, H, L. (Ahigar’s instruction ends at the 
end of Plate L.) At this point the narrative in Plates B-D resumes with the 
episodes about Ahigar being slandered by Nadin, then saved by a friend, 


(8) LINDENBERGER, The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar, 13, n.20. 

C) E. SACHAU, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jüdischen Militärkolo- 
nie zu Elephantine, 2 vols (Leipzig 1911) 147-182 and Plates 40-50. 

(19) DAE, 427-452, esp. 431-432. 
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and finally rehabilitated by the king himself. A recent German translation by 
Kottsieper also splits the narrative into two parts, besides completely 
rearranging the sayings into G, K, J, E-F, H, LOL Porten-Yardeni's 
decipherment of the traces of the erased texts reveals a succession of 
Egyptian months which then serves as an objective basis for a new 
arrangement of the plates into A-D, E, K, G, F, J, H, L. They also suggest 
that there must be some missing parts after Plate D, G, J, and L, each with 
one or several columns. Thus the existing fourteen columns must have come 
from a scroll that originally consisted of twenty-one columns. These different 
orders have unfortunately generated a chaotic situation. A typical reference 
to the line which contains the first saying in the present edition would be 
* TADC 1.1.79” which corresponds to Cowley’s AP “Ahigar 95" and in 
the German-speaking world, to Kottsieper's numbering in TUAT “ Achigar 
X,1”. This situation is worse than the different numbering system used for 
Ugaritic texts. 

By comparing Cowley’s numbering in AP with that of TADC, the 
general reader will get some idea of the new arrangement made by Porten 
and Yardeni: 


AP TADC 1.1 

columns i-v, lines 1-78 columns 1-5, lines 1-78 
column vi, lines 79-94 column 12, lines 174-189 
column vii, lines 95-110 column 6, lines 79-94 
column vili, lines 111-125 column 11, lines 159-173 
columns ix-x, lines 126-158 columns 9-10, lines 126-158 
columns xi-xii, lines 159-190 columns 7-8, lines 95-125 
columns xiii-xiv, lines 191-223 columns 13-14, lines 190-222 


Another source of confusion rises from TADC renumbering the 
sayings into 116 items, replacing Grelot-Lindenberger’s 110 or 111 sayings. 
The following correspondence reflects the situation: Grelot-Lindenberger, 
henceforth GL 12 = TADC sayings 95-96; GL 13 = split into 97 and 1; 
GL 14 = 2-3; GL 51 = 54-55; GL 59 = 63-64; GL 60 = 65-66; GL 80-81 
= 31; GL 95-96 = 100; GL 97-98 = 10. 

Splitting one saying into two successive ones and vice versa will not sig- 
nificantly change their interpretation. But splitting GL 13 into two distantly 
separate sayings, i.e., TADC sayings 97 and 1, will have a significant bear- 
ing on the use of Ahigar in the study of Wisdom Literature. The editors 
seem to leave this to the reader’s judgement. 

Many would recognize the idea of wisdom as a person standing before 
the gods in GL 13 = AP 94-95 or in Porten-Yardeni’s line numbering 
TADC 1.1.189 &79 = sayings 97 and 1. The following reading is taken from 
AP/TADC lines. 


(11) KOTTSIEPER, Die Sprache der Ahigarsprüche, 3,9-14. For the narrative, see 
his translation in TUAT III/2 Weisheitstexte II, 320-347. 
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94/189 mn Smyn [xxx]ynw ‘mm’ w[h]kmth[m] ’Ihy’ h[ ] ‘From heaven 
the people were..., [their wilsdom the gods... (Cf. Lindenberger: 
‘From heaven the peoples are favored; wisdom is of the gods ”.) 


95/79 ^p Plhn yq[y]rh hy n[xxxxxx]lx[xx]d mlkwt? b$m[y]n symh hy 
ky b'l qdsn n$°[h] ‘Moreover, to gods she is precious ...[...] the 
kingdom. In hea[v]en she is put for the lord of holy ones exalted 
[her]. (Cf. Lindenberger: ‘Indeed, she is precious to the gods; her 
kingdom is et/er/nal. She has been established by Shamayn; yea 
the Holy Lord has exalted her '.) 


The idea that Ahigar mentions “wisdom is of the gods” comes 
from an uncertain reading of line 94/189 together with an assumed 
connection with line 95/79. The interpretation of hy ‘she’ as ‘wisdom’ 
in this line relies on this assumed connection with line 94/189. Yet, 
though they have separated the two lines, Porten and Yardeni still 
classify their line 189 as speaking of ‘ Deity and Wisdom” (*?). In fact 
there is hardly anything that would suggest this except the assumed 
connection between the two lines which they have done away with. 
More investigation into this problem is needed. In any case, one should 
be aware of the frailty of the extrabiblical evidence from Ahigar in 
discussing the biblical theme of Wisdom as a Person (Prov 8,22-31; Job 
28; Sir 1,9; 24,1-7; Wis 7,22) (°). 

In general Porten and Yardeni have restored the text only where traces 
are still visible. This cautious approach avoids too much reliance on sense 
and on other versions. A case in point is column 12 line 175 = AP column 
vi line 80 ‘ The son who will be disciplined and chastised and the fetter will 
be put on [his] feet [...] (or: at whose feet the way shall be placed...’). 
Almost all other translations, except Kottsieper’s in TUAT, have restored 
‘shall prosper’ here on the basis of the Syriac version. Actually there ıs 
nothing on the papyrus that would support such a restoration. Another 
example is the treatment of the saying about the Arabs in column 14 line 
207 = AP column xiv line 208 ‘[..s]how an Arabian the sea and a Sidonian 
[the ...]... for their work is(!*) separate/separation (= difference)’. Other 
translations, including Kottsieper’s, restore ‘Do not’ at the beginning and 
add ‘[the desert/steppe]’ after ‘the Sidonian’. Though attractive, these 
fuller restorations may be misleading. 

While it cannot be said that the TADC edition of Ahigar has definitely 
replaced other editions, nevertheless it has made us more aware of the 
problems of the text and of the limits of the use of Ahigar for the study of 
Wisdom literature. 


(2) See the marginal caption on p.37 and the Excursus on themes and 
structures in Ahigar, xv/(Hebrew) 13. 

(13) See W. MCKANE, Proverbs (London 1970) 161 and the cautious remark on 
p.353. 

(1^) At this point the English rendering is followed by an indication [...], which 
should have been placed at the end of the line. 
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Hor bar Punesh the Magician 


The editors have also improved our understanding of the two Papyri 
Blacassiani = AP 71(5). In the present edition the two fragments are 
joined and fully rearranged: AP 71,17-24 &10-16 = TADC 1.2 1-8 and AP 
71,1-9 & 25-33 = TADC 1.2 18-26. It has long been known that the papyri 
contain the story of a certain Bar Punesh who, in Cowley’s words, ‘had 
done some meritorious service for which he was suitably rewarded by the 
king”. This opinion is reflected in his translation of AP 71,16 (br pwn]s ‘l 
"Ipy mik°) w .....bmns[hn] ‘(Bar Punesh over the hosts of kings,) and set him 
among the officers’. Actually the word for set him is lacking and the one 
for officers is uncertain (19). 

The foreword mentions that while examining the original, Yardeni 
uncovered the name Hor bar Punesh, Hor-son-of Punesh. No clear refer- 
ence to which line is given. The textual note mentions an oral suggestion by 
Kaufman to read hwr ‘Hor’ in place of ‘zwr ‘help’ AP 71,23. Then the 
next line, AP 71,23 Jsb. b.. [wbywmn] "brun! * ....and in after days..." now 
appears as hwr br pwns b/wspnyn x[xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx]l[ ‘Hor son of 
Punesh and/in ships'. The general reader may be somewhat baffled at this 
point. Which line was identified by Yardeni as containing the name? Is 
Kaufman's suggestion prior to or after Yardeni's uncovering the name? But 
more seriously, as shown above, the evidence for restoring the name Hor is 
very slim. Students examining the drawing on p.55 should be warned of 
this. 

As the editors mentioned, Hor-son-of-Punesh is also the name of a 
well-known magician in Demotic literature. Granting the restoration, the 
following discussion will point out some further implications. In these 
Aramaic fragments Hor-son-of-Punesh announced some disastrous things 
that were going to happen, perhaps as punishment for the killing of the 
sons of the Hor-son-of-Punesh by the king. It is not clear whether the king 
is Pharaoh or a foreign king. One may note that in the story known as 
* Setne Khamwas and Si-Osire” in Demotic literature, Hor-son-of-Punesh 
was the legendary magician who protected Ramses II with his magical 
powers from the Nubian sorcerers(!). Against this background, the Hor 
bar Punesh in the Aramaic fragments would then be pronouncing spells 
against a foreign king. But it is also possible to understand the king as Pha- 
raoh himself. This will in turn point to the unknown community that 
produced the Aramaic version. In this case the roles may have been re- 
versed, possibly by a Jewish community, on the basis of the biblical story of 
the contest between Moses and the Egyptian sorcerers. The legendary 
magician Hor bar Punesh now works against the Pharaoh. Whether this 
was the case is a question for further study. 


(5) Cowley modified the sequence of the fragments adopted by G. A. COOKE, A 
Textbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford 1903) 206-210. 

(16) Cooke leaves these parts untranslated. CZS takes bmns... as a personal name. 

(17) See for example, M. LicHTHEIM, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. III 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1980) 138-151. 
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It is not improbable that the content of the recto has nothing to do 
with the verso. The name Hor bar Punesh appears four times and the word 
milk” ‘king’ six times in the recto. But there is no mention of them in the 
verso. The recto mentions three words denoting some kind of boat: tshr” 
‘royal barque’ (Egyptian #3shr.t), spn? ‘boat’, ”Ip? ‘ship’, which are 
completely ignored in the verso. On the other hand, the verso mentions 
“the gods (of Egypt)” not registered in the recto at all. 

Further comparative studies may produce a better understanding of 
the story of Bar Punesh. In any case, Porten and Yardeni have given future 
researchers a firm starting-point. 


A Harbormaster’s Customs Account 


A good part of the customs account TADC 3.7 was written in 475 BC 
(erased in the same year and used for writing the text of Ahiqar) during the 
reign of Xerxes, perhaps in Migdol or Tahpanhes or Memphis. In some 
fifty-four columns the scribe recorded the arrival of forty-two ships, each 
with the name of its Greek captain. The records of the departures of these 
ships occupy only six columns and a half. The correspondence between the 
arrival and departures enables the editors to reconstruct the dates, the name 
of the Greek captain, the duty (mgdt”) or tithe (m°$r°) collected (gby) from 
each incoming ship and deposited (‘byd) in the royal treasury (byt milk”) (8). 
This reconstruction is done with meticuluous care without sacrificing 
clarity. Nonetheless, it should be noted that the meaning of a good part of 
the words designating various merchandise is still unknown. Thus the 
renderings of sy, mlwh, pq, lq, “q smkt as ‘beam (of wood)’, ‘board’, 
‘plank’, ‘oar’, ‘wooden support’ are conjectural, based on Egyptian or 
Coptic etymologies or mere guesswork. The same can be said of the words 
designating different kinds of ships ’swt khmws, spynt kzd/ry, dwny qnd/rt”, 
dwny qnd/rtSyry. 


The Aramaic Version of Bisitun 


The text of the Aramaic copy of the Bisitun inscription of Darius 
TADC 2.1 is based on the new edition of the inscription by Greenfield and 
Porten which has definitely replaced Cowley’s edition (°). However, in a 
number of places TADC 2.1 has introduced new readings. As in the case of 
Ahigar, the pieces have been repositioned and the columns renumbered. 
The original, if complete, would consist of eleven columns, of which 
only seven survive in varying degrees of preservation. The positioning 
and numbering of columns and paragraphs are different from both AP 
and Greenfield-Porten (GP). Since TADC does not give a table of 


(18) See Figures 3-6 on pp. 284-291 and Excursus 3 on p.xx-xxi/(Hebrew) 
p. 19-20. See also A. YARDENI, “ Maritime Trade and Royal Accountancy in an Era- 
sed Customs Account from 475 B.C.E. on the Ahigar Scroll from Elephantine ", 
BASOR 293 (1994) 67-78. 

(12) J.C. GREENFIELD-B. PORTEN, The Bisitun Inscription of Darius the Great. 
Aramaic Version (Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum I/5; London 1982). Until 1982, 
Cowley’s edition in AP was the only full edition of the Aramaic Bisitun to incorpor- 
ate reconstructions on the basis of the Akkadian version. 
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correspondence for Bisitun, the following cross-references will give the 
general reader some idea: recto, column I, two lines = GP p.56; column 
III, four lines = AP p.265 = GP pp. 54-56; column IV, ten lines = AP 
pp.269-270 = GP column 1; column V, eighteen lines = AP column i = 
GP column 2; col VII-VIII, eighteen lines each = AP columns ii-iti = GP 
columns 3-4; verso, column XI, sixteen lines = AP column iv = GP 
column 5. This situation is less chaotic than the different numbering 
systems for Ahigar but is equally frustrating. 

A note on philological matters. Cowley notes that ‘byd in line 17 must 
be a scribal error for ‘bd (corresponding to epus ‘he did’ in the Akkadian 
text): "hr ddr$ mn[d'm I]? “byd ‘Then, Dadarshu did not do anything’. 
Greenfield and Porten hold that the form is correct, namely, passive /‘abid/, 
but it “is used in later Eastern Aramaic with active meaning” (2%). They 
also propose the same analysis for “byd in line 66 hwd“ "vk zy “byd (passive 
form) "nr ‘make known how you act (active meaning)”. This explanation is 
hardly convincing. In the present edition line 66 is translated as ‘make 
known how you are made (= your nature)’ keeping the passive meaning. It 
is not clear whether the translation of line 17 in TADC reflects Greenfield 
and Porten’s passive form with active meaning or what Cowley considers to 
be scribal error. In any case, ‘byd, if not a scribal error, must be passive 
form /‘abid/ with a passive sense too. Hence line 17 would read ‘Then, as 
for Dadarshu, nothing is done (= happened)”. This expression is of course 
somewhat different from the Akkadian, but similar cases occur elsewhere in 
the document CT), Accordingly, the restored form in lines 6 and 23 should 
be ‘byd rather than ‘bd. 
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CH) The Bisitun Inscription, 31 and 47. 

(21) See, for instance, the Aramaic version line 52 ‘the total killed...” for the 
Akkadian ‘There I killed...” and other similar cases documented in The Bisitun 
Inscriptions, 14. 
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Timothy A. LENCHAK, “Choose Life!”. A Rhetorical-Critical 
Investigation of Deuteronomy 28,69-30,20 (AnBib 129). Roma, 
Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1993. x1-380p. 16,5 x 24. 
Lit. 40.000 


L’ouvrage de T.A. Lenchak, la revision d'une these de doctorat rédigée 
sous la direction de C. Conroy et soutenue à l’Université Grégorienne de 
Rome en janvier 1992, poursuit un double objectif, exegetique et metho- 
dologique: «this work attempts to discover a rhetorical-critical methodo- 
logy which can be applied to the Third Discourse of Moses» (XI). Par 
«rhetorical criticism», L. a en vue une methode d’analyse synchronique 
se référant à la fois à la rhétorique gréco-latine (celle-là même dont l’exé- 
gese néo-testamentaire vérifie l’incidence sur son propre corpus) et à la 
«Nouvelle Rhetorique» de Ch. Perelman et L. Olbrechts-Tyteca. Réagis- 
sant à la transformation de la rhétorique classique en un répertoire de fi- 
gures de style, ces deux auteurs ont récemment remis en valeur la portée 
essentiellement argumentative du donné rhétorique. L’étude de L. repré- 
sente, semble-t-il, la première caractérisation du Deutéronome (ou du 
moins du troisième discours de Moïse) en tant que discours argumentatif. 
Ce faisant, L. entend bien démarquer son approche d’une autre «analyse 
rhétorique », amplement pratiquée quant à elle dans l’enceinte de la Bible 
hébraïque, et attentive pour sa part aux procédés sémitiques de composi- 
tion. Cette rhétorique «structurale » (cf. 43, n. 19), soutient L., met en lu- 
mière la structure littéraire d’un texte, mais non pas sa structure argumen- 
tative, s’il en a une. Dans son analyse du troisième discours de Moise, L. 
fait ainsi une distinction formelle entre la «structure littéraire» de Dt 
28,69-30,20 (cf. 173-179) et la dispositio ou structure argumentative qui 
sous-tend aussi ce texte (l’imbrication des deux niveaux se trouve toutefois 
reconnue [173]). Une telle distinction est cependant délicate. Elle est sans 
doute appropriée (dans l’abstraction de l’analyse à tout le moins) dans les 
écrits du Nouveau Testament qui semblent combiner et l’articulation sé- 
mitique du discours et les moments conventionnels du discours de la rhéto- 
rique hellénistique. Dans un écrit comme le Deutéronome, il reste à prou- 
ver que l'articulation littéraire n’est pas immédiatement l’articulation ar- 
gumentative (d’autant plus que les deux articulations proposées, p.173 et 
203-206, se recoupent presque parfaitement). Pourquoi multiplier les es- 
sences? Quand les moments du discours n’ont pas d’existence convention- 
nelle, ils ne peuvent être qu'immanents à l’articulation textuelle. 
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L’etude de L. procède en six étapes, suivies d'une conclusion. Un pre- 
mier chapitre manifeste, sur la base des acquis de la recherche, que le livre 
du Deutéronome «is a prime candidate for rhetorical criticism» (x1). Le 
deuxieme chapitre est méthodologique: il présente la rhétorique, ancienne 
et nouvelle. Tout en soulignant les points forts de la «Nouvelle Rhetori- 
que», L. adopte, dans la suite de sa démarche, la division générale de la 
rhétorique antique, inventio, dispositio et elocutio. La suite de l’enquéte se 
caractérise d’ailleurs par un recours alterné à l’une ou l’autre de ces rhétori- 
ques (ainsi les enthymèmes sont traités dans un cadre de rhétorique classi- 
que, alors que les autres phénomènes discursifs relevant du logos sont abor- 
dés à l’aide des catégories de Perelman et Olbrechts-Tyteca). Cette ambiva- 
lence ne sert pas toujours la démonstration de L. Aucune influence de la 
tradition rhétorique gréco-romaine ne pouvant être présumée dans le cas du 
Deutéronome, L. prend soin d’indiquer que la rhétorique est un aspect uni- 
versel du langage (72). Des catégories rhétoriques occidentales, anciennes et 
nouvelles, il faut espérer qu’elles fournissent comme des «universaux» du 
discours argumentatif. On aurait souhaité qu’au terme de son étude L. se li- 
vre à une évaluation critique de ce présupposé. On peut se demander par 
exemple si la logique argumentative du Deutéronome requiert toujours, 
dans les enthymémes que repère L., un passage implicite par le général (cf. 
147-148, les prémisses majeures se référant à «all gods»). La logique argu- 
mentative du Deutéronome n'est-elle pas d'emblée une logique historique, 
autorisant, via les facultés de la mémoire et de l'intelligence (cf. 29,3), un 
passage du particulier au particulier? Cf. à ce propos les développements de 
N. Lohfink sur «Das Schema der Beweisführung», dans Das Hauptgebot: 
Eine Untersuchung literarischer Einleitungsfragen zu Dtn 5—11 (AnBib 20; 
Roma 1963) 125-131 (notamment à propos de Dt 29,1-8; cf. Choose Life!, 
188, n. 34). Le chapitre trois caractérise les destinataires du troisième dis- 
cours de Moise (une communauté laique formée d'individus et de classes 
d'individus, tant ceux dotés de priviléges et d'obligations dans la société is- 
raélite que ceux qui en sont dépourvus), ainsi que la «situation rhétorique » 
qui fait naitre la nécéssité d'un acte de communication. Cette situation rhé- 
torique est identifiée dans le manque d'intelligence profonde du destinataire 
(29,3); le discours argumentatif qu'elle met en branle vise à l'amener à faire 
le bon choix (29,8; 30,15.19), c'est-à-dire à s'engager dans les obligations de 
l’alliance. Le chapitre quatre passe en revue l'inventio, l'«invention » des ar- 
guments, selon les catégories classiques d'ethos, de pathos et de logos. Selon 
L., c'est essentiellement dans le domaine de l'inventio que les «universaux » 
rhétoriques devraient se laisser trouver (cf. 75). Au terme du passage en re- 
vue des arguments, combinant en fait des catégories propres à l'Orient An- 
cien et à la Weltanschauung biblique (obligations d'alliance, bénédictions et 
malédictions, justice et miséricorde divines, etc.) et quelques opérations lo- 
giques fondamentales (cause-effet, possible et impossible, etc.), une évalua- 
tion du caractére plus universel de l'inventio aurait été bienvenue. Le chapi- 
tre cinq procede à l'examen de la dispositio qui, toujours selon L., devrait 
porter davantage les marques de la particularité des cultures (75). La sec- 
tion intitulée «Rhetorical arrangement» (180-203), suivie d'une reprise 
abrégée selon les catégories greco-latines (!) (203-206), constitue en 
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quelque façon le cœur de l’enquéte. Elle manifeste, verset après verset, le dé- 
veloppement de l’argumentation jusqu’à la formulation du choix décisif. Il 
a été fait allusion plus haut aux réserves que suscite la distinction entre 
structure littéraire et structure argumentative. Il y a toutefois, entre les 
p. 180 et 206, une mise en valeur suggestive de la dimension argumentative 
du discours, que l’on souhaiterait voir élargie à l’ensemble du Deutérono- 
me. Le chapitre six passe logiquement à l’examen de l’elocutio ou du style 
de Dt 28,69-30,20, en tant qu’il est ordonné à l’argumentation. L. insiste 
notamment sur le caractère binaire de l’articulation du monde déployée par 
Moise, articulation préparant le choix éthique des destinataires (une allu- 
sion à la doctrine rhétorique de la diairesis aurait eu ici sa place). 

La référence à l’«audience» du Deuteronome est une donnée centrale 
de l’etude de L. Un flou est toutefois entretenu à ce propos. Tantòt en effet 
l’«audience » en question est identifiée avec les destinataires de Moise, tan- 
tôt avec ceux du Deutéronome, tantôt encore avec ceux des auteurs du 
Deutéronome (cf. 118, 203, 218). Parfois, ces destinataires sont décrits com- 
me la génération du désert, appelée à faire mémoire de ce qu’elle a vu el- 
le-même (cf. 181-182); d’autres fois, ils sont présentés comme des membres 
de PIsraél post-exilique, susceptibles notamment de comprendre telle ou tel- 
le allusion à Jérémie ou Ezékiel (cf. 157, 188, 190). Ces indéterminations 
méritent discussion. Sont-elles liées à une déficience de l’approche pratiquée 
par L. ou s’expliquent-elles par un effet de communication propre au Deu- 
téronome? 

D’une manière générale, il n’est pas tout à fait exact de dire que le livre 
du Deutéronome est «an oration with the style of a sermon» (24) ou «has 
the form of a valedictory address» (37). Sans doute le Deutéronome 
contient-il un ou des discours de ce type, mais, quant à son genre englobant 
le Deutéronome est un récit, le récit des derniers moments de la vie de Mo- 
ise (cf. affirmation p. 1, qui reste sans écho dans la suite du livre). Les ver- 
sets d'ouverture du Deutéronome (Dt 1,1-5) mettent en place une situation 
narrative au sein de laquelle les discours doivent (d’abord) se comprendre. 
Dans ce sens, il y a a distinguer les destinataires internes (intradiegetiques) 
du Deutéronome — les fils d'Israél à qui Moise s'adresse dans les plaines de 
Moab — et ses destinataires externes (extradiégétiques) — les lec- 
teurs-auditeurs du livre du Deutéronome. Ces derniers se trouvent idéale- 
ment anticipés dans le «lecteur implicite» que se donne le livre. L. fait allu- 
sion à ces données narratives (cf. 11-12, 84 et 87, n. 24 où, dans une discus- 
sion avec R. Polzin, L. complique d’ailleurs inutilement les choses), mais il 
ne bâtit pas sa démonstration sur de telles bases. Sans doute, les destinatai- 
res effectifs des paroles de Moïse sont-ils les lecteurs-auditeurs du livre, 
mais ils ne le sont que de manière indirecte. Moïse ne s’adresse jamais au 
lecteur, méme lorsqu'il mentionne des destinataires à venir, «quiconque ne 
se trouve pas ici aujourd’hui avec nous» (29,14; on aura corrigé 127, à pro- 
pos de my «the use of second [sic] person plural»). Le reproche que Pon 
peut faire à L. est précisément de méconnaître le contrat narratif du Deuté- 
ronome — l’«ici aujourd’hui» du récit — et de télescoper ainsi les deux 
destinataires des paroles de Moïse. La virtuosité rhétorique du Deutérono- 
me donnerait-elle le change, au point d’occulter la situation narrative initia- 
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le et de faire entendre au lecteur-auditeur «en direct» ce qui, en droit, ne 
lui parvient qu’«en différé »? Ce serait là abolir l’un des paramètres les plus 
puissants du récit biblique: sa prétention a dire l’histoire. Ce que S. Johnson 
disait du rapport à la fiction dramatique — «the spectators are always in 
their senses and know, from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a 
stage and the players are only players» (cité par M. Sternberg, Expositional 
Modes and Temporal Ordering in Fiction [Bloomington 1978] 22) —, vaut 
mutatis mutandis à propos du récit historiographique: loin de se laisser abu- 
ser psychologiquement, le lecteur se rapporte au monde représenté (paroles 
et actions) comme à celui de l’histoire passée. Même si elle n’est pas explici- 
tement portée au récit, l’alliance dans les plaines de Moab appartient au 
passé national et religieux du «lecteur implicite» du Deutéronome. Un acte 
juridique de conclusion d’alliance par déclaration mutuelle est, selon toute 
apparence, récapitulé par Moise (le double hiphil du verbe “mx en Dt 
26,17-18). Et un ultime acte symbolique d’entrée dans l’alliance est présenté 
comme imminent en Dt 29,11. Le «lecteur implicite» du Deutéronome se 
trouve de toute évidence après l’alliance de Moab. En ce qui le concerne, la 
puissance rhétorique des discours du Deutéronome ne peut dès lors être 
qu’indirecte. Par ailleurs, la conclusion d’alliance propre au Deutéronome 
n’est jamais explicitée narrativement, et L. a raison de tirer parti de ce silen- 
ce (203). Cette ellipse narrative est pour ainsi dire le tour de force rhetori- 
que du Deutéronome, dans son rapport à son lecteur-auditeur. L’alliance 
conditionnelle conclue dans les plaines de Moab apparait des lors à ce 
lecteur-auditeur comme toujours ouverte, ne pouvant recevoir que de lui 
son actualité explicite. L'analyse de L. mène à ce dernier point, mais elle au- 
rait gagné beaucoup à ne pas télescoper les deux niveaux de communication 
propres au Deutéronome. 

Qu'il se passe quelque chose sur la scène du Deuteronome ne découle 
pas seulement d'un principe narratif. C'est aussi un fait linguistique. Il est 
dommage que dans son effort pour mettre à Jour la rhétorique classique, L. 
n'ait pas intégré aussi les acquis de la linguistique dite pragmatique 
(elle-même liée à la philosophie analytique du langage). La théorie des actes 
de langage (liée aux noms de J. L. Austin et J. R. Searle) a jeté une nouvelle 
lumière sur l'operativité du discours. La distinction essentielle, qui aurait pu 
grandement assister L. dans son enquête, est celle qui existe entre la 
dimension illocutoire (performative) et perlocutoire des actes de langage. 
L'acte illocutoire ce que Pon fait en disant (promettre, louer, déclarer, 
sommer, etc.) dérive son efficacité de conventions sociales (il requiert 
parfois le type d’autorite dont est precisement investi Moise); cet acte peut 
être implicite ou explicite (performatif). L'acte perlocutoire - ce que l'on 
fait par le fait de dire (effrayer, persuader, dissuader, etc.) — est indirect et 
psychologique. Le phénomène du performatif fait désormais partie de la 
description du système verbal en Hébreu biblique (cf. E. Talstra, «Text 
Grammar and Hebrew Bible, Il. Syntax and Semantics», BO 39 [1982] 
26-38; B.K. Waltke M. O'Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax [Winona Lake 1990] $30.5.1d; P. Joüon- T. Muraoka, A Grammar 
of Biblical Hebrew. Part Three: Syntax [Roma 1991] $112f). En fait, L. 
aborde le troisième discours de Moïse exclusivement dans sa dimension 
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perlocutoire. Il méconnaît la dimension illocutoire (et notamment performati- 
ve) des actes de langage mis en scene, établissant de nouvelles réalités sociales 
entre les partenaires de l’acte de communication. Les formes 
app (30,15.19), "nun (30,18), "nryn (30,19) sont ainsi des performatifs 
(des actes illocutoires explicites). Mais L. aurait gagné grandement à determi- 
ner un tant soit peu la valeur illocutoire implicite de bien des énonciations 
mises en scène. Ainsi l’enonciation «Mais YHWH ne vous a pas donné, jus- 
qu'à ce jour, un cœur pour savoir, des yeux, pour voir, des oreilles pour enten- 
dre» (29,8) ou se déclare, dans l’analyse de L., la «situation rhétorique», 
peut-elle ètre decrite (en sa valeur illocutoire) comme une «accusation» (118, 
234, 238) ou un «reproche» (182)? Au-delà des cas particuliers, c’est l'ensem- 
ble du troisième discours de Moise qui fait office, au sein du monde représen- 
té, d’acte illocutoire de proposition d’alliance. Un recours aux catégories de 
la linguistique pragmatique aurait permis à L. de rendre raison de la dimen- 
sion juridique qui caractérise aussi le troisieme discours de Moise (conformé- 
ment aux pratiques d’alliance de l’Orient Ancien). 

Il y a toutefois un phénomène qui complique le schéma narratif évoqué 
plus haut (distinguant «audience » interne et externe) et qui, d’une certaine 
façon, pourrait justifier l'option de L. de donner au destinataire du Deuté- 
ronome une identité polymorphe («In a book like Dt, the audience can be a 
complex notion for it includes Israel before the conquest, Judah in the days 
of Josiah, an exilic religious community, and even modern Jews and Chris- 
tians » [84]). Ce phénomène est la référence que fait Moïse au «livre écrit » 
(29,19.20.26; 30,10; cf. également 28,58.61) alors que, selon le récit englo- 
bant, il n’a pas encore mis ce livre par écrit (ceci n’est raconté qu’en 
31,9.24). Une approche qui, comme celle de L., n’intègre pas la dimension 
narrative du Deutéronome peut minimiser l’importance des développements 
de Dt 31 à propos de la mise par écrit du livre de la Loi et de l’ordre donné 
par Moïse den faire régulièrement la lecture («How seriously are we to 
take this commission?» [17]). Se basant notamment sur les références au 
«livre écrit», une telle approche peut considérer que le Deutéronome est 
d'emblée un «livre lu», celui-là méme que le lecteur tient en main, à la suite 
de lecteurs-auditeurs variés au cours des siècles. L’approche narrative valo- 
risera par contre le fait que Moïse, selon toute apparence, a d’abord délivré 
oralement la Torah qu'il a ensuite mise par écrit, et que le livre de la Torah 
qui résulte de cette opération ne s’identifie pas totalement au livre du Deu- 
téronome. Une telle approche doit dès lors s’expliquer avec les références au 
«livre écrit» en Dt 28-30. Ce n'est point ici le lieu de développer les solu- 
tions diverses qu’on peut apporter au problème. Il importe cependant de 
souligner que l’analyse narrative trouve ici une crux, exigeant un surcroit de 
perspicacité ou même l'intégration d’un paramètre diachronique dans son 
cadre interprétatif. 

Au total, 1l faut voir dans l’ouvrage de L. l’expression d’une prise en 
compte bienvenue de l’art du discours qui sous-tend le Deutéronome. Le 
rhetorical criticism porte en lui de quoi renouveler notre intelligence du livre 
qui s'ouvre sur les mots 832335 n>x. Œuvre littéraire aussi complexe Ou et: 
ficace, le livre du Deutéronome exerce toutefois lui-même la critique des ca- 
tégories qu’on lui applique. Nouvelles venues dans l’exégèse du Deutérono- 
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me, les approches synchroniques — rhétorique ou narrative — ont encore à 
beneficier d’un tel feedback, et il n’est pas sür qu’une analyse exclusivement 
synchronique soit jamais totalement adéquate à la nature d’un tel livre. 
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Jichan KIM, The Structure of the Samson Cycle. Kampen, Kok 
Pharos Publishing House, 1993. xvII-464 p. 16 x 24 


In seiner bei J.C. de Moor an der Universität von Kampen gefertigten Dis- 
sertation will K. durch eine neuartige und vollständige Strukturanalyse den 
Samson-Zyklus in seiner vorliegenden Form als einheitliche poetische Er- 
zählung erweisen. Im ersten Kapitel referiert K. ausführlich die For- 
schungsgeschichte seit Wellhausen zum Richterbuch und speziell zu Ri 
13-16. Er gruppiert die Autoren nach ihrer leitenden Methode, wie er sie 
sieht: Quellenkritik, Überlieferungskritik und rhetorische Kritik. K. steht 
allen Textvorstufenrekonstruktionen äußerst skeptisch gegenüber; an den 
Vertretern der ersten drei Kritiken kritisiert er vor allem in je unterschiedli- 
cher Weise, daß sie den Endtext vernachlässigen sowie methodisch unplau- 
sible und daher auch nicht konsensfähige Hypothesen zu mündlichen Text- 
vorstadien und zu einer ursprünglich ganz profanen Samson-Gestalt vorle- 
gen. Am schlimmsten trifft es die Literarkritiker; hier fallen Formulierun- 
gen wie “interpretive overkill” (19, Anm. 76 zu A. van Doorninck) und 
“arbitrary intent to isolate literary sources even in half-verses” (27 zu 
C.A. Simpson). Im Blick auf K.s eigene Analyse fallt besonders auf, daB er 
W. Richter vorwirft, er argumentiere zu stark mit subtilen formalen Veràn- 
derungen, er schließe zuviel aus grammatischen und stilistischen Varianten. 
Den Vertretern der rhetorischen Kritik steht K. näher, aber er bemängelt, 
daß sie nicht den gesamten Samson-Text systematisch analysiert, sondern 
auf Grund selektiver Analysen ungenügend abgesicherte Strukturbehaup- 
tungen aufgestellt haben. 

Im zweiten Kapitel erläutert K. seine Methode, im vierten Kapitel, das 
weit mehr als die Hälfte des Buches einnimmt, wendet er sie auf die 
Samsontexte an, im dritten Kapitel widmet er sich der Textkritik, die aller- 
dings seine Arbeit nicht stark berührt: Nur vier Fälle eines Minus der LXX 
gegenüber TM lassen eine abweichende LXX-Vorlage erkennen, sie können 
aber für seine Strukturanalyse vernachlässigt werden. Dasselbe gilt inner- 
halb der Fälle von LXX-Plus für 10 schwierig zu beurteilende Belege und 
drei weitere, in denen LXX wahrscheinlich eine abweichende Vorlage be- 
zeugt. In Ri 15,12; 16,13 hat die längere LXX-Version den originalen Text 
besser bewahrt. 

K. betont, die Unterscheidungen zwischen “normaler” und literari- 
scher Sprache, zwischen Prosa und Poesie sei zweifelhaft und erhelle oft 
kaum die Beschreibung einzelner Texte. Ri 13-16 bezeuge — zwischen lyri- 
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scher Poesie und “flacher” Prosa — ein mittleres Genus: auf Parallelismus 
als Strukturprinzip basierende “narrative poetry” bzw. “poetic narrative ” 
(426); er setzt diese freilich nur von “non-narrative poetry”, nicht aber von 
* non-poetic narrative" ab; meines Erachtens könnte man mit seinen Krite- 
rien tatsächlich jegliche erzählende Prosa als poetisch ausgeben. Der Sam- 
sonzyklus erweist sich als “a superb masterpiece of Hebrew narrative art” 
(424). Als differenzierte und hoch organisierte literarische Einheit, beste- 
hend aus 3 ‘ Canti” (Ri 13; 14,1-16,3; 16,4-31), 10 “Subcanti”, 30 gleich- 
mäßig gebauten “ Canticles”, versehen mit mehr als 40 Refrains, erlaubt 
sie sogar die Vermutung der Historizität des Samson als Nasiräer. Die we- 
nigen Erwähnungen YHWHs sind strukturell fest eingebunden und beset- 
zen strukturell bedeutsame Stellen; indem der Autor allerdings überwiegend 
YHWH nicht erwähnt, wollte er verdeutlichen, daß YHWHs Geist auch da 
wirkt, wo Samson selbst es nicht realisiert! Wann, von wem und für wen der 
Samsonzyklus verfaßt wurde, bleibt dagegen weitgehend im Dunkeln. 

Für seine Analyse verwendet K. die an poetischen Texten entwickelte, 
vor allem auf P. van der Lugt und seinen Doktorvater zurückgehende Me- 
thode der “Kampen School”. Der Text wird in Kola zerlegt; an- 
schließend wird durch sehr detaillierte sprachliche Beobachtungen rekon- 
struiert, wie die Kola sich zu Versen, diese zu Strophen, Canticles, 
Subcanti und Canti aufbauen. Vor allem auf den höheren Ebenen gelingen 
K. zahlreiche einleuchtende und anregende Beobachtungen, die strukturell 
ausgewertet werden können. Diese sind jedoch auch ohne seine spezifische 
Methode zu erlangen und beweisen allein nicht, daß ein einheitlich poe- 
tisch geformter Text vorliegt. Sorgfältige Gestaltungen, Rhythmisierun- 
gen, Chiasmen etc. in Reden oder an Höhepunkten auch in Handlungs- 
passagen innerhalb prosaischer Texte sind ja schon vielfach, auch an den 
Samson-Texten beobachtet und unter Termini wie Kunstprosa beschrie- 
ben worden. K.s Beitrag zur wissenschaftlichen Diskussion besteht in der 
Behauptung, Ri 13-16 sei durchgehend kolometrisch aufgebaut und daher 
könne man auch nach höheren poetischen Einheiten wie Strophen und 
Liedern fahnden. Im folgenden ist somit nicht die Methode der “ Kampen 
School”, sondern deren Anwendung durch K. auf Ri 13-16 zu beurteilen. 
Erweist sich die kolometrische Basis als nicht tragfähig, stürzt das ganze 
darauf errichtete Gebäude ein. 

Eigenartiger- bzw. charakteristischerweise spielen zwei sprachlich ein- 
deutig vorgegebene Textsegmentierungen bei K. gar keine Rolle: die Sätze 
(obgleich nicht wenige seiner Kola mit Sätzen übereinstimmen; damit ent- 
fällt von vornherein die syntaktische Basis für seine Aufstellungen) und die 
in Prosa (im Gegensatz zur Poesie) durch Redeeinleitungssätze angezeigte 
Trennlinie zwischen Rede und Nicht-Rede. K. tadelt sogar ausdrücklich, 
daß die Masoreten durch die Setzung zu starker Trennakzente die Redeein- 
leitungen zu deutlich abheben; einziger Grund dieses Tadels: Die Masoreten 
verstoßen so gegen die von K. behauptete Versstruktur, nach der zumeist 
der Redeeinleitungsatz mit dem ersten Redesatz einen aus zwei Kola beste- 
henden Kimschen Vers bildet. Die beiden wichtigsten Kriterien für die Ab- 
trennung der Kola sind die trennenden Akzente der Masoreten (numeriert 
nach der Akzenttafel von BHS) und “interner” Parallelismus zwischen un- 
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mittelbar aufeinander folgenden und einen Vers bildenden Kola. Meines 
Erachtens geht K. jedoch mit dem Kriterium der Trennakzente willkürlich um 
und gebraucht den Terminus Parallelismus (oft auf einzelne Wörter, gar 
Präpositionen bezogen) auf unakzeptable Weise; so entsteht der Eindruck 
objektiver Textbeschreibung; benannt werden aber nicht selten Phänomene, die 
es im Text gar nicht gibt, sondern die lediglich der vorgefaßten Kola- 
Struktur-Behauptung entspringen. Diese Beschreibungsmethode ist ungeeignet 
und führt zu verzerrter Textwahrnehmung. Das soll im folgenden an einigen 
Beispielen bewiesen werden. 

Mir unverständliche Parallelismusbehauptungen: 13,2: der Satz 2a zer- 
fällt wegen Trennakzent Nr. 8 in zwei Kola; so verteilen sich die beiden 
Herkunftsangaben auf verschiedene Kola und bilden wegen der gleichen 
Präposition mn eine Parallele! 13,5: der Satz Sc und der folgende ki-Satz bis 
einschließlich Anr bilden ein Kolonpaar, während die folgende Präpositio- 
nalverbindung wegen Trennakzent Nr. 8 als eigenes Kolon abgetrennt wird; 
Parallelismus einerseits zwischen Kopf (des Knaben) und Leib (der Mutter! 
nicht erläutert), andererseits zwischen n°r und btn, weil Jes 13,18 n°r und pry 
btn in parallelen Kola bringt! 13,20: innerhalb des Satzes 20a begründet er 
durch den schwachen Trennakzent Nr. 13, daß die beiden Richtungsanga- 
ben als eigenes Kolon vom zugehörigen Inf.cs. zu trennen sind, und be- 
hauptet anschließend Parallelismus zwischen dem Int ce “/wt und der von 
diesem regierten Präposition °/ (genauer: m‘l; den höherrangigen Trennak- 
zent Nr. 10 zwischen beiden Richtungsangaben erwähnt er nicht. 14,5c: in- 
nerhalb des mit whnh beginnenden Satzes wird durch Kolon-Grenze das 
partizipiale Prädikat von seinem Subjekt getrennt und anschließend die 
häufig bezeugte Zuordnung von Löwe und brüllen als Ersatz für fehlenden 
Parallelismus angeboten. 14,12ab: Redeeinleitung und erster Redesatz sol- 
len zwei in einem Vers zusammengehörige Kola bilden; der Parallelismus 
bestehe zwischen /hm im Redeeinleitungssatz und /km im Redesatz. 
14,19ab + fg: in beiden Satzpaaren, die hier mit Kolapaaren zusammenfal- 
len, bestehe der grammatische Parallelismus der wayyigtol-Formen; das 
wird in vielen anderen Fällen nicht behauptet; im übrigen kann man so zwei 
beliebige einander folgende und jeweils mit wayyigtol beginnende Sätze als 
parallele Kola ausgeben, sobald sie durch einen Trennakzent geschieden 
sind; das erweitert den Poesiecharakter hebräischer Prosa außerordentlich. 
Schließlich genügt ihm in manchen Fällen die bloße Tatsache, daß in zwei 
aufeinander folgenden Kola wie auch immer syntaktisch und semantisch 
einander zugeordnete Ortsnamen begegnen, zur Behauptung einer Paralle- 
lismus: z.B. 13,25; 15,11a. 

Kola-Trennungen, die ausdrücklich — bei Fehlen von Parallelismus — 
nur durch das Vorhandensein eines Trennakzents begründet sind: 14,9ab; 
14,9ef: verneinter Satz + zugehöriger Objektsatz; innerhalb des Objektsat- 
zes ist der Trennakzent Nr.8 nicht beachtet; 15,6ab: Redeeinleitungssatz 
und Fragesatz; 16,4a-c; 16,29a + zugehöriger Relativsatz. Da die Masore- 
ten in jedem Satz unweigerlich nach wenigen Wörtern einen Trennakzent 
setzen, kann man mit diesem Kriterium beliebige Prosasätze und -satzrei- 
hen in Kola auftrennen. Hier hat sich die Hypothese verselbständigt und zu 
ihrer eigenen Begründung erhoben. Weitere Inkonsequenzen bei der Auswer- 
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tung von Trennakzenten: 13,6ef: Redeeinleitungssatz und indirekte Frage 
sind hier demselben Kolon zugewiesen; der dagegenstehende Trennakzent 
Nr. 10 ist nicht erwähnt. Ebenso verfährt er in 13,8de trotz Trennakzent 
Nr.6, während er nach dem vorausgehenden Relativsatz den Trennakzent 
Nr.7 als Kriterium der Kolontrennung gebraucht, weil die beiden Verben 
bo? und slh anderweitig in parallelen Kola bezeugt sind. 

Textbeschreibungsmethoden, die es erlauben, die Struktur des Endtex- 
tes zu erheben, sind sehr erwünscht. Trotz des aufgewendeten Arbeitseinsat- 
zes ist die vorliegende Analyse des Prosatextes Ri 13-16 nach Kola aber lei- 
der mißglückt. Sie bietet nicht die Gewähr, das zu erreichen, was K. selbst 
zu Recht als Ziel formuliert, daß nämlich die behaupteten formalen Struk- 
turen im hebräischen Text selbst nachgewiesen werden und der Übergang 
von den Beobachtungen zu deren Bewertung überprüfbar vollzogen wird. 
Eine stilistische Textbetrachtung, die die syntaktische Struktur des Textes 
so völlig außer acht läßt, hängt notwendigerweise in der Luft. Desungeach- 
tet sind K. auf höheren Ebenen gute, von seinen eigenen Beschreibungssy- 
stem unabhängige Beobachtungen gelungen. 


Liebermeisterstraße, 12 Walter GROB 
D-72076 Tübingen 


Robert POLZIN, David and the Deuteronomist. A Literary Study of 
the Deuteronomic History. Part Three: 2 Samuel (Indiana 
Studies in Biblical Literature). Bloomington - Indianapolis, 
Indiana University Press, 1993. xII-245 p. 16 x 23,5. $35.95 


Voici la troisième partie de l’étude que R. Polzin consacre à l’histoire deu- 
téronomique. Deux volumes étaient déjà parus. l’un sur Dt, Jos et Jg 
(1980), l'autre sur 1S (1989). P. reste fidèle à son projet: renouveler la lec- 
ture de cet ensemble littéraire remarquablement achevé en quittant les sen- 
tiers battus de l’exégèse diachronique pour tenter de rendre hommage à la 
beauté narrative et à la richesse de sens de l’œuvre du Deutéronomiste telle 
qu’on peut la lire aujourd’hui. Il annonce néanmoins des la préface qu'il 
entend réduire les considérations de méthode et les discussions avec les 
travaux antérieurs sur 2S pour mettre l’accent «on the reading itself». 
Aussi, l’appareil de notes s’en trouve considérablement allégé, et la lecture 
en est d'autant plus aisée. 

P. propose ainsi de parcourir l’ensemble du second livre de Samuel en 
avançant pas à pas. À chaque étape, il repère d’abord des curiosités: ré- 
pétitions, stylisation du récit, ellipses, contradictions, etc. Puis, grâce à l’étu- 
de de mots ou phrases-clés et de polysémies significatives, grâce à des com- 
paraisons avec d’autres épisodes du livre ou de l’histoire deutéronomique 
ou encore grâce à l’observation de techniques narratives, il emméne le lec- 
teur à la recherche non seulement du ressort profond du récit, mais surtout 
du message historiographique et idéologique que l’auteur Dtr entend véhi- 
culer à travers lui et que l’on peut résumer comme suit. Le sort de David et 
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de sa maison est aussi tragique que le destin de Saül. La difference essentielle 
reside en ceci: si les choses se précipitent pour le premier roi, pour David et sa 
dynastie, au contraire, tout se passe lentement. Car si le Seigneur promet à 
David une maison perpétuelle (7,13.16), celle-ci sera marquée à jamais par la 
malédiction, la violence et le sang (12,11). Certes, c’est l’inverse de ce qu’espe- 
re David (7,29) mais c’est ce que raconte la suite de l’histoire Dtr à partir de 
2S 13, et ce que donnent à penser déjà maints détails de ce qui précède. Par 
ailleurs, l’auteur Dtr suggère à plus d’une reprise que l’histoire de la maison 
de David est une sorte de modèle réduit de l’histoire royale et nationale d’Is- 
raël et de Juda. Aussi, le sort funeste de David est aussi celui de la maison 
d'Israël en exil. Car Israël a choisi la royauté contre le Seigneur avec la vo- 
lonté de devenir une nation comme les autres (1S 8,5.20). Mais en mettant 
ainsi un roi à sa tête, le peuple en perdra la tête comme beaucoup d’individus 
dans l’entourage du roi. Ainsi, les nombreux meurtres et fratricides que ra- 
conte 2S en rapport avec l'établissement de la royauté de David figurent 
l’autodestruction vers laquelle Israël se précipite avec son roi. Pour ce peuple, 
la monarchie est un lent suicide. Mais une fois la mort venue, en exil, com- 
ment va-t-il réagir? Osera-t-11 — avec le Dtr qui double les traditions positi- 
ves sur David de traits qui assombrissent son image et corroborent un juge- 
ment globalement négatif — osera-t-il prendre le risque du crime de lè- 
se-majesté, et renoncer aux illusions de la royauté dans un mouvement de re- 
tour vers le Seigneur? 

Écrit dans un langage clair et jamais jargonnant, le livre de P. se lit 
avec un réel plaisir. Sa lecture de l'histoire de la royauté de David ne man- 
que pas d'originalité et elle est pénétrante sur bien des points. De plus, et ce 
n'est pas son moindre mérite, elle met en lumiére la cohérence non seule- 
ment de l'ensemble littéraire de 2S, mais aussi de toute l'histoire royale, ce 
qui donne force à la démonstration. Si certains éléments restent énigmati- 
ques, P. n'hésite pas à les laisser tels tout en montrant leur pertinence pro- 
pre quant au propos fondamental du Dtr. Néanmoins, certaines questions 
se posent lorsqu'on se laisse guider par P. dans 2S. Certes, il prévient, dans 
la préface, que la lecture primera sur l'argumentation. Mais à plusieurs re- 
prises, celle-ci pourrait étre plus serrée. P. ex., lorsqu'il procéde à des com- 
paraisons, n'aurait-il pas avantage à considérer avec la méme attention les 
différences que les similitudes? De maniére plus précise, un simple rappro- 
chement de mots suffit-il à justifier le paralléle entre la demande d'un roi et 
la proposition de construire un temple, et surtout la transposition du juge- 
ment négatif explicite de l'une sur l'autre? Ou à fonder la comparaison entre 
la fuite de David devant Absalon et le départ de Juda en exil en lien avec la 
prophétie d’Esaie en 2R 19? La base d'un raisonnement n’est-elle pas trop 
ténue lorsqu'on fait d'un mot apparemment anodin d'un personnage (l’in- 
terpellation de David par Joab avant le meurtre d’Abner en 3,25, p.ex.), 
une clé non seulement pour la scéne entiére, mais aussi pour le jeu de la 
communication entre narrateur et lecteur et méme entre le Dtr et les exilés 
de Juda? De méme, qu'est-ce qui justifie que l'on passe sous silence des 
morceaux comme 2,1-7 ou 5,1-5, ou que l'on réserve un traitement rapide à 
des scénes comme le chap. 10 et sa suite en 12,26-31? On comprend la né- 
cessité de mettre un certain relief dans le récit; mais l'auteur, qui du reste al- 
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lie si bien rigueur et intuition, fait souvent cela sans aucune justification. Il 
y a la, me semble-t-il, une négligence qui peut engendrer une certaine 
déception et risque d’affaiblir aux yeux de certains la démonstration 
d’ensemble. 

Pourtant des scènes omises ne manqueraient pas de pertinence pour la 
thèse soutenue par P. Abordant l'épisode central de 2S, Padultére de David 
et ses conséquences, il affirme que des ellipses dans le récit amènent le lec- 
teur à se demander pourquoi cette page est centrale dans l’histoire de David 
et de la monarchie en Israël. Dans sa réponse, où il méne une brillante ana- 
lyse de l’introduction (11,1) et de la scene avec Nathan (12,1-12), il n’évo- 
que l’adultère et le meurtre d’Urie que dans la mesure où ils demontrent la 
culpabilité de David et il fait totalement l’impasse sur la mort du fils adulté- 
rin et la naissance de Salomon. En réalité, il n’approfondit pas un point es- 
sentiel de ce récit, la mort: celle d’Urie dans la premiere partie, celle que 
David prononce contre lui-même au centre (12,5) et celle de l’enfant qui, à 
la parole de Nathan, remplace le roi dans la mort à la fin. Pourtant, ce mo- 
tif est lié à un autre que P étudie avec une grande pénétration: l’homme 
(is). 

Au cœur du récit, en effet, on lit ce dialogue: ben-mäwet ha'ís ha*oseh 
zö’t, dit David; "og ha’is, répond Nathan (v.5.7). Avant Poracle du 
Seigneur qui jouera sur la polysemie de ce mot (cf. 122-126), l’homme voué 
à la mort est le riche qui a fait cette chose (v.6: ’äser ‘asad ’et-haddabar 
hazzeh), c.-à-d. David qui a fait une chose mauvaise aux yeux du Seigneur 
(11,27: wayyera® haddabar ’äser ‘asad dawid) alors qu'elle ne semblait pas 
Pétre pour lui (11,25: ’al-yera‘ ... °et-haddabar hazzeh). Or, dans le récit, ce 
sont des «hommes» qui ont fait cette chose, c.-à-d. tué Une ’anÿé-hayil 
(11,16), ’ansé ha°îr (v.17). Ces expressions paraissant curieuses pour 
designer des ennemis, tant qu’on n’a pas remarqué qu’elles conviennent 
aussi pour David, un «homme» puissant resté en ville. D’ailleurs, ces 
«hommes» ne jouent-ils pas le rôle de bourreaux à la solde du roi? Voilà 
qui éclaire l’usage d’un hapax pour désigner la maladie qui conduira à la 
mort «l'enfant que la femme d’Urie avait enfanté à David»: wayye’änas 
(12,15). Peut-on mieux indiquer que la mort de l'enfant est la suite directe 
des fautes — de l'homicide, devrait-on dire — de son père? 

Mais pour «l’homme qui fait cela», pour David, tout change dans la 
seconde partie du récit. Au chap. 11, c’est lui le protagoniste: il envoie les 
autres ou les fait venir vers lui (voir p.ex. les emplois des verbes $/ et bw’), 
il pose les questions, donne les ordres et reçoit les rapports. Le seul 
personnage qui lui échappe, c’est Urie, qui le paiera de sa vie en entraînant 
d’autres serviteurs dans la mort. Mais à partir de l’intervention du Seigneur 
en 12,1 (verbe s/h), les choses basculent. Si David se montre encore 
protagoniste, c’est une seule fois, et pour prononcer son propre jugement, 
berné par Nathan. Apres le réquisitoire du prophète, David, qui n'avait pas 
encore bougé sinon pour se promener (11,2) et qui attirait à lui les autres 
personnages, est pris d’une sorte de frénésie qui aménera ses serviteurs à lui 
demander des comptes. Par ailleurs, les titres royaux (melek, ”adón), 
fréquents dans le chap.11 (v.2.8.9.11.13.19.20.24) disparaissent totalement 
du chap.12, sauf quand Nathan rappelle l'élection divine qui a valu à 
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David de succéder à Saül (v.7). Ces détails narratifs en disent long sur les 
conséquences immediates des actes de David: il perd sa position et ses 
prerogatives de monarque, redevient un «homme» en quelque sorte, avec 
ses contradictions mais aussi la lutte pour la vie. Parallèlement à cela, dans 
l’immédiat (12,13-14), David est frappé par un double châtiment: la 
substitution par le fils qui confirme sa relégation au second plan, et la mort 
de ce substitut qui annonce celle de David tout en soulignant le délai 
imposé (12,23). Mais la mort de l’enfant n’efface pas la substitution puisque 
Dieu dépéche le prophete Nathan pour donner au second fils de Bethsabée 
la faveur et le nom qui étaient ceux de son père (12,25). Dans ces 
conditions, pour David, rester en vie, c’est voir se prolonger la malédiction 
qu’il a attirée sur lui, comme le montre bien P. 

Cet épisode est donc central pour la figure de David qui bascule ici de 
manière décisive, dans cette sorte de «péché originel» de la monarchie 
consistant à trouver bon ce que le Seigneur juge mauvais, à savoir ne tolérer 
aucune limite à son pouvoir, ni la femme de l’autre, ni sa vie, ni la vérité, un 
choix qui conduit à la mort et sème le chaos dans la famille royale. Mais le 
propos est plus large encore. Au fond, ce récit montre que les pratiques 
royales en Israél sont celles de ce roi «comme toutes les nations» que 
caricaturait Samuel dans sa diatribe anti-monarchiste (1S 8,10-18) et que la 
royauté entraînera le peuple à sa perte. Et si la parabole de Nathan et son 
interpretation sont bien une relecture de la carrière de David comme le 
démontre P., le récit entier peut être lu aussi comme une parabole de 
l’histoire de la monarchie israélite. Car de m&me que David a pris chez lui 
la femme d’un étranger en violant un ordre voulu par le Seigneur, de même 
Israël a adopté la royauté des nations. Pour préserver et assurer son 
pouvoir royal, David en est venu à semer le malheur en causant la mort 
d’innocents (11,17) parmi lesquels un serviteur fidèle aux traditions sacrées 
d'Israël (cf. 11,11-14). Ainsi en va-t-il d'Israël qui, pour garder son roi, 
s'engage dans des expériences douloureuses où il perd sa dignité et où la 
mort le frappe. Mais ces choses que le Seigneur juge mauvaises ne lui 
paraissent pas être un mal. Dès lors, le peuple issu de cette union illégitime 
avec la royauté (non plus élu, mais «homme ») finira par mourir comme 
l'enfant de David, et ce, malgré les efforts déployés auprès de Dieu pour le 
garder en vie. Dans cette ligne, la derniére image de David reprenant la vie 
normale aprés la mort de son fils pourrait étre un message du Dtr aux exilés 
sur le comportement à adopter face à la mort de l'Israél monarchique. A 
quoi bon le regretter et le pleurer puisqu'on ne peut le «ramener » (/¢hésib, 
le convertir?, cf. 12,23)? D'un deuil rapide pourra naitre un nouveau peuple 
qui connaîtra la paix (’et-isemö selomoh: 12,24) et l'amour du Seigneur 
(yhwh ^àhebó ... ’et-Semö y°didyäh: 12,24-25). 

L'intuition et la démonstration de P. n'auraient donc pas souffert 
d'une analyse narrative davantage poussée. Peut-étre méme sa conclusion 
en aurait-elle été renforcée et son pouvoir évocateur davantage mis en relief. 
Mais doit-on faire grief à l'auteur d'avoir limité ses analyses pour éviter de 
noyer son propos dans des considérations pléthoriques? Le souci de s'en 
tenir à l'essentiel est aussi une valeur qu'un lecteur sait apprécier. A ce 
propos, on peut se demander ce qui a présidé au choix des titres et 
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sous-titres. Pour évocateurs qu’ils soient, ils n’aident pas toujours le lecteur 
à se faire une idée du contenu effectif du développement qu'il va lire. Ce pe- 
tit défaut ne doit cependant pas cacher les immenses mérites de ce livre qui 
renouvelle profondément la lecture de 2S. 


Rue de Balart 53/5 André WÉNIN 
B-5000 Namur 


Novum Testamentum 


Juan MATEOS-Fernando CAMACHO, EI Evangelio de Marcos. Anali- 
sis lingüistico y comentario exegético — Vol. 1. Cordoba, Edicio- 
nes El Almendro, 1993. x1-570p. 15 X 23,5 


Il primo volume di questo nuovo commento a Marco comprende l’introdu- 
zione generale (1-45) e il commento a Mc 1,1-6,6. Per il modo di procedere 
e per i risultati si discosta vistosamente, praticamente in ogni pericope, dai 
sentieri comunemente battuti dall’esegesi marciana per percorrere una via 
tutta propria: una via però che, a nostro avviso, non si rivela convincente. 
Una prima caratteristica è l’accentuata insistenza sul simbolismo: si 
potrebbe, senza esagerazione parlare di un vero e proprio pan-simbolismo. È 
questo, indubbiamente, un problema reale, sempre presente nell’interpreta- 
zione moderna di Marco; ben pochi oggi escludono in Mc la presenza di al- 
lusioni simboliche (cf. il mio Parole e Regno. La sezione delle parabole (Mc 
4,1-34) nella prospettiva marciana [Brescia 1980], all’indice analitico, sotto 
la voce «Simbolo, simbolismo, allusioni simboliche »; cf. anche « Prospetti- 
va pasquale, trasparenza e simbolismo nella narrazione evangelica », Rivista 
liturgica 67 [1980] 599-621). Il problema però è metodologico: come accer- 
tare che determinati elementi racchiudano effettivamente una valenza sim- 
bolica? Soprattutto quando un senso più letterale si rivela pienamente plau- 
sibile nell'economia del racconto, un senso ulteriore, simbolico, non do- 
vrebbe essere accertato caso per caso sulla base di positivi indizi? I nostri 
autori invece sembrano darlo per presupposto praticamente dappertutto, 
procedendo come intuitivamente, spesso senza neppure una parvenza di 
motivazione. Così, per dare solo qualche esempio, nell’episodio delle tenta- 
zioni, il deserto raffigura la società ebraica, le fiere i gruppi ostili a Gesù, gli 
angeli quelli disposti a collaborare con lui (93-96). L’attività di pescatori di 
Simone e Andrea raffigurerebbe «...el espiritu nacionalista y violento de 
esta pareja de hermanos» (126); nel caso di Giacomo e Giovanni invece la 
barca, associata alla figura del padre, sarebbe simbolo di staticità: rappre- 
senterebbero altri gruppi di orientamento riformista più moderato 
(131-132). La suocera di Pietro colpita dalla febbre simboleggerebbe gli ze- 
loti (156); il lebbroso, quel tipo di emarginati che sono arrivati a convincersi 
che la loro emarginazione è voluta da Dio stesso (187); l'indemoniato che 
grida nella sinagoga, quei gruppi che vedono in Gesù una minaccia all’ordi- 
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ne tradizionale. E cosi via. Ma tutte queste valenze simboliche appaiono 
sottratte ad un qualsiasi controllo metodologico. 

La seconda opzione generale è che tutto questo simbolismo sia in 
senso attualizzante, riferito cioè a persone e situazioni postpasquali della 
comunità all’epoca della redazione (anche se di fatto in continuità con 
quelle dell’epoca di Gesù stesso). Gli Autori aderiscono all’ipotesi che il 
tema della cecità rifletterebbe un’intenzione polemica di Marco contro i 
discepoli e Pietro, restii a comprendere che il piano salvifico abbraccia 
anche i pagani (Simone è denominato «Pietra» per questa sua ottusa 
ostinazione; cf. 318); in base a questo riferimento l’opera andrebbe data- 
ta negli anni Quaranta, prima del Concilio di Gerusalemme, quando Pie- 
tro cambiò la sua posizione. A questa datazione porterebbero anche altri 
indizi, come l’alleanza fra Farisei e Erodiani, che si ebbe solo sotto 
Agrippa I. Questo modo di ragionare però è gravato dall’arbitrario pre- 
supposto secondo cui tutto deve far riferimento a situazioni ancora in at- 
to all’epoca della redazione. 

La terza caratteristica è che questi simbolismi sono immancabilmente, 
monotonamente, di tipo moralistico-politico. L’unico problema sia per Gesù 
e i suoi contemporanei, sia per il redattore e la sua comunità, sarebbe la po- 
sizione da assumere nei confronti dell’ordine sociale esistente: alle varie op- 
zioni dell’evasione individuale, dell’attesa deresponsabilizzante, del conser- 
vatorismo, del rovesciamento violento, dei vari tipi di riformismo, Gesù 
contrappone un suo nuovo modello di società alternativa. La cecità è l’at- 
taccamento a queste vecchie posizioni; i peccati sembrerebbero essere solo 
quelli sociali; la conversione, il passaggio a questo modello di società alter- 
nativa (67-68). Chi ha letto F. Belo, Lecture materialiste de l’evangile de 
Marc. Récit — pratique — idéologie (Paris 1974) — sebbene questo nome e 
tutta quella discussione non venga qui richiamata — può avere l’impressio- 
ne di trovarsi di fronte a una specie di Belo redivivus. 

A ciò arriva ridimensionato indebitamente tutta la dimensione escato- 
logica della predicazione di Gesù. «Figlio dell'uomo» significherebbe sem- 
plicemente l’autorità, la pienezza umano-divina di Gesù (87, 212); «Regno 
di Dio», una società umana nuova, fondata sulla libertà e la giustizia 
(110-113); gli spiriti impuri sono le ideologie alienanti, contrarie al piano di 
Dio (46, 144, 167, 181, 295 e passim); Satana è l’ideologia del potere (94); le 
«sofferenze» della moltitudine (3,9-10) sono quelle sociali (293). 

Tali conclusioni sembrano riflettere fin troppo puntualmente le aspet- 
tative e le mentalità di certi cristiani di oggi, desiderosi di motivazioni reli- 
giose alle loro opzioni morali e socio-politiche; e alcune di queste interpre- 
tazioni potrebbero anche avere un qualche valore se fossero presentate co- 
me sforzo ermeneutico di attualizzazione per i lettori di oggi. In effetti, i 
procedimenti richiamano irresistibilmente quelli dell’allegoresi cristiana an- 
tica; il tutto però è presentato come senso originario, letterale del testo, 
frutto di esegesi rigorosamente storico-filologica. Quest'ultima però si rivela 
un corpo estraneo alla linea di fondo del commento. 


Corso Mazzini, 129 Vittorio FUSCO 
I-86100 Campobasso 
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Robert H. GUNDRY, Mark. A Commentary on His Apology for the 
Cross. Grand Rapids, W.B. Eerdmans, 1992. Lv-1069 p. 
16 x 23,5. $59.99 


Der Autor des umfangreichen Markuskommentars hatte schon zehn Jahre 
zuvor einen wichtigen Kommentar zum Matthäusevangelium publiziert, 
nachdem bereits seine Dissertation (veröffentlicht Leiden 1967) dem 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Matthäusevangelium gegolten hatte. 

Die Hauptthese, mit der sich Gundry (G.) von den umlaufenden 
Markusauslegungen absetzen möchte, lautet: Die offen zutage liegende 
Botschaft des Markusevangeliums sei "a straightforward apology for the 
Cross, for the shameful way in which the object of Christian faith and 
subject of Christian proclamation died, and hence for Jesus as the Crucified 
One” (1). 

Diese These soll auch erklären, warum im Markusevangelium zweierlei 
Material aufgenommen ist, das eine durch eine theologia gloriae, das andere 
durch eine theologia passionis geprägt. Warum hat Markus soviel Material, 
das die Herrlichkeitstheologie repräsentiert, übernommen? Weil die 
Apologie des Kreuzes zuerst und zuletzt im Handeln Gottes am 
Gekreuzigten, in seiner Auferweckung, gegeben ist. Das Evangelium zielt 
also vor aller Paränese auf die Christologie. 

G. erläutert seine These zunächst in einer ausführlichen “ Introduc- 
tion” (1-26), die er dem Kommentar selbst vorausschickte. Er lenkt das 
Augenmerk zunächst auf die Sammlung und Anordnung des Materials, auf 
wiederkehrende Themen, die Wortfolge, Kommentarworte des Evangeli- 
sten, Summarien und andere charakteristische Phänomene im Markusevan- 
gelium. Der Evangelist schildert die Anziehungskraft Jesu auf die Volks- 
scharen, Jesu vollmächtige Lehre, seine Lehrautorität; Markus wählt nach 
G. aus dem Überlieferungsstoff das Material aus, das “the authority of Je- 
sus to upset established norms and the establishment itself” (7) zeige. Jesu 
Zusammenstoß mit dem Jerusalemer Establishment sei auch als Hauptursa- 
che seiner Passion vorgestellt. 

Eng verbunden mit der Autorität Jesu und seiner Anziehungskraft auf 
die Volksmassen sind sodann seine Kraft-Taten: Exorzismen und Wunder, 
die er mit seinem bloßen Wort, mit seiner bloßen Berührung wirkt, — aber 
in außerordentlichen Fällen auch mit außerordentlichen Mitteln. 

Hinzu kommt dann noch Jesu Hellsichtigkeit, Einsicht und Voraus- 
sicht, am deutlichsten greifbar in den Passionsvoraussagen. Markus wählt 
das Material offenbar so, daß die Passion glorifiziert wird, “not in ways that 
passionize the earlier glory” (12). Insgesamt erscheint Jesus im Markus- 
evangelium als “a figure of great dignity" (13). Und das ist besonders be- 
deutsam angesichts der Schande, die eine Kreuzigung in der Griechisch- 
Römischen Welt von damals bedeutete. Die Predigt von einem Gekreuzig- 
ten ist “ foolish, scandalous, and mad" (14). Umso wichtiger ist, daß Mar- 
kus darauf Rücksicht nimmt, “that the Greco-Roman world highly estima- 
ted the ability of great men to attract disciples, draw large crowds, work 
miracles, cast out demons, and forecast the future, especially the circum- 
stances of their own death, all as evidence of their divinity” (14). Und in 
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allem zeige sich, daß Markus sein Evangelium schreibe “ as an apology for 
the Cross” (15). 

Die These des Buches leitet der Autor aus dem Evangelium selbst, aus 
dem Wirken Jesu, den Nachrichten über den Evangelisten — den 
Petrusschüler Johannes Markus — und über sein Auditorium ab, wobei 
diese Aufzählung die Reihenfolge der Bedeutung mit angibt. Der Text 
selbst ist Hauptquelle der Information — auch über die Intention des 
Autors. 

G. ist äußerst skeptisch, was die Möglichkeiten der Scheidung vormar- 
kinischer Tradition angeht und bevorzugt eine synchronische Analyse des 
Evangeliums. Gegenüber den Kriterien der formgeschichtlichen und redak- 
tionsgeschichtlichen Methode, wie sie weithin geübt werden, verhält sich G. 
kritisch zurückhaltend. Das meiste, was bei vielen Autoren als Anzeichen 
von Redaktion oder sekundärer Bildung beansprucht wird, könne ebenso 
auf einen ersten Autor hinweisen. Ein Beispiel: Zitate aus dem Alten Testa- 
ment oder Anspielungen ans Alte Testament, selbst in der Form der Sep- 
tuaginta, die nach Ausweis jüngerer Funde ja auch in Palästina in Ge- 
brauch war, sind kein Unterscheidungskriterium. Vor allem: Wir kennen 
die Quellen nicht, die Markus benutzt hat, und ihre Rekonstruktion muß 
hypothetisch bleiben. 

Der Kommentator will, ohne besondere Betonung der Philologie oder 
der Textkritik, das Markusevangelium kommentieren, anhand des Textes 
selbst, der sonstigen dienlichen antiken Quellen — im Gespräch mit der Se- 
kundärliteratur, vor allem der jüngeren. Wie gelingt ihm diese Unterneh- 
mung, die ab p. 29 beginnt? 

Stellen wir als erstes Beispiel die Kommentierung der Taufperikope 
Mk 1,9-11 vor. G. überschreibt den Kommentarabschnitt: “A Double 
Attestation of Jesus by the Spirit’s Enduement and God’s Acknowledge- 
ment " (46); mit diesem Titel ist der Skopus der Auslegung präzise zusam- 
mengefaBt. Der alsbald in der Kraft des Geistes wirkende Jesus wird 
gemäß der Ankündigung des Täufers mit dem Geist ausgestattet und von 
Gott selbst als sein Sohn anerkannt und so dem Hörer bzw. Leser vorge- 
stellt. 

Im Kommentarteil (46-50) hebt G. zunächst auf die Verbindungen des 
Textabschnitts zum vorangehenden Kontext ab: Jene Tage des Geschehens 
sind die vom Täufer angekündigten Tage des Kommens des Stärkeren; im 
Unterschied zu den Vielen, die zum Täufer aus Judäa kamen, ist Jesus der 
einzige Nazarener und Galiläer, der sich von Johannes taufen läßt. Da- 
durch wird die Aufmerksamkeit auf ihn besonders konzentriert: auf sein 
Kommen. Er wird nicht durch die Wassertaufe des Johannes für seinen 
messianischen Auftrag ausgestattet, sondern durch den Geist. Die Spaltung 
der Himmel zeigt an, daß der Geist der Geist Gottes ist, der mit Kraft han- 
delt und Jesus mit seiner Kraft ausstattet. 

Was ım Vergleich des Geistes mit einer Taube diesen Vogel als dessen 
Gestalt so geeignet macht, ist dies: Die Taube ist rein unschuldig (vgl. Mt 
10,16) und überdies der einzige zum Opfer in Israel taugende Vogel (vgl. 
Lev 1,14). Für die Leser des Markusevangeliums in der hellenistischen Um- 
welt kommt hinzu, daß die Taube als göttlicher Vogel galt. 
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Die Himmelstimme kombiniert Ps 2,7b und Jes 42,1b; der “ geliebte” 
ist der “einzige” Sohn. Die Wendung “‘In you I am well pleased’ 
informs Mark’s audience as well as Jesus that God considers Jesus as 
obedient son, whatever impression to the contrary the coming crucifixion 
might give” (50). Die Frage nach der Gottessohnschaft vor der Taufe ist 
nicht im Blick der Erzählung. 

Die ganz eng dem Text folgende Kommentierung führt den Leser also 
immer neu auf die Spur der Hauptthese: Das Markusevangelium ist eine 
Apologie des Kreuzes — von Anfang an, durchgängig. Der Leser empfängt 
eine beeindruckende, sorgfältige Auslegung des Textes. Die diachrone Tie- 
fendimension des Textes kommt allerdings kaum zur Sprache, ausgeblendet 
ist die überlieferungsgeschichtliche Rückfrage auch als historisch-kritische 
Frage nach dem in der Tradition überlieferten ursprünglichen Geschehen. 
Die dazu notwendige formkritische Rückfrage ist ebenfalls zurückgetreten. 

Werden diese Fragen in den folgenden ‘ Notes” (50-53) angeschnit- 
ten? Nein, oder nur teilweise; die ausführlichen Anmerkungen dienen vor 
allem dazu, die im Kommentar vorgetragene Auslegung im Gespräch und 
in der Auseinandersetzung mit der wichtigsten Sekundärliteratur abzusi- 
chern und zu verteidigen. Der Exeget kann sich, so scheint es, hier umfas- 
send informieren. Z.B.: Die Ortsangabe ‘Galiläa’ ist nicht theologisch auf- 
zuladen; Jesu ‘Vision’ ist nicht apokalyptisch; Jesus wird mit dem Geist 
Gottes wirklich ausgestattet; Auslegungen der Taubensymbolik; spielt die 
Himmelstimme auch auf Gen 22 an? Hat Markus einen älteren Titel durch 
“Sohn’ ersetzt? 

Die historischen Fragen lassen sich nicht klären, da Jesus, als er getauft 
wurde, noch keine Jünger hatte, und die Überlieferung nicht zu erkennen 
gibt, ob er je in der Ich-Form berichtet hat. Der Gattung nach liegt auch 
keine Berufungs-Erzählung vor. Doch kann Jesus nicht später seinen Jün- 
gern — wie Jesaja den Seinen — von seinen Visions- und Auditionserfah- 
rungen erzählt haben? Solche Fragen bleiben in der Diskussion offen — für 
G. zweifellos für eine positive Antwort dahingehend, daß Markus wirklich 
von der Taufe Jesu erzählt und keine sekundär konstruierte Erzählung 
überliefert. 

Wählen wir als zweites Beispiel eine verwandte Erzählung, die Verklä- 
rungsgeschichte Mk 9,2-13. G. überschreibt sie: “ Visual and Auditory Evi- 
dence that Jesus is God’s Son”. Im Kommentar (457-466) behandelt G. 
nacheinander die beiden Teile “the transfiguration of Jesus (vv.2-8)” und 
“conversation ... (vv. 9-13)”. 

Die ungewöhnliche Zeitangabe “nach sechs Tagen” bezieht er als 
Erfüllung auf die vorangehende Voraussage in 9,1. Die Erfüllung hebe noch 
einmal Jesu Kraft zur Vorhersage hervor “and thereby supports the 
reliability of his having predicted death and resurrection for himself (v.31)” 
(457). Ebenso meine die Aufforderung der Himmelstimme zu hören auf dem 
Höhepunkt der Erzählung vor allem: “to listen to Jesus’ prediction of the 
Passion and Resurrection” (457). Die Erfüllung der Vorhersage von 9,1 
werde auch durch die Vorstellung des “hohen Berges” unterstrichen, ebenso 
durch die Aussonderung der drei Jünger. “ Auf Erden” soll die Methode des 
Bleichens auf dem Boden angeben. Mose und Elija dienen der Hervor- 
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hebung Jesu als des geliebten Sohnes, in dessen Verwandlung "Gottes 
Herrschaft in Kraft” (9,1) sichtbar wird. Darauf beziehe sich auch der 
verwirrte Schrecken des Petrus. 

Immer neu legt G. Wendungen als Indikatoren dafür aus, daß mit der 
Verklärungserzählung Jesu Vorhersage aus 9,1 erfüllt ist: “hier” in V.6 
entspricht “hier” in 9,1 usw. Dann hebt er (Lk 9,31 übergehend: ist das 
nicht die angemessene Auslegung?) darauf ab, daß nur Jesus, nicht Mose 
und Elija verwandelt erscheint; im verklärten Jesus ist Gottes Herrschaft für 
die drei Jünger sichtbar erschienen. Der Anrede “ Rabbi" im Munde des 
Petrus schreibt G. “ Christological Emphasis” zu (459). Die Stichwortver- 
bindung zwischen 9,1 und 9,5 mit "hier" ist ein weiterer Hinweis auf die 
Erfüllung der Weissagung Jesu. Mit dem Vorschlag, auch für Mose und Eli- 
ja Hütten zu bauen, rückt Petrus die beiden unsachgemäß neben den ver- 
klärten Jesus. Die Wolke hüllt auch die drei Jünger ein, welche Jesus, Mose 
und Elija nicht mehr sehen; sie hören nur die Stimme. Diese kommt jetzt 
aus der Wolke, nicht wie in 1,11 aus dem Himmel, weil der Berg vielleicht 
bis in den Himmel ragend gedacht ist. Zusammenfassend schreibt G.: “The 
Transfiguration has anticipated the coming glory of the Son of man” (462). 

Jesu Schweigegebot beim Abstieg vom Berg begegnen “the danger of 
being mobbed ” (462). Es paßt in die Apologie des Kreuzes bei Markus in- 
sofern, als die Erzählung von der Verklärung dem Skandal des Kreuzes be- 
gegnen kann. Dasselbe gilt für den Dialog über das Kommen des Elija: Jesu 
Tod ist schriftgemaB. 

In den folgenden ‘ Notes” (466-486) sichert und verteidigt G. seine 
Sicht. Stichproben machen nun allerdings zweifelhaft, ob G. die Position, 
mit der er ins Gespräch tritt, immer zutreffend wiedergibt. Beispiel: R. 
Pesch, “Die Passion des Menschensohnes. Eine Studie zu den Menschen- 
sohnworten der vormarkinischen Passionsgeschichte”, Jesus und der Men- 
schensohn (FS. A. Vögtle; Freiburg 1. B. 1975) 166-195, 175, hatte geschrie- 
ben: “Unúbersehbar sind Verbindungen der Verklärungserzählung zur 
Entrückung und Verwandlung des Henoch zum Menschensohn (Henäth 
70f)” und sich dabei auf H.R. Balz, Methodische Probleme der neutesta- 
mentlichen Christologie (WMANT 25; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1967) 96-107 be- 
zogen. G., der sich auf Balz nicht bezieht, statuiert: “ R. Pesch... sees simi- 
larities between Jesus’ transfiguration and the translation of Enoch accord- 
ing to 1 Enoch 71-72. It is hard to see anything but differences...” (475). 
Diese Unterschiede markiert er in 6 Punkten, von denen z.B. der 4. lautet: 
“Enoch falls down to worship God, but God says to listen to Jesus” 
(ebd.). Hätte G. Peschs Darstellung ım Band II seines Markus-Kommentars 
mitherangezogen, so hätte er dort lesen können: " Ein wesentlicher Unter- 
schied ist durch die proleptische Struktur der Verklärungserzählung gege- 
ben: Jesus wird vor seinem Tod und seiner Auferstehung auf Erden vor den 
Augen der Jünger verwandelt, Henoch nach seiner Entrückung im Kreise 
der Himmlischen im Himmel. Aber der Skopus ist durchaus vergleichbar: 
Jesus wird als der Menschensohn gezeigt!” Und in Anm. 10a heißt es 
dort: “Dazu paßt, daß im Judentum die Auferstehungsdoxa als Engel- 
gleichheit umschrieben ist” (R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium. II. Teil: 
Kommentar zu Kap. 8,27-16,20 [HTKNT II; Freiburg 1. B. 1977] 74). 
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Später (479) nımmt G. auf Pesch, Markusevangelium, II, 74, Bezug: 
“Speaking with heavenly beings in Apoc. Zeph. 8:1-9:5 implies belonging to 
their realm (so R. Pesch 2.74). But there the scene is set in heaven, as the 
Transfiguration is not: Moses and Elijah speak with Jesus, not he with 
them; and the apocalyptic passage emphasizes a heavenly language, of 
which we hear nothing in Mark. We must also remind ourselves that Mark 
does not mention the heavenliness of Moses and Elijah. As noted in the 
comments, their speaking with Jesus prepares for the command to hear him 
instead ”. Vergleicht man das, was Pesch, Markusevangelium, 11,74 zu lesen 
ist, versteht man die ausführliche Anmerkung G.s nicht. 

Schlägt man noch einmal in G.s Kommentarteil (458-459) zurück, so 
wird die Polemik der "Notes" verständlich: Er versteht Elijah und Moses 
“not as competitors with Jesus... but as foils to highlight that he alone is 
God’s beloved Son to be heard” (458). Fraglich bleibt freilich, ob ein Text 
so verengt auszulegen ist, wenn er einen größeren Beziehungsreichtum evo- 
ziert; und ob die wissenschaftliche Auseinandersetzung fruchtbar bleibt, 
wenn der Skopus der Position, mit der ich mich auseinandersetze, vorher so 
verschoben wird. Überprüfen wir, ob nur eine Empfindlichkeit des 
Rezensenten getroffen ist, dadurch, daß wir die Auseinandersetzung mit J. 
Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus 2 (EKKNT II; Zürich-Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn 1979) 40-41 kontrollieren. G. schreibt: “ Gnilka (2.40-41) also 
thinks that Jesus’ resurrection marks the end of preceding commands to si- 
lence as well as of the command in v9” (482). Wollte Gnilka das behaup- 
ten? Bei ıhm ist klar, daß nur die an die Jünger gerichteten Schweigeverbote 
im Blick sind, wenn er formuliert: “ Als letzter der vom markinischen Chri- 
stus ausgesprochenen Schweigeverbote hat er grundsätzliche Bedeutung 
auch für die anderen, die unter die gleiche zeitliche Befristung fallen. Jesus, 
der im Anschluß an 8,31 als Menschensohn bezeichnet wird, kann vor der 
Vollendung seines Weges in Kreuz und Auferstehung weder richtig erfaßt 
noch verkündet werden. Sein Wirken ist in seinem Schicksal verwahrt, das 
durch Leiden, Tod und Auferstehung bestimmt ist und nur von hier aus zu- 
gänglich gemacht werden kann. Darum können die unverständigen Jünger 
(9,6) diesen Befehl empfangen...” (40-41). Ebenso wenig einsichtig wird 
warum sich G. (476) gegen J.M. Nützel, Die Verklärungserzählung im Mar- 
kusevangelium (FzB o Würzburg 1973) 154 wehrt, der in V.9 eine Anspie- 
lung auf Ex 34,29b erkennt. 

Doch wenden wir uns einer anderen Gattung der markinischen Stoffe 
zu, den Wundergeschichten. Wie kommentiert G. zum Beispiel Mk 1,29-31, 
die Heilung der Schwiegermutter Simons (86-88)? Nach G. gehört 1,29-31 
mit 1,32-34 zusammen. Die Auslegung der kleinen Wundergeschichte hält 
sich von formgeschichtlichen Überlegungen fern und hebt neben dem 
sprachlichen Duktus der Erzählung und ihrer Verzahnung mit dem Kontext 
nur die Ernsthaftigkeit des Fiebers hervor. Eine Durchsicht vergleichbarer 
Gesten Jesu dient der Feststellung: Angesichts vielfältiger magischer Prakti- 
ken ın der Antike erscheint Jesu einfache Geste sehr eindrucksvoll. 

Die nächste Wundergeschichte, die Heilung des Aussätzigen (1,40-45), 
sieht G. mit 1,35-39 zusammen: Markus erzählte von Jesu “ region-wide ac- 
tivity throughout Galilee” (92). Insbesondere sieht G. die summarische 
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Feststellung von 1,39 und die Beispielwundererzählung von 1,40-45 als zu- 
sammengehôrig. Die Kommentierung der zweiten Heilungserzählung 
(95-99) entspricht der der ersten. G. widmet sich fast ausschließlich der Art 
der mk Präsentation der heilenden Kraft Jesu. Aus 1,45 entnimmt G. im 
Blick auf 1,39, daß die Aussätzigenheilung in einer Synagoge geschah — zu- 
mindest in der Vorstellung des Markus oder der Vorstellung, die er bei sei- 
nen Lesern erzeugt. Denn auch jetzt wird die historische Frage nicht ge- 
stellt. In den “ Notes" (101-105) diskutiert G. die Art des Aussatzes; die 
Stellung der Aussätzigenheilung vor der mit Sündenvergebung verbundenen 
Lahmenheilung (2,1-12) sei wohl ein Hinweis darauf, daß auch der Aussatz 
als Sündenstrafe verstanden sei. Bei der Diskussion um die Lesart orgistheis 
in V.41 ist der religionsgeschichtliche Befund des Vergleichmaterials mit 
“working himself to perform a miracle” im Interesse der Abweisung pole- 
misch interpretiert. Wieder lohnt es sich, dem Hinweis “against R. Pesch 
[1. 144]” (103) nachzugehen und dort nachzulesen, was sich positiv sagen 
läßt. Und erneut lohnt sich, anhand der Behandlung von J. Gnilkas 
Markus Kommentar nachzuprüfen, wie G. Aussagen deutscher Sekundarli- 
teratur entstellend wiedergibt. Man vergleiche Gnilka, Markus, 1,91 mit G., 
Mark, 103. Gnilka sagt, V.45 habe als markinischer Zusatz zu gelten und 
fährt fort: “Er verändert die Form der Geschichte, indem er sie von einer 
apoftegmatischen zu einer missionarischen Wundergeschichte werden 
läßt”. Er unterscheidet also: apoftegmatische Wundergeschichte — missio- 
narische Wundergeschichte. Bei G. heißt es aber: “J. Gnilka (1.91) thinks 
that Mark adds v45 to change an originally apophthegmatic story about 
the Law-keeping into a missionizing miracle story” (103). Danach hätte 
Gnilka unterschieden: apoftegmatische Erzählung über Einhalten des Ge- 
setzes — missionarische Wundergeschichte! Die Polemik, die bei G. dann 
folgt, geht also ins Leere. 

Doch wenden wir uns nochmals einer anderen Gattung zu: den Gleich- 
nissen in Mk 4. Beim Sämannsgleichnis (191-193) interessiert G. nicht die 
Gleichnisgattung, sondern “ Jesus’ exercise of didactic authority ” (191). Je- 
sus benutze das Saatgleichnis als “ Gleichnis über Gleichnisse”, um seine 
Ablehnung bei den einen, seine Annahme bei anderen zu erklären. Der 
Kommentar beschränkt sich auf die Erklärung der Bildebene, ohne die 
Sachebene zu berühren. Was ins Gleichnis gehoben ist, welche Metaphern 
benutzt sind, all dies ist nicht erörtet. Und in den ‘ Notes” (193-195) wird 
hauptsächlich auch die Realistik der Schilderung auf der Sachebene vertei- 
digt. Aber wieso ist das Gleichnis “a parable about different ways of hear- 
ing other parables" (204)? Für G. geht das allein aus der synchronen Lek- 
türe des Textes hervor. 

Auch die in Mk 4,21-25 gesammelten Bilderworte gelten G. als “ para- 
bles”, die wie die nachfolgenden im Unterschied zur ersten nicht mit einer 
Erklärung versehen sind, weil es Markus hauptsächlich auf die Vorführung 
der “didactic authority” Jesu (219) angekommen sei. Das Gleichnis von 
der selbstwachsenden Saat (4,26-29) liest G. auch in der Linie der Gleichnis- 
erklärung in Mk 4,10-20. Das “von selbst” unterstreiche, daß in denen, die 
gut hören, Gottes Herrschaft festen Halt gewonnen habe: durch die 
Lehre Jesu. Der Schluß dieses Gleichnisses vom gehörten und erklärten 
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Wort ziele auf die Sendung der Apostel und ihren Einsatz bei der Ernte der 
Verkündigung Jesu. Auch das Gleichnis vom Senfkorn (226-230) erleidet m 
G.s Auslegung dieselbe Gewalt rigoros synchroner Interpretation aus dem 
Kontext, die wieder auf die SchluBmaxime hinausläuft: “It stands for the 
magnitude of God’s rule in the disciples during the time of Jesus” (230). 

Blicken wir noch auf die Auslegung der nachfolgenden Seesturmerzäh- 
lung Mk 4,35-41; G. überschreibt die Kommentierung: “Jesus” Authority 
over the Wind and Sea” (237-241). Die Erzählung leitet eine Sequenz von 
Wundergeschichten ein, die durch Zeit- und Ortsangaben miteinander ver- 
bunden sind und in einer Steigerung vorführen, wie Jesus den Mächten des 
Todes begegnet. G. folgt weiter seiner synchronen Auslegung: Die Erwäh- 
nung der weiteren Boote (V.36) weist auf mehr Jünger als die Zwölf hin. 
Daß Jesus schläft, signalisiert nicht Gottvertrauen: "He trusts in his own 
abilities as God’s Son” (239). Die Stillung des Sturms und der See sei keine 
exorzistische Handlung. Auf die Jona-Parallele und die Überbietungsten- 
denz unserer Wundergeschichte geht G. im Kommentar nicht ein (in den 
“Notes”, 248 weist er sie ab); ihm kommt es erneut auf seine Hauptthese 
vom Markusevangelium als der “ Apology of the Cross” an. 

Immer dringlicher wird unterdessen — abseits aller Frage nach Ausle- 
gungsmethoden literarischer oder historisch-kritischer Dignitàt — die Frage 
nach den theologischen Maßstäben, denen G. sich verpflichtet weiß. Gehen 
sie über religionsgeschichtliche Qualifikationen hinaus? Wir richten diese 
Testfrage an die Auslegung von Mk 8,27-33, das Messiasbekenntnis des Pe- 
trus und Jesu Leidens- und Auferstehungsweissagung. G. überschreibt den 
Abschnitt Mk 8,27-9,1 mit “Jesus” Power to Predict His Own Fate and 
That of Others” (425-440) und gibt damit schon die Auslegungsrichtung 
an. G. unterstreicht den historischen Charakter der Ortsangabe; für die 
Volksmeinungen verweist er auf die Auslegung von Mk 6,14-16. Das Be- 
kenntnis des Petrus zum Messias ist Markus wichtig. Für die inhaltliche 
Frage, was der Messiastitel bedeute, wird der Leser schließlich auf die Aus- 
legung von Mk 1,1 verwiesen. Aber auch dort erfährt er nicht mehr, als: 
“the identification of Jesus (a) as Christ and (b) as Son of God changes his 
coming crucifixion from the shameful death of a common criminal into the 
awe-inspiring death of a divine being who is God’s appointed agent” (33). 
Da dem Kommentar ein Sach-Index fehlt und unter den vier Exkursen so- 
wie den vier Schlußabschnitten keiner der Theologie oder Christologie des 
Markusevangeliums gewidmet ist, erhält der interessierte Leser keine weite- 
re Auskunft. Vielmehr verdichtet sich beim Studium weiterer einschlägiger 
Stellen (e.g. Mk 14,61-62; 15,39) die Einsicht, daß G. keinen theologischen 
Kommentar vorlegen wollte (was der Einleitung ja eigentlich schon zu ent- 
nehmen war). G.s ceterum censeo bleibt sich gleich: Das Evangelium ist eine 
Apologie des Kreuzes, durch die der Evangelist Gläubige gewinnen will. 

Folgen wir abschließend noch der Erörterung der Verfasserfrage: “ The 
Origin of Mark’s Gospel” (1026-1045), um ihr Ergebnis mit der Kontur 
des Kommentars zusammenzuhalten. Einem neu sich bildenden Consensus 
folgend, datiert G. das Zeugnis des Papias über Markus (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 3.39.15) in das erste Dezennium des 2. Jahrhunderts. Papias selbst 
stützt seine Überlieferung auf einen ‘ Ältesten”, die somit ins 1. Jahrhun- 
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dert zurückreicht, über eine Kette von 3 Gliedern: 1. die Apostel, 2. die 
Hörer der Apostel, 3. Papias. Der Älteste, den Papias zitiert, ist der Apostel 
Johannes, der bis zum Ende des 1. Jahrhunderts oder bis zum Beginn des 2. 
am Leben war. In jedem Fall gehen die Papias überkommenen Informatio- 
nen bis auf das Ende der apostolischen Zeit zurück. 

Doch weil der Name Markus einer der häufigsten Namen im Römi- 
schen Reich war, bleibt zu fragen, ob der Markus, den der Älteste nannte 
(auf den sich Papias berief), mit dem neutestamentlichen Johannes Markus 
identisch ist. Da Papias den 1. Petrusbrief kannte, ist anzunehmen, daB er 
Markus nicht von dem dort genannten “Sohn” des Petrus unterschied, der 
ebenso mit dem in der Apostelgeschichte genannten Jerusalemer und späte- 
ren Begleiter von Paulus und Barnabas sowie mit dem in den paulinischen 
Briefen genannten Gefährten des Paulus identisch ist. “We know of no 
other Mark with credentials such as these that would qualify him to be the 
referent of Papias’ elder " (1035). 

Die vielen Latinismen im Markusevangelium weisen auf Rom als des- 
sen Herkunftsort hin. Doch Petrus hat vermutlich selbst genügend Grie- 
chisch sprechen können, daß er dafür keines Übersetzers (aus dem Aramäi- 
schen) bedurft hátte. Markus ist also derjenige, der die Erinnerungen des 
Petrus an die Worte und Taten Jesu so sorgfáltig wie móglich aufgeschrie- 
ben hat. 

Der Mangel an taxis im Markusevangelium ist ein Mangel an Voll- 
stándigkeit, der Petrus, nicht Markus anzulasten ist. Petrus hat nicht voll- 
ständig und in adáquater Reihenfolge gelehrt; aber Markus machte den 
Versuch, vollständig aufzuschreiben, was er von den Lehrvorträgen des Pe- 
trus im Gedächtnis behielt. Das Markusevangelium wird in der Tradition, 
die vom Ältesten Johannes herkommt, als petrinisch beschrieben. 

Die Einwände, die aus der Redaktions- und Kompositionskritik des 
Markusevangeliums gegen diese Tradition vorgebracht werden, halten nach 
G. einer sorgfáltigen Überprüfung nicht stand. Der Überlieferungsstoff sei 
weitaus weniger, als oft angenommen worden sei, durch die sogenannten 
Gemeindebedürfnisse geprägt. Die Argumente gegen Markus als Verfasser, 
die aus einer hyperkritischen Lektüre hinsichtlich geographischer oder jü- 
disch-kultischer Kenntnisse gewonnen werden, sind nicht haltbar. Dafür 
sprechen auch die aramäischen Wendungen und deren Übersetzungen. 
Auch das Material, das über Petrus selbst erzählt, ist so gegensätzlich, daß 
es am ehesten auf den Apostel selbst zurückgeht. Schließlich: unter Voraus- 
setzung der Zweiquellentheorie ist die Erhaltung des Markusevangeliums 
neben dem Matthàus- und Lukasevangelium am ehesten verständlich, wenn 
es über Markus auf Petrus zurückgeht. Außerdem, wie Martin Hengel ge- 
zeigt habe, gehen die Titel der Evangelien noch ins 1. Jahrhundert zurück. 
Und die frühe Überlieferung über die Herkunft des Markusevangeliums sei 
überdies frei von ätiologischen Details. 

G. plädiert für ein relativ frühes Entstehungsdatum des Markusevange- 
liums: vor dem Lukasevangelium, das wie die Apostelgeschichte vor dem 
Tod des Paulus entstanden sei, und vor der zweijährigen Gefangenschaft 
des Paulus in Rom, während Petrus dort noch predigte. Und der Entste- 
hungsort in den späten fünfziger Jahren sei Rom, wofür erneut die vielen 
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Latinismen ins Feld geführt werden. Schließlich gibt G. die Äußerungen 
von Klemens von Alexandrien Kredit, wonach Markus für die kaiserliche 
Ritterschaft, den mittleren militärischen und zivilen Rang des Prätoriums 
geschrieben haben soll. 

Dieser Einschätzung entspricht dann auch die Charakterisierung der 
Gattung des Markusevangeliums als “ biographical but evangelistic”. Weil 
das Material über Markus auf Petrus zurückgehe hänge seine historische 
Glaubwürdigkeit von der Überlieferungstreue dieser beiden Tradenten ab. 
Da das Markusevangelium so wenig ein Kunstwerk sei, müsse man anneh- 
men, daß sein Autor im ganzen wenig von den ihm überlieferten Fakten 
über Jesus abgewichen sei. 

Blickt man von dieser Einschätzung des Evangeliums, seines Verfas- 
sers, seiner Herkunft und Entstehungszeit noch einmal auf die Kommentie- 
rung seiner 16 Kapitel zurück, so erscheint diese insofern konsequent, als 
G. die form-, traditions- und redaktionsgeschichtliche Erörterung der Texte 
für unmöglich bzw. überflüssig hält. 

Am Kommentar ist die umfassende philologische Information ebenso 
zu schätzen wie die synchrone Erfassung des Gesamttextes und aller seiner 
Details. Aber in dieser Hinsicht ist er mehr für die Wissenschaftler als für 
die Verkündiger geschrieben. Letztere hätten schon an der Einleitung und 
der Hauptthese “‘apology of the Cross’ genug, erstere werden in eigen- 
ständiger Untersuchung und Darlegung mehr erkennen und vortragen 
wollen — entsprechend zur Vielfalt der trotz G.s Skepsis angewandten 
Methoden. 

Auch wenn man der Einschätzung der frühen Entstehung des ältesten 
Evangeliums und seiner Herkunft aus der Feder des Markus, der sich auf 
die Predigt des Petrus stützt, folgt, braucht man die Skepsis hinsichtlich der 
Möglichkeiten, die Traditionen zu differenzieren, so nicht zu teilen. Beson- 
ders bedauerlich ist das geringe theologische Interesse des Kommentators; 
oder sollte auch das — angesichts so vieler waghalsig-luftiger Theologien 
des Markusevangeliums, die in den letzten 30 Jahren in Umlauf gesetzt 
wurden — ein Vorteil sein? 


Schulgraben, 2 Rudolf PESCH 
D-83646 Bad Tölz 


M.-E. BOISMARD-A. LAMOUILLE, Un évangile pre-johannique (Etu- 
des bibliques 17-18). Vol. 1: Jn 1,1-2,12 (Tomes I-II). Paris, J. 
Gabalda, 1993. 195 et 343 p. 24 x 16. FF 350 


Apres plusieurs livres remarqués consacrés aux Actes des Apötres et au Dia- 
tessaron, M.-E. Boismard et A. Lamouille nous livrent le début d'une nou- 
velle étude de l’Évangile de Jean, mêlant, comme ils en ont l’habitude, la cri- 
tique textuelle et la critique littéraire. Le plan du livre est simple: un 
avant-propos présente la problématique (I, 7-15); suit l'édition, avec texte, 
traduction et apparat critique de certaines homélies de Jean Chrysostome 
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(1,17-87); puis vient le commentaire critique de ces homélies (II, 7-248); 
enfin, on peut lire une restitution du texte de Jn tiré de ces homélies et que 
les A. appellent «pré-johannique» (II, 249-327). En somme, un ouvrage 
consacré à Chrysostome plutôt qu’à Jn, mais avec la perspective de 
l'histoire de la rédaction et/ou de la transmission de Jn. 

La méthode exposée dans l’avant-propos est simple: les A. ont 
découvert, dans plusieurs manuscrits, une recension courte des homélies de 
Jean Chrysostome distincte de l’édition de Migne, citant un état archaïque 
de Jn; il s’agit donc de publier le dossier — texte et commentaire —, avant 
de présenter une interprétation des rapports entre ce texte archaïque de 
Jean et le texte appelé «canonique». Autrement dit, l’ouvrage présente 
deux aspects bien différents: d’une part, une entreprise de critique textuelle 
de plusieurs homélies de Jean Chrysostome dont nous laissons aux 
patrologues le soin de juger de la qualité; et, d’autre part, une entreprise de 
reconstruction d’un état ancien du texte de Jn, à partir des citations des 
homélies, — que nous avons considéré comme une donnée —, en 
établissant des liens entre cet état et les autres connus, par la tradition 
manuscrite et par d’autres œuvres patristiques. C’est bien entendu cet aspect 
du livre qui va retenir toute notre attention. 

Les conclusions des A. reposent pour l’essentiel sur deux thèses: d’une 
part, lévangile «pré-johannique» cité par Chrysostome est l’une des 
sources d’une harmonie des évangiles utilisée par Justin (vers 150) et 
transformée par Tatien en Diatessaron — un livre précédent des A., paru en 
1992, aborde longuement cette question du Diatessaron —; d'autre part, cet 
évangile « pré-johannique » repose sur un modèle de langue araméenne, qui 
est la source commune de Jn et de cet évangile pré-johannique, comme le 
montrent de nombreux exemples de doubles traductions que supposent un 
tel modèle. Or, aucune de ces deux thèses ne nous paraît fondée: la première 
est invérifiable, car elle repose sur une interprétation tendancieuse des 
citations évangéliques de Justin; quant à la deuxième, elle fait partie des 
tentations de ces démons qui incitent à vouloir absolument, même sans 
témoignage externe explicite, donner aux évangiles des sources en langue 
sémitique (hébreu ou araméen), comme si l’on atteignait, en mettant le grec 
à un stade ultérieur, une plus grande authenticité. 

Que dire des rapports avec le Diatessaron? Les citations de Justin ne 
permettent pas de conclure que le modèle évangélique utilisé était une 
harmonie des évangiles; elles montrent, en revanche, que ce modèle avait 
des accords frappants avec le texte contenu dans le codex de Béze; or, notre 
examen de ce texte arrive à la conclusion qu'il représente une édition 
réunissant les quatre évangiles dans un même projet didactique, sans doute 
édité vers 120, à Smyrne. Cet état du texte évangélique n’est pas celui que 
recevra l'Église: il est révisé à Rome, entre 140 et 170, puis à nouveau édité, 
sans doute à Alexandrie, vers 175, avant d’autres éditions qui toutes partent 
pour l'essentiel de celle d'Alexandrie; la seule exception est peut-être le tout 
premier état de la version de Carthage, presque contemporain de l'édition 
d'Alexandrie. Mais dés la première révision qui nous est parvenue et qui 
date de vers 230, l'influence de l'édition d'Alexandrie est considérable. Le 
Diatessaron est une des formes que prennent les révisions des évangiles; 
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l Evangelium de Marcion en est une autre, et le Commentaire de Jn rédigé 
par Héracléon part d’une troisième; il est étonnant que cet auteur qui est le 
premier commentateur connu de Jn ne figure pas parmi les documents 
énumérés (II, 339-341). Ces diverses révisions jouent un rôle, dans l'édition 
d’Alexandrie, mais leur influence continue ensuite; en particulier, le type de 
texte grec palestinien, la vieille latine européenne et la vieille syriaque ont 
des leçons qui ont pour origine probable le Diatessaron. Mais, dans ces 
conditions, ne doit-on pas plutôt inverser le rapport entre l'évangile 
«pré-johannique» et le Diatessaron et considérer le premier comme 
derivant du second? Ce serait plutöt notre sentiment; la these d'un évangile 
«pre-johannique» nous paraît une idée a priori, plutöt que la conclusion 
logique du dossier présenté. Quoi qu’il en soit, ce dossier est nouveau et son 
existence d’un grand intérêt pour la critique textuelle de Jn. 

Comment résoudre le problème de la langue d’origine? L’idee que 
deux variantes de sens voisin doivent s’expliquer à partir d'un modèle 
commun disparu et rédigé dans une autre langue nous paraît en général 
une mauvaise idée; et par l’utilisation qu’il en fait, le livre recensé ici ne 
fait pas exception. Le premier exemple de la p.329 suffira: les A. 
envisagent que l'évangile «pré-johannique» avait èv seidel TEPIOTEPÄG, 
«en forme de colombe», à côté de oc repiotepàv, «comme une 
colombe», en Jn 1,32, par traduction d’un original araméen aussitôt 
proposé. Or, le év eiôer nepıotepäg se trouve également chez Celse, dans 
son Discours vrai (Origène, Contre Celse, 1,40), écrit en 178: faut-il donc 
supposer que ce philosophe grec, qui vit à Rome, puis à Alexandrie, s’est 
mis à l'étude de l'araméen pour pouvoir citer en grec les évangiles 
autrement que d’après l’édition dont il disposait déjà dans cette langue? Il 
faut plutôt mettre au registre de la paraphrase ou de la citation non 
littérale de tels exemples, qu’aller forger un modèle dont aucune trace 
convaincante ne subsiste. Les A. n’en ont pas moins mis en évidence un 
état nouveau de Jn dont il faudra désormais tenir compte. De quand date 
cet état? Les homélies de Chrysostome marquent certainement un terminus 
ante quem; quant au terminus a quo, nous ne pensons pas qu'il faille le 
chercher avant le Diatessaron. Autrement dit, l’édition de Jn utilisée par 
l’auteur des homélies est sans doute de celles qui ont subi une influence 
plus ou moins forte du Diatessaron; à moins que ce ne soit une révision de 
l'édition antérieure représentée par le codex de Béze; pour cela, il faut 
attendre les volumes suivants, puisque ce manuscrit est lacuneux pour le 
début de Jn. En tout état de cause, le terme de «pré-johannique» nous 
parait excessif. Bon livre donc, par sa nouveauté documentaire; mais le 
traitement de cette documentation demeure à notre sens en débat. 


Rue Louis Perrier, 13 C. AMPHOUX 
F-34000 Montpellier 
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Elian CUVELLIER, Le concept de IIAPABOAH dans le second 
Evangile. Son arriere-plan littéraire, sa signification dans le 
cadre de la rédaction marcienne, son utilisation dans la tradition 
de Jésus (EB 19). Paris, Éditions J. Gabalda et Cie, 1993. 282 p. 
16 x 24. FF 325 


Ce livre présente la thèse doctorale de l’A., soutenue à l’Institut Protestant 
de Théologie de Montpellier et rédigée sous la direction de François Vou- 
ga. La recherche porte sur le terme napaßoAn (PA. évite soigneusement la 
traduction habituelle de «parabole »!) dans divers corpus littéraires: tout 
d’abord la littérature classique, celle de la Septante et la littérature inter- 
testamentaire; deuxièmement, dans l’évangile selon Marc; finalement, 
dans ce qui est appelé «Tradition de Jésus», à savoir, les deux autres 
evangiles synoptiques, quelques textes gnostiques et l’évangile de Jean. 
Ces trois ensembles de matériaux correspondent aux trois parties de l’ou- 
vrage. L'A. s'intéresse donc uniquement à l'emploi spécifique du terme 
dans ces corpus proposés et il n'étudie pas les textes considérés comme 
«paraboles ou appartenant de prés ou de loin au genre littéraire préten- 
due de la parabole» (14). Cette démarche, fondamentale dans la recher- 
che, n'affecte pas les résultats dans le cas de Marc. Ici le terme napaBoan 
est étudié dans le contexte et, par conséquent, selon la maniére de rédiger 
de Marc. Par contre, dans les autres documents envisagés, les analyses ne 
peuvent étre que plus rapides. Tout cela dépend de l'option initiale, qui est 
en fait double: l'étude de Marc, qui est le sujet principal de l'ouvrage, et 
l'étude du reste de la littérature, au moyen de laquelle l'A. veut expliquer 
l'évolution du terme napaßoAn. 

La Rhétorique d'Aristote ouvre la série des occurrences du terme dans 
la littérature classique. La fonction qu'on assigne à la comparaison parabo- 
lique est celle de renforcer l'argumentation du discours et ainsi de convain- 
cre le lecteur en employant un exemple. C'est la fonction dans l'argumenta- 
tion qui definirait le statut de napaßoAn, et non la forme littéraire en soi. 
Les rhétoriciens ultérieurs renforcent cette conception argumentative, méme 
si on développe aussi la dimension esthétique, c'est-à-dire, la parabole com- 
me ornement du discours. En tout cas, dans la rhétorique classique napa- 
BoAn n'a aucun lien direct avec l'énigme et l'obscurité; c'est seulement un 
emploi maladroit qui pourrait entrainer l'obscurité dans les comparaisons 
trop courtes (Quintilien). La conclusion de l'A. rejoint à peu prés celle 
d'Hermaniuk: «la parabole différe aussi de l'énigme, et cela par son propre 
sens et par la clarté du récit. Toute différente semble être la signification de 
la parabole dans la tradition grecque...» (cité à la p. 47, n. 65). Cette tradi- 
tion s'enracine en effet dans la Bible hébraïque. Ici, le terme mëi se définit 
par une fonction, bien au-delà du sens exclusif de comparaison. Dans la 
Septante, cette fonction est clairement illustrative et posséde une dimension 
dont Dieu est souvent l'origine: napaßoAn désigne la transmission de mes- 
sages divins, mais plus ou moins énigmatiques. La littérature apocalyptique 
confirme cette tendance qui vise la communication des secrets divins 
concernant la fin des temps. L'A. souligne volontiers l'opposition entre la 
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parabole en tant que comparaison qui cherche la clart& (rhetorique classi- 
que) et la parabole en tant que langage, souvent obscure, qui vehicule une 
revelation divine (apocalyptique). 

L'étude de napaßoAr dans Mc est bien menée. L'A. y consacre les 
p.83-205. Successivement, on se demande quelle est la signification du ter- 
me dans 4,1-34; 3,20-35; 7,1-23; 11,27-12,12; 13,28. Méme si on pourrait 
mettre en question la division de l’évangile en trois parties (1,1-8,26; 
8,27-10,54; 11,1-16,8), cette option ne joue aucun röle important dans une 
recherche fort analytique. A partir de la constatation que, chez Mc, napa- 
BoAn ne désigne aucune forme littéraire spécifique mais plutôt une façon de 
communiquer (rappelons le pluriel ¿v tapaBoAaîc), PA. utilise une métho- 
dologie historico-critique pour étudier les rapports tradition-rédaction. 
Dans chaque cas, on propose une interprétation théologique dans le cadre 
de la rédaction marcienne et, sauf dans le ch. X, on finit par une conclu- 
sion-résumé. Le rédacteur marcien s’avere un vrai théologien qui présente 
un projet cohérent et réfléchi, malgré un manque apparent de rigueur et de 
précision. Les données de la tradition ont subi des retouches et des adjonc- 
tions, en fonction d’une relecture des matériaux utilisés par le rédacteur. 
Ainsi, à propos du ch. A PA. conclut à l'existence de trois milieux: hellénis- 
tique, judéo-chrétien et prophétique (méme si on voit mal la différence entre 
les deux derniers). Par conséquent, il y aurait une tradition axée sur la Paro- 
le en tant qu'apostolique (vv. 3-9 et 13-20), une autre axée sur le Royaume 
comme dessein mystérieux de Dieu (vv. 11-12) et une autre axée sur l'immi- 
nence du Royaume (vv. 20-25) et l'urgence qui en découle (vv. 21-25). Le 
rédacteur aurait axé tout le ch. sur les vv. 33-34; ceux-ci montrent comment 
tous peuvent comprendre Jésus qui donne sens à la Parole de la prédication 
par la Croix; 8,32-33 devrait étre lu en parallele avec 4,33-34. Or l’A. pro- 
pose une interprétation christologique et anthropologique qui va l'accom- 
pagner dans tout son travail: «l’homme doit entendre la Parole, se laisser 
interpeller et se mettre en chemin avec Jésus» (121). Le discours en parabo- 
les est donc nécessaire si l'on veut annoncer le mystére du Christ. Cette 
conclusion s'impose aussi dans les autres textes marciens qui reprennent la 
démarche théologique de Mc 4. Dans tous ces textes, le rédacteur assimile 
les matériaux de la tradition et, d'autre part, les réinterpréte selon son pro- 
pre projet théologique: la destinée de Jésus sur la terre et l'appel à la 
sequela. 

En ce qui concerne la tradition de Jésus, Matthieu aurait situé le terme 
rapaßoAn dans un contexte d'histoire du salut. L’A., qui ne discute pas cet- 
te option interprétative, met en rapport le langage parabolique matthéen 
avec l'incrédulité-endurcissement d'Israél, opposé à l'attitude des disciples. 
Le discours en paraboles marquerait une séparation entre ceux qui com- 
prennent (les disciples appelés, malgré tout, à une vigilance active) et ceux 
du dehors (l'Israél incrédule). Pour les premiers, les paraboles sont un ensei- 
gnement clair et approprié; pour les seconds, elles sont incompréhensibles et 
expriment aussi leur incrédulité. Le théme de la foi est central chez Luc aus- 
si. Le troisiéme évangile proposerait les paraboles comme des illustrations 
exemplaires destinées à présenter l'enseignement chrétien comme un chemin 
de salut. Les lecteurs sont invités à croire, ou bien sont fortifiés dans leur 
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foi. Et méme s'ils n’arrivent pas a la foi, ils ne laisseront pas d’être attirés 
par l’enseignement de Jésus: en tout cas, l’incrédulité est un signe négatif de 
l’endurcissement du cœur humain. 

Finalement, les textes gnostiques montrent un Jésus qui donne à ses 
disciples la clef de tous les mystères. Le gnostique a reçu la révélation par- 
faite et pour lui le langage parabolique ne compte pas. Le discours voilé est 
réservé aux autres, qui n'ont pas reçu l'enseignement. Il n'y a pas de répon- 
se personnelle mais un langage tout à fait transparent. L'A. termine son 
étude analytique par l'évangile de Jean. Chez Jean, les paraboles sont un 
langage clair pour celui qui croit, tandis que pour ceux qui refusent Jésus, 
ce genre de discours est simplement raporpia. C'est la foi qui permet de 
comprendre les paroles de Jésus telles quelles: langage compr£hensible, qui 
devient obscur et scandaleux seulement quand on reste dans l’incredulite. 
De méme, pour Marc, le discours en paraboles est communication indirecte 
de l'évangile, révélation étroitement liée au message de la croix; le discours 
parabolique est «une tentative de relire l'ensemble de la prédication de Jé- 
sus à travers le message de la croix » (240). 

L'A. s'efforce donc de montrer que le discours en paraboles est chez 
Marc un mode de révélation et non une simple forme littéraire. On doit ac- 
cepter cette thése, si l'on tient compte de la diversité de genres littéraires re- 
cueillis sous le terme napaßoAn. La méthode historico-critique, que PA. uti- 
lise dans son étude, parle volontiers d'intentions des rédacteurs ou, si l'on 
veut, des interprétations théologiques propres aux rédacteurs. Le probléme 
est donc de savoir comment insérer la dialectique «révélé-caché » marcien- 
ne dans le cadre de l'évangile. L'A. concentre son argumentation sur la liai- 
son entre 4,33-34 et 8,31-32: l'«explication» aux disciples (4,34) s'identifie 
avec l'annonce «claire» de la croix et — il ne faut pas l'oublier! — de la ré- 
surrection (8,32). Il y aurait une chronologie entre le caractére paradoxal et 
indirect du langage parabolique et le langage de la croix. On peut se deman- 
der, quand méme, si l'on peut proposer une clé herméneutique de tout l’é- 
vangile à partir d'un seul point d'appui. On ne va pas nier la relecture chris- 
tologique des paraboles de Jésus, mais je préférerais l'axer sur ce qu'on dit à 
la p. 197: «le discours en paraboles révele le mystére du Régne de Dieu qui 
est celui de la Parole méme de Dieu, dont Jésus est le prédicateur ». Deuxié- 
mement, à propos de l’ambiguite au sujet des destinataires des vv. 26-32 (la 
foule? un petit groupe?), PA. conclut que le rédacteur rend «volontairement 
ambigüe la situation des élus par rapport à ceux du dehors» (197). Ainsi 
«le sort de l'individu se joue sur sa volonté d'écouter le prédicateur Jésus» 
(ibid.). Il est douteux que l'on puisse faire face à une difficulté d’interpreta- 
tion du texte avec une argumentation conditionnée à ce point par quelques 
postulats préalables. Encore une fois UA. accorde une importance peut-être 
excessive au ch.4. Il aurait fallu, dans ce cas, s'interroger sur le théme de 
l’incompréhension des disciples dans l'ensemble de l'évangile et sur le róle 
de 3,20-35. L'ouvrage de PA. montre qu'une sensibilité synchronique est né- 
cessaire (cf. 16, n. 11!) lorsqu'il s'agit d'étudier un sujet qui embrasse tout 
l'évangile. L'analyse des péricopes donne des résultats évidents, et l'A. est 
maitre de la méthodologie, mais les rapports internes entre elles n'apparais- 
sent pas avec une clarté suffisante. En tout cas, à propos des reconstruc- 
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tions de la tradition antérieure a Mc, il aurait été préférable de ne pas utiliser 
le grec à cause du caractère hypothétique de ces reconstructions. En ce qui 
concerne Mc 7,1-23, PA. considere que le v. 15 est une parole de Jésus consti- 
tuant une relativisation de la Loi. Il dit que c’est l’opinion de la majorité des 
exégètes (160, n.38). Je voudrais quand-même citer une affirmation de V. 
Fusco: «la sua attribuzione a Gesù crea molti più problemi di quanti non ne 
risolva» (E. Norelli [ed.], La Bibbia nell'antichità cristiana, vol. I [Bologna 
1993] 47). On devrait donc étre plus prudent dans les p. 168-170. 

Le traitement de Matthieu et Luc est plutôt rapide. L'A. montre une 
certaine tendance à schématiser. Dans ce sens-là, les binömes des conclu- 
sions (rhetorique ancienne — Luc; Ancien Testament — Matthieu) sont un 
peu forcés. La conception de Mc peut-elle se distinguer si clairement des 
conceptions matthéenne et lucanienne? En tout cas, l’A. insiste sur l’attitude 
de l’auditeur dans les trois cas. D’autre part, l’evangile de Jean est beau- 
coup plus près des synoptiques que les textes gnostiques plus tardifs. L’or- 
dre du ch. XIII aurait pu être inversé. 

En conclusion, il s’agit d’un travail qui apporte une grande quantité 
d'informations bibliographiques présentées par IA. avec ordre et compéten- 
ce (on ne cite pas la thèse de Karen Snoodgrass). On pénètre dans la «fo- 
rét» des études marciennes avec rigueur et bon sens. Il y a de bonnes obser- 
vations (p.e. la liaison entre Mc 11,27-33 et 12,1-12) et le style d’écriture est 
agile et clair. Bref, il s’agit d’une thèse qui fournit au lecteur un très bon 
«status quaestionis» et qui stimule la réflexion sur un thème à la fois cen- 
tral et difficile du deuxième évangile. Erreurs de typographie: 49, n.5 (la 
voyelle du mot hébreu n'est bien placée); 86 (dab à la place de dass); 93 
(Cleichnissammlung à la place de Gleichnissammlung); 95, n.38 et ailleurs 
(Jérémias à la place de Jeremias); 115, n.102 (úxoúvew à la place de 
axovetv). L'utilisation de l'expression op. cit. est ambigüe dans le cas ou 
l’on cite plus d’un ouvrage du même auteur. 


Cami de l’Horta, 7 Armand PUIG 
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Craig A. EVANS, Noncanonical Writings and New Testament Inter- 
pretation. Peabody, MA, Hendrickson, 1992. xv-281p. 16 x 
23,5. $19.95 


The interpretation of the NT depends not only on contemporary Greek 
usage or its OT background, but also on a corpus of noncanonical 
literature that forms the literary context in which it took shape. In an effort 
to explain this largely extrabiblical literature to students of the NT, C.A. 
Evans, associate professor of biblical studies at Trinity Western University, 
Langley, British Columbia, has written this book. 

The noncanonical writings are discussed in the course of eleven 
chapters, and a twelfth is devoted to examples of NT exegesis based on 
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them. The eleven groupings are the following: OT apocrypha, OT 
pseudepigrapha, the Dead Sea Scrolls, Versions of the OT, Philo and 
Josephus, the targums, rabbinic literature, NT apocrypha and pseudepi- 
grapha, early Church Fathers, gnostic writings, and other writings (e.g. 
Hermetic and Samaritan works). In addition, there are six useful 
appendices: Canons of Scripture that include the apocrypha, Quotations, 
allusions, and parallels to the NT, Parallels between NT Gospels and 
pseudepigraphal Gospels, Jesus’ parables and parables of the Rabbis, Jesus 
and Jewish miracle stories, and messianic claimants of the first and second 
centuries. There are also a brief introduction to the topic, giving an 
overview of the writings, their value, and a description of the method that 
will guide the treatment of the different corpora, and three indices (modern 
authors, ancient writings and writers, and ancient sources). 

The author’s aim is good, and the book fills a real need for serious 
students of the NT. In general, Evans has carried it off well, for under each 
heading he lists the various works with their usual English titles and briefly 
describes the more important of them along with a short, but relevant 
bibliography. In some cases he is content to give merely summaries of 
various documents, e.g., from the various wadis from which have come 
documents less important than those of Qumran. At the end of each 
chapter there is a synthetic attempt to mention the relevance of the corpus 
just discussed to the study of the NT. The result is that the book will serve 
as a useful tool for quick first reference for the reader who comes across a 
title of an ancient work that is unfamiliar. 

My reaction to the book, however, is mixed, because amid the host of 
good things that one can find in it, there are all too many minor problems, 
and it is not easy to group them. On the one hand, the book should have 
been more carefully copy-edited. This problem lies at the publisher’s door: 
redundant items in bibliographies (e.g., Strack-Stemberger, on pp. 125 
[German], 126, 127, 148 [English]), abbreviations used but not explained in 
the list (e.g. UCOP [p.79]), carelessly transliterated Hebrew words 
(passim). 

On the other hand, some sentences are simply not intelligible: 
*2 Esdras also is not accepted by the Roman Church, although it is 
included in an appendix with 1 Esdras" (10). Apart from the offensive 
“Roman Church”, to what does the “appendix” refer? An appendix of 
the church? As a Roman Catholic reviewer, I understand that Evans is 
referring to the Latin Vulgate in its Sixto-Clementine form, but will all the 
readers for whom this book is intended know that? Moreover, there is no 
explanation of this form of the Vulgate, which is important and should be 
mentioned in a book of this sort, when one is discussing ** Apocrypha ”, for 
there are forms of the Vulgate without the appendix. 

On the same page we learn of the “Roman Bible” and are told that 
“the book [2Esdras] is also known as 4Ezra”. Both are misleading, 
because there is no “Roman Bible”, and what should have been said is 
that part of 2 Esdras is also known as 4Ezra. I have looked at a number of 
English Bibles that include the Apocrypha and cannot find in any of them 
such an equation of 2 Esdras with 4 Ezra. 
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Again, we are told that “fifteen books make up the OT Apocrypha 
(or Deutero-canonical books)" (9). Since “ Deutero-canonical” is an 
adjective derived from Roman Catholic usage, users of this book should be 
told the differences between Apocrypha and Deutero-canonicals. For 
Roman Catholics the Apocrypha that are numbered as fifteen are not all 
Deutero-canonical. 

Likewise, after having mentioned Josephus’s treatment of the Essenes 
in the Jewish War and especially the last paragraph that speaks of “ another 
order of Essenes" that married, the author says, “ This passage is closely 
paralleled by Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 9.18-28, and may even 
be dependent upon the Jewish War” (50). Presumably the author means 
"and the latter may even be dependent upon the Jewish War”, because 
“this passage” is actually part of Josephus’s work. 

Again, under the heading “4QD&b:e (related to] Damascus Document 
= 40226, 266, 270)", the explanation supplied reads as follows: * The 
Testaments of Melchizedek and Melkiresha describe the righteous 
Melchizedek and the wicked prince of darkness Melkiresha. It is related to 
4QBer*», a text that contains blessings and references to Melchizedek and 
Melkiresha ” (58). Yet that explanation has hardly anything to do with the 
Qumran Cave 4 fragments of the Damascus Document! 

Similarly, “Of special interest to the present book is the question of 
the relationship of Philo’s exegesis to the targumic traditions of the 
synagogue and to the midrashic traditions of the rabbinic academies” (81). 
It is understandable how Philo’s exegesis would be of interest to students of 
the NT, since both are written in Greek. But how would the relation of 
Philo’s exegesis to targumic traditions or rabbinic midrashic traditions 
concern them, especially since Philo almost certainly read no Aramaic, the 
language of the targums, and it is highly doubtful that he read any Hebrew 
(even though Evans thinks that he might “have known a little Hebrew” 
[83]). It is highly questionable that Philo’s exegesis has a connection with 
any Palestinian Jewish traditions, not to mention the Babylonian. 
Moreover one would have to query for the same reasons Evans’s judgment 
that “ Philo’s Logos may also be related to the targumic Memra (Aramaic 
for ‘Word’)” (84). 

In discussing 2 Esdras, Evans should have consulted the Latin text. In 
his treatment of “ Messiah” under OT Apocrypha (18) he lists 12,32; 13,26 
and 14,9 as relevant passages. But 2 Esdras 12,32 mentions unctus quem 
reseruauit altissimus in finem, whereas 13,26 speaks only of uirum 
ascendentem de corde maris, who could be the same person. 14,9 speaks 
rather of residuum cum filio meo, who is probably the same as the person in 
7,28, reuelabitur enim filius meus Iesus, and that in 7,29, filius meus Christus. 
Certainly something more should have been said about this problematic 
(Christian?) figure in this form of an OT apocryphon. The fact that the 
NRSV and other Bibles use “‘ Messiah” in their version of 2 Esdras in some 
of these places does not resolve the problem. 

Evans has the tendency to date some of the ancient documents that he 
discusses much earlier than they really can be. In the case of the targums he 
mentions my disagreement with M. McNamara about the existence “in NT 
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times, and probably even earlier” of “a Palestinian targum, which, he 
[McNamara] thinks, ‘is now found in its entirety in Codex Neofiti, and in 
part in the texts of Pseudo-Jonathan, the Fragment Targum and in 
fragments from the Cairo Genizah’” (98). But in citing McNamara’s reply 
to me that “ other datable traditions (such as early fathers, early Jewish art, 
Qumran, early OT Pseudepigrapha, early translations of the OT, and early 
Jewish liturgy)” show that “the targums do preserve some tradition that 
dates to, and possibly before, the time of the NT”, Evans glosses over my 
admission that such controls could at times serve to date some old 
traditions in the targums, but that they are useless in dating the targums as 
a whole. Moreover, B. Chilton’s approach, using “dictional” and 
“thematic coherence”, is no better than the claims of McNamara. The 
major problem in these targums is never faced by Evans, viz., the kind of 
Aramaic in which they are written. The Aramaic of Neofiti 1, Pseudo- 
Jonathan, the Fragmentary targums, and even those of the Cairo Genizah 
are not written in Middle Aramaic; they are composed in Late Aramaic, of 
the type that comes from the third to the sixth centuries, such as one finds 
in many funerary and synagogal inscriptions of the Byzantine period. 
Consequently, the relevance that such targums have for NT study is limited, 
and what is found in them has to be properly assessed. Qumran targums 
(4QtgJob, 11QtgJob) show indeed that there were targums in pre-Christian 
Jewish Palestine, but the language in which they were written is quite 
different, even from Tg. Ongelos and Tg. Jonathan, not to mention that of 
the alleged Palestinian targums mentioned above. Moreover, when Evans 
says about 4QtgLev that “this fragment proves that written targums to the 
Pentateuch existed as early as the first century C.E.” (102), it would be 
more accurate to say that it ‘may prove”, because he glosses over the fact 
that the fragment is just that, a fragment. It is not even certain that it comes 
from a full scroll that was a targum; it may be from an Aramaic text that 
just happened to quote or use Leviticus 16 for some purpose (see CBQ 36 
[1974] 511; Maarav 1 [1978] 5). 

Evans’s statement about the Tg. of the Psalms is especially awry: 
“Much appears to date from the Roman period. (The western Roman 
Empire is mentioned in 108:10.) Indeed, the earliest traditions likely derive 
from the first century C.E., and perhaps even earlier” (105). Ps 108,11 reads 
in part DITR7TY "um % Wan TY »52 ^5 "Who will bring me to the forti- 
fied city? Who will lead me to Edom?” (NRSV), but Tg. Psalms reads 
DIINT Mrpg TY 1523 79 NY "17 N232 Ty ^om Saw m “Who has brought 
me to the wicked fortified city of Rome, who has led me to Constantinople 
of Edom?” (For “Edom” as a code-name for [Christian] Rome, see M. 
Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim [New York-Berlin 1926] 16.) Not 
only the kind of Aramaic used in this targum, but even the mention of 
qwsntyn’ d'dwm alerts one that this version of Psalm 108 does not come 
from the first century AD. 

The same sort of remark would have to be made about Evans’s 
treatment of rabbinic literature. He does well to correct the list of 
generations of the Tannaim that was given by H. Danby, but he has bought 
all too confidently the dating of the Tannaitic period, “from 50 B.C.E. to 
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200 c.E." (115). That traditional dating has no real foundation. We know 
nothing about the rabbis of that period in reality. One may trust the Jewish 
tradition that the Mishnah was codified under Rabbi Judah the Prince, 
which means “in the first decade or so of the third century C.E." (ibid.), 
and from then until the beginning of the Amoraic period one can speak of 
the Tannaim. Traditions that are said to predate R. Judah are all oral (save 
for those that one might find attested as well in Philo or Josephus, or 
possibly in Qumran literature). But attempts to date sayings of pre- 
Mishnaic rabbis, even those of Evans’s first four generations, are all 
questionable. We have finally got some Christians to realize that not 
everything put on the lips of Jesus by the evangelists was necessarily uttered 
by him during his earthly life, but we have not yet got those who make use 
of rabbinic literature to reckon with the requisite later dating of sayings 
attributed to rabbis, whether in the Mishnah or the Talmuds. That the 
passages from m. Sanhedrin 6,4; 7,5, quoted by Evans on p.120, “may 
clarify certain features of Jesus’ trial” is simply wishful thinking. 

Moreover, there is a host of minor *howlers" in the book: Pope 
Damasus becomes “Pope Damascus" (76 twice); Serek siröt “ólat 
hassabbät is translated as “Rule of the Eternal Song of the Sabbath ” (61), 
a confusion of Hebrew “ólat with “ólam; the distinction between 
orthodoxy and heresy in the first two or three centuries of Christianity 
was not recognized as anachronistic only “ since the publication of Walter 
Bauer’s Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1971)” (163). 1971 was the date of the publication of the 
English translation of Bauer's book, Rechtgläubigkeit..., which first 
appeared in 1934. 


Department of Biblical Studies Joseph A. FITZMYER, SJ 
The Catholic University of America 
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Stephen A. KAUFMAN-Michael SOKOLOFF, A Key-Word-In-Context 
Concordance to Targum Neofiti. A Guide to the Complete 
Palestinian Aramaic Text of the Torah. Baltimore-London, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. x-1494p. 22 x 28,5. 
$150.00 


Cette concordance du codex Neofiti (découvert à la Vaticane en 1956 par 
A. Diez Macho) fait partie du CAL (Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon) et re- 
présente le résultat du labeur de S. A. Kaufman (le maître d’œuvre), M. So- 
koloff et leurs collaborateurs. Ils travaillaient déjà à ce projet à Jérusalem 
durant l'année académique 1985-86 à l’Institute for Advanced Studies 
(Givat-Ram) qui avait invité, pour une année, un certain nombre de spécia- 
listes (intéressés par les Targums) qui ont pu bénéficier de leur compétence. 
Cf. Préface, VII. 

M. Sokoloff avait déjà publié un précieux Dictionary of Jewish Palestin- 
ian Aramaic (Ramat-Gan 1990) qui complète (pour cette section) les 
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dictionnaires déjà anciens de J. Levy (Leipzig 1881, 3ème éd.) et M. Jastrow 
(New York 1903). Pour ce faire, il avait déjà mis tout le Neofiti sur ordina- 
teur (ibid., VII). 

E.G. Clarke (un des membres du groupe) avait aussi publié un Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch: Text and Concordance (New Jersey 
1984). Il présentait déjà une Key-Word-in-Context (KWIC) Concordance 
(687 p.). Sur cet ouvrage, cf. recension de J.C. Greenfield dans JAOS 107 
(1987) 333-335. A côté de remarques érudites, il se plaignait que cette 
Concordance fùt imprimée en si petits caractères. Celle de Kaufman-Soko- 
loff se lit plus aisement. Comme dans celle de Clarke, chaque terme est insé- 
ré — bien isolé — dans un contexte d’une dizaine de mots. Mais ici, en plus, 
chaque entrée est numérotée, si bien qu’on connaît immédiatement la fré- 
quence d'un mot (par exemple les 1746 emplois du verbe ’amar). 

Il existe donc maintenant de bons instruments de travail sur les deux 
témoins complets de la Torah (Jo et N). Ils arrivent au bon moment. Mais il 
ne faudra pas négliger, dans l’étude de ces deux Targums, les Targums frag- 
mentaires (TF) et les textes très importants de la Guénizah du Caire, édités 
jadis par P. Kahle (1930), réédités par M.L. Klein, Genizah Manuscripts of 
Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (Cincinnati 1986). Autant de témoins 
de la tradition «palestinienne » qui peuvent s’éclairer réciproquement. 

Signalons la distribution du contenu de l’ouvrage: 1) Main Aramaic 
Vocabulary (1-1364); Proper Nouns (1366-1470); Hebrew Contexts (1471- 
1476); 4) Index of DJPA (1477-1494). 

Malgré son volume («enormous», VII) et son poids, cet ouvrage de- 
viendra indispensable, aussi bien pour l’étude de certains thèmes que pour 
les recherches grammaticales et lexicographiques. Pour loger toutes les don- 
nées, les colonnes de textes sont imprimées dans le sens de la largeur, ce qui 
ne facilite pas l’usage d’un livre déjà encombrant. Mais comment faire la fi- 
ne bouche devant un tel trésor? Les lemmes ne sont pas reproduits (cf. VII), 
bien que parfois ils expliquent certaines haplographies, comme dans l’usage 
du verbe "amar en début de verset. Cf. Targum du Pentateuque, vol. I Gene- 
se, 39 et 217. 

Naturellement, on a aussi inséré les gloses marginales et interlinéaires 
qui sont, en fait, souvent des variantes textuelles plus ou moins longues 
(parfois un mot seulement). Un seul exemple en montrera l'intérêt. 

On lit à Dt 33,8: «L’homme (Lévi) que tu as éprouvé (verbe NSH) à 
Massa (jeu de mots)». Le texte de Na DY NPYT, du verbe NPY, litt. van- 
ner, cribler et éprouver. Passage qui rappelle la métaphore de Lc 22,31: 
« Voici que Satan vous a réclamés pour vous cribler — tod oiviúácal de tov 
citov». Kaufman et Sokoloff optaient jadis pour la glose supralinéaire 
DNSYT (de NSY, verbe usuel pour «tenter, mettre à l’épreuve»). Cf. M. 
Sokoloff, Dictionary, 354 qui corrigeait NPY du texte en NSY. La Concor- 
dance (994) restitue le verbe NPYT, au sens figuré de tenter, éprouver. 

On se familiarisera vite avec cet admirable instrument de travail qui de- 
vrait favoriser la prolifération de thèses «targumiques». 
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EvayyéAuov 0200 
Paul's Interpretation of the Gospel in His Epistle to the Romans (*) 


All roads lead to Rome — this was quite a common experience in antiquity, 
and still is in modern times. Coming to this city one has to be prepared to 
listen to what people living here have to say. But at the same time one has 
to make up one’s own mind in order to explain the message one has to 
deliver. This was exactly the situation in which Paul was when he was 
thinking of the Christians in the capital of the Imperium Romanum. For no 
other letter he wrote to early Christian churches was composed in such a 
careful way as the Epistle to the Romans. Paul was fully aware that he was 
not speaking to a church which he himself had founded, but that there were 
Christians in Rome as God’s beloved and saints who over a considerable 
period had come together there before the apostle to the Gentiles could 
have the chance to come for a visit and to meet them. For this reason Paul 
had to formulate his thoughts with utmost care in order to win the 
sympathy of the Christians in Rome. 

It was the plan of the apostle to finish his work in the eastern part of 
the Empire and then to travel to Spain. He had decided to bring the good 
news to the western part of the Imperium in which the gospel until then had 
not yet been proclaimed. So if his idea was to be realized and assume a 
definite form, the apostle needed to have at least some support from the 
Christians in Rome. Paul therefore urgently felt the obligation to establish 
good personal relations with the Christians living in the capital whose 
church had been founded by some anonymous Christians at a very early 
time. For good reason one may say therefore with C.E.B. Cranfield — a 
well known commentator of the Epistle to the Romans — that “ Rome 
after all was a very special case " (1). 


I 


What would be the correct way to address “God's beloved in Rome, 
who are called to be saints ”, as they are named by the apostle? In no other 
Pauline Epistle is the introductory passage formulated in such a ponderous 


(*) A lecture delivered at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, March 2, 
1994, in the framework of the Joseph Gregory McCarthy Professorship. 

(1) C.E.B. CRANFIELD, The Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh repr. 1986) II, 
765. 
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fashion as in the Epistle to the Romans. Paul is making use of the 
common form of a prescript to a letter which had to state the sender’s 
name and the name of the addressees as well as to pronounce the 
salutation. Yet this prescript is much longer than all the prescripts in the 
other Pauline letters. There are six verses in which the sender is 
characterized. And there is only one verse in which the addressees are 
named and the salutation is given: “ Grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (v.7). From this fact in 
particular we may see how important it must have been for the apostle 
to make absolutely clear who he is and what sort of message he has to 
proclaim. For it might have been that some unfavourable news about 
him could have reached his audience in Rome which possibly might have 
criticized the way in which he was preaching the gospel to the Gentiles. 
What sort of mission is he working for? And what sort of authority has 
been given to him? Paul does not hesitate to answer these questions by 
giving an account of what he is doing and what sort of plans he has in 
mind. 

In stating his name as sender of this most weighty letter Paul does not 
only mention who he is, but he also adds a long comment on his service for 
Jesus Christ and the apostleship which was given to him in order to preach 
the gospel of God. He was set apart, as was done with God’s servants, the 
prophets of Israel (Isa 49,5; Jer 1,5), so that his whole life was dedicated to 
the tremendous task of proclaiming the good news to all the world. Paul in 
his letter is underlining the overwhelming relevance of this task which was 
given to him by emphasizing the high authority of the gospel which is 
God’s own message, “‘promised beforehand through his prophets in the 
holy scriptures” (Rom 1,2). He thus introduces himself to the Christians in 
Rome by directing the attention of his readers to the gospel he and they 
believe in amıdst a world of pagans. 

By drawing the attention of his readers to the gospel Paul is pointing 
to the common foundation of Christian faith and life. Thus he begins the 
long explanations of his Epistle by encouraging the church in Rome to 
listen to the content of the edayy¿diov which is the one unifying message 
Christians believe in wherever they may live. Paul is determined to start 
with the gospel, because he had it in mind to assure his audience that they 
and he belong together in the community of Christ. For it is the good news 
whose proclamation and confession is joining them together. There is no 
doubt that the term evayyéAtov as well as the content of the gospel as it is 
mentioned by Paul was well known to the Christians in Rome. The apostle 
is making use of a terminology which was common to Christians of that 
early period. So it is not Paul’s own terminology we are confronted with in 
the opening sentences of his Epistle to the Romans, but the apostle is 
referring to the early Christian preaching and confession as it had already 
been shaped before he himself had been entrusted with bringing this 
message to the Gentiles. 

In exegetical discussion about the correct interpretation of this early 
Christian term — the evayyélhov — many valuable contributions have 
been made which cannot be discussed here in detail. However, looking at 
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the use Paul makes of this term in his Epistle to the Romans three short 
statements should be made at the outset (2): 


1. As could be demonstrated without going any further there can be 
no doubt that the term edayyéAtov in a specific Christian understanding is 
pre-Pauline. Paul is pointing to that precise early Christian term and the 
corresponding common Christian understanding not only in this opening 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans but also in the famous introductory 
verses of 1 Cor 15: He is reminding the Corinthians of the gospel which 
they had received from him. He himself had delivered unto them what he 
also received — the Christian preaching of Christ’s crucifixion and 
resurrection (1 Cor 15,1-5). So it is evident that the term edayyéliov was 
used in the earliest Christian churches in order to point to the central 
content of Christian faith. 


2. In explaining the connotations which the term evayyéAtov had in 
pre-Christian times scholarly debate on the one hand has pointed to the use 
which was made of evayyéAtov in the context of the Emperor cult and on 
the other to apocalyptic presuppositions which may be taken into account. 
In the Emperor cult the term edayyéAiov was used in the plural to 
announce special events of redeeming relevance in the life and work of the 
ruler, whereas in Christian use the word is found only in the singular, 
emphasizing the once for all relevance of Christ's death and resurrection (). 
In the time of the earliest church, however, the Emperor cult had not yet 
become completely known in the western part of the Empire. And we do 
not find any special allusion in pre-Pauline and Pauline use of the term 
evayyéAtov which would refer undoubtedly to the Emperor cult. 

The relevance of apocalyptic texts has been studied very carefully by 
Ernst Käsemann, Peter Stuhlmacher and others(*). Stuhlmacher tried to 
demonstrate that the term edayyé¿lov meant the apocalyptic prolepsis of 
the revelation of God’s salvation and the eschatological demonstration of 
his law to the world which is given in the veiled language of apocalyptic 
preaching (°). But the complicated way in which Stuhlmacher expresses the 
final result of his reflections will not really convince the critical reader of his 
apocalyptic interpretation. Paul himself is pointing to the Old Testament 
when he is quoting in Rom 10,15 what is said in Deutero-Isaiah: "And 
how can men preach unless they are sent? As it is written, ‘How 
beautiful are the feet of those who preach good news’ (Isa 52,7)”. Without 
any doubt Paul is interpreting the Old Testament in a christological 


Cl Cf. the very informative summary which was given by G. STRECKER, “Das 
Evangelium Jesu Christi”, Jesus Christus in Historie und Theologie, Festschrift für 
Hans Conzelmann (Tübingen 1975) 503-548 = G. STRECKER, Eschaton und Historie. 
Aufsätze (Göttingen 1979) 183-228; cf. id., EWNT II (1981) 176-186. 

C) Cf. G. FRIEDRICH; “‘evayysAifopar - edayyédiov”, TWNT H (1935) 705- 
735; CRANFIELD, Romans, I (repr. 1987) 54-55, and others. 

(4) Cf. E. KASEMANN, An die Römer (Tübingen 1974) 4-7; P. STUHLMACHER, Das 
paulinische Evangelium. I: Vorgeschichte (Göttingen 1968) passim. 

(5) Cf. STUHLMACHER, Evangelium, 82, 107-108 and others, and P POKORNY, 
Review of P Stuhlmacher, Das paulinische Evangelium, I, in TLZ 95 (1970) 202- 
204. 
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perspective (9) so that the indissoluble connection between proclamation 
of the gospel and being sent by God becomes meaningful for his own 
understanding of his apostolic ministry. With regard to the religious- 
historical research for the pre-Christian history of the term edayyéMov we 
have to admit that until today no results have been reached which would 
answer all problems. So we have to be careful in our considerations. But 
the specific Christian understanding of the term is quite evident right from 
the very beginning of early Christian preaching. Edayy&iıov / ebay ygAt- 
Cecdar mean to proclaim the once and for all relevance of the Christ- 
event. 


3. Looking at the New Testament and especially the Pauline use of the 
words edayyéMov and evayysAiCeo8at we find that they point to the 
Christ-event as well as to the act of the proclamation by which this good 
news is made known. In Paul’s Epistles there are several words which 
describe the act of Christian preaching: the gospel is preached (1 Cor 15,1), 
it is proclaimed (1 Cor 9,14), it is taught (Gal 1,12), the gospel is declared (1 
Thess 2,2) ). The good news which has to be testified to by the messenger 
is brought to the people by means of an oral witness. The term svayyéAtov, 
however, does not only denote the act of proclaiming. As has been 
illustrated just now, it also points to the content of the news which has to 
be delivered. Both meanings are closely related to one another so that they 
must not be separated from one another. For the gospel which bears 
witness to Christ’s coming into this world, an event which happened for our 
sake, has to be made public to everybody. This early Christian 
understanding of evayyélhiov and edayyeXiteoda1 demonstrates that the 
proclamation of the gospel does not only give a description of what 
happened once in the time of Jesus of Nazareth in order to explain how 
important this past event really is, but preaching the gospel also means that 
salvation is taking place here and now wherever and whenever this message 
is accepted in faith (8). It is the gospel which renews the life of human 
beings and by which God himself reveals who he is and what he is doing in 
Christ. 

Paul makes frequent use of these early Christian terms evayyéAtov and 
edayyetifecdar. Sometimes he says tò edayyéAtov, the use of the article 
demonstrating that the apostle is speaking of the one good news besides 
which there is no other gospel (Gal 6,7-9). However, he may also use the 
short form without an article as he does in the opening verse of the Epistle 
to the Romans: Paul is set apart “for God's gospel”. It is the highest 
authority one could think of. For it is God himself who gave this 


(6) This christological understanding is rightly stated by H. HUBNER, Gottes 
Ich und Israel. Zum Schriftgebrauch des Paulus in Römer 9-11 (Göttingen 1984) 
92: “Natürlich denkt Paulus vom Kommen Christi und vom Christusereignis 
her”. 

C) Cf. FRIEDRICH, TWNT II, 727. 

@) Cf. FRIEDRICH, TWNT II, 729. Cf. STRECKER, “Das Evangelium”, 525 
(= 205): “ EbayyéAiov kennzeichnet also den Vollzug der gemeindegründenden Pre- 
digt des Paulus und sagt zugleich dessen Inhalt aus”. 
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commission. And it is he who chose his messenger who is authorized to 
bring to the people the good news God has to proclaim to them. 

Paul uses the early Christian terminology of edayyéMov and 
edayyedifeodar in his Epistle to the Romans quite deliberately. After 
having underlined the incomparable relevance of the edayyéMov and 
having pointed to its conclusive content he shortly afterwards gives his 
interpretation of the gift which is included in this message: to reveal the 
righteousness of God (1,16f.). In 2,16 Paul is speaking of “my gospel” 
according to which God judges the secrets of men by Christ Jesus. Quite a 
few scholars suppose that this sentence might be a non-Pauline gloss which 
could have been inserted into the text later on. For the expression “my 
gospel" is to be found elsewhere only in deutero-Pauline texts 9). We may 
leave open this problem, because the hint which is given to the Gospel is 
not emphasized in a special way. It is, however, characteristic that Paul is 
referring to the meaning of the gospel when he is discussing the role of 
Israel and the unbelieving Jews (10,15f.; 11,28). Because God's evayyéltov 
is addressed to Jews as well as to Gentiles the problem has to be answered 
how it could happen that the Jewish people who had been the first 
addressees of the good news did not accept it. And finally Paul mentions 
the meaning of the gospel in his Epistle to the Romans when he is 
discussing his ideas about his future work (15,16.19.20). Thus it is our 
understanding that in the opening passage as well as in the final section of 
the Epistle Paul is accentuating the meaning of the gospel with special care. 
What can we learn from his interpretation of evayyéA.ov in the Epistle to 
the Romans? 


Il 


As we have seen, the prescript of the Epistle is totally dominated by the 
term edayy&iıov. The good news which is accepted by all Christians was 
promised by God himself through his prophets in the holy scriptures (v. 2). 
In the traditional formula quoted at the beginning of 1 Cor 15 it is 
underlined that Christ died “in accordance with the scriptures” and that 
he was raised on the third day “in accordance with the scriptures” 
(vv. 3-5). So also in Rom 1 the relevance of the gospel is characterized by 
referring to the prophets and the fulfilment of the promises which were 
given in their witness. This means that not only some special verses or 
passages within the Old Testament are referred to, but the whole corpus of 
the holy scriptures is interpreted as proof of the truth of the Christian 
gospel. This interpretation becomes concrete by the following quotation of 
the content of this edayyéliov. The preposition mepi introduces an already 
existing confessional formula. The prescript of the Epistle to the Romans is, 
aS we may see from a comparison with all the other Pauline Epistles, 


0) Cf. R. BULTMANN, “Glossen im Rómerbrief", Exegetica (Tübingen 1967) 
278-284; G. BORNKAMM, "Gesetz und Natur. Rom. 2,14-16”, Studien zu Antike und 
Urchristentum. Gesammelte Aufsätze II (München 1959) 117. 
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characterized in a very special way by this emphasis which is put on the 
fundamental relevance of the evayyéAtov (19). 

Most exegetical scholars of our time will agree that in Rom 1,3-4 a 
pre-Pauline text is to be found which was already known to the Christians in 
Rome and was quoted by Paul in order to describe the common ground on 
which he and his addressees are standing(!). For it is their common 
confession “that Christ was descended from David according to the flesh 
and appointed Son of God in power according to the Spirit of Holiness by 
[his] resurrection from the dead” (1,3f.). There are quite a few clues which 
show that Paul is here reproducing an already existing text: Christ’s Davidic 
descent is not mentioned in the Corpus Paulinum except here and in 2 Tim 
2,8 — a verse which also belongs to a formulated statement. The verb 
“appoint” (öpileıv) is used by Paul here only. The expression “Spirit of 
Holiness” (rvedua &yiwodvns) is a non-Pauline term which echoes in Greek 
a Hebrew expression which describes the holy spirit. And finally the contrast 
between “flesh” in the sense of earthly existence and “spirit” pointing to 
the heavenly sphere is not to be found elsewhere in Paul's Epistles (but cf. 1 
Pet 3,18; 4,6). In the specific Pauline terminology “ flesh” characterizes the 
life of human beings following what their natural feeling desires and “ spirit” 
means the new life in Christ under the guidance of the spirit. However, in this 
instance “flesh” and “spirit” indicate two different stages: the earthly life 
of Christ and his exaltation to his heavenly authority. | 

The earthly Jesus was Son of David; but his office as Son of David was 
surpassed by his rank as Son of God to which he was appointed as the 
Resurrected-One. Jewish Christianity was following the careful way in which 
in Judaism the messianic majesty was described by the title “Son of God”. 
Only when a distinct reference to an Old Testament text was made could the 
Messiah be named “Son of God”. One was cautious in using this title 
because of possible misunderstandings in the surrounding syncretistic world 
in which Son of God usually was combined with the understanding of 
physical descent from God. Judaism was very anxious not to offend the 
majesty of the one God. So we find in Rom 1,4 a clear reference to Ps 2,7 
where it is said to the kingly ruler: “ You are my Son, today I have begotten 
you”. This means that the Anointed-One is installed in his kingly position, 
but does not point to a physical descent. It is exactly this understanding of 
the title “Son of God” which is to be found in the old Jewish-Christian 
confession Paul is referring to. For it is said that the resurrected Christ was 
installed in his heavenly authority, described as sonship of God. 


(°) Cf. H. SCHLIER, Der Römerbrief (Freiburg 1977) 21-22; id., “ EdayyéAov 
im Römerbrief”, Wort Gottes in der Zeit. Festschrift für K. H. Schelkle (Düsseldorf 
1973) 127-142. In this essay the term edayyekıov is discussed in the context of 
related words describing the relevance of Christian preaching in order to proclaim 
the good news so that “mitten im Kosmos und für den Kosmos im Evangelium 
schon das eschatologische Heil im Gang (ist)” (142). 

(11) Cf. the most recent commentaries and: E. SCHWEIZER, "Rom 1,3f. und der 
Gegensatz von Fleisch und Geist vor und bei Paulus”, Neotestamentica (Zürich 
1963) 180-189; H. ZIMMERMANN, Neutestamentliche Methodenlehre (Stuttgart 71982) 
193-203. 
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If we now look at the whole of these two verses we shall see that the 
title * Son of God” is not only used in the midst of the quoted formula of 
Christian confession but also right at the beginning when Paul is 
introducing the content of the good news which has to be proclaimed. The 
gospel is concerning “his Son, who was descended”, and so on. This 
means that we find right at the beginning of the formula a Hellenistic- 
Christian understanding of this title which is different from its use in 
Jewish-Christian circles. For here it is presupposed that Christ was Son of 
God all the time. In the Hellenistic world there was mention of many sons 
of God who came down to earth and acted — hidden or unhidden — with 
divine power. In contrast to this understanding the early Christian 
preaching had to emphasize that there was and is only the one Son of God, 
the crucified and resurrected Christ. He was pre-existent with God, but 
God so loved the world that he gave his only Son and sent him into this 
world. So it is in accordance with the Hellenistic-Christian way to express 
the Christian confession that Paul does not hesitate to say that not only the 
earthly Jesus (Rom 8,32), but also the pre-existent Christ was Son of God 
whom God sent forth when the time had fully come (Gal 4,4). When Paul 
puts the title “Son of God” right at the beginning of the words which have 
to describe the content of the gospel he is interpreting what is contained in 
the already existing text which was put to use by him. 

This use of Hellenistic-Christian titles recurs at the end of v.4 when 
Paul concludes what the gospel has to say with the words: Jesus Christ our 
Lord. That “Christ” originally means ‘ Messiah”, the Anointed-One, was 
not understood in the Greek-speaking world. So “ Christ” was combined 
with Jesus to form a double name. But “Kyrios” was a common 
Hellenistic term by which the highest authority one could think of was 
described. So the Hellenistic-Christian confession has to express that the 
crucified and resurrected Christ was invested with the full majesty which 
could be given to him only by God himself. In saying so one was quite 
aware of the fact that in the surrounding heathen world there were many 
so-called gods or lords which were adored by people. But Christians are 
firmly convinced that there is only “one God, the Father, from whom are 
all things and for whom we exist, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things and through whom we exist” (1 Cor 8,6). So it is quite 
evident that the Hellenistic-Christian titles interpret exactly what the 
Jewish-Christian confession was saying already: the incomparable authority 
of Christ to whom all those who were baptized into him belong. The two 
most important christological titles of Hellenistic Christianity as they are 
placed at the beginning and the conclusion of the Jewish-Christian 
confession — Son of God and Lord — describe in a very short way the 
singularity of Christ’s majesty which all Christians believe in. 

When we look at early Christian formulas describing the content of the 
good news some tensions within a concrete text may be observed as we have 
Just seen in the interpretation of Rom 1,3f. The content of faith, however, 
could be expressed in a variety of formulations. Whereas in the opening 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans Christ’s earthly existence and his 
heavenly authority are mentioned, in 1 Cor 15,3-5 Christ’s death and his 
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resurrection are given as content of the edayyéAov which Paul had received 
already and later brought to the Corinthians. Just as the apostle interprets 
and explains the text in Romans 1 so he makes also quite a few remarks on 
the traditional text he is quoting in 1 Cor 15. For he is adding some 
supplementary references to appearances of the resurrected Christ to other 
people, himself included. And in the following passage he is explaining to 
his readers what this preaching means for the Christian belief in the 
resurrection of the dead. 

The variety of formulations in which the content of the gospel is 
expressed demonstrates that neither Paul nor any other early Christian 
preacher felt themselves slavishly bound to a so-called sacred text which 
always had to be recited in the same unaltered way, because otherwise it 
could not be effective. On the contrary, different formulations explain 
again and again the sovereignty of Christ whose vivid voice is heard in 
the good news of the gospel. Notwithstanding the variety of different 
expressions there is no doubt that there is only one gospel which has to 
be proclaimed to all the world. So we can conclude — as Walter 
Schmithals rightly states in his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans — that the unity of Christianity presupposes the one message, 
but not a uniform theology or Christology (2). By his way of quoting 
different formulas describing the content of the one gospel and 
interpreting what this message really means Paul is giving a very 
important ecumenical instruction right at the beginning of his Epistle to 
the Christians in Rome. Wherever they are from — former Jews or 
Gentiles, of Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek language — all of them are 
united in Christ Jesus whose authority is proclaimed in the confession of 
faith given as the adequate answer to the gospel. Paul feels strictly 
bound by the commission he was entrusted with, i.e., to preach this one 
gospel (1 Cor 9,16f.) by becoming a Jew to the Jews and to those outside 
the law one outside the law (v. 20f.). 

When he addressed the Christians in Rome Paul attached a word of 
high appreciation to the opening passage, for their faith is praised in all the 
world (v.8). Now his apostolic obligation to preach the gospel of God's 
Son will bring him in touch also with the brothers and sisters in Rome. 
Although until that time the apostle could not come to meet them 
personally he feels very close to them and is always mentioning them in his 
prayers (v.9). It is a consequence of this strongly felt unity in Christ that 
the apostle wishes to come to Rome as soon as possible. And in preparing 
this coming meeting he has to give an account of what he is saying and 
preaching in order to convince his readers that he is doing nothing else than 
proclaim the gospel. So after having emphasized the high rank of the gospel 
Paul wishes to explain how he interprets its content in his preaching and his 
leadership in Gentile Christianity. 


(2) Cf. W. SCHMITHALS, Der Römerbrief (Gütersloh 1988) 51. 
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III 


Looking at his apostolic duty Paul is assuring his readers that he is not 
ashamed of the gospel (Rom 1,16). The negative formulation où yap 
&naioxvopat corresponds to a positive statement: I will confess, I will give 
witness. When Peter in a very critical situation was asked whether he also 
was with the suffering Jesus he did not dare to confess but felt ashamed and 
swore *I do not know this man" (Mark 14,71 par.). Not to be ashamed 
means therefore that the testimony that Christ is the Lord is not witheld 
but given. 

By this solemn declaration Paul introduces the theological theme of his 
Epistle: “For it, i.e., the gospel, is the power of God for salvation to 
everybody who believes to the Jew first and also to the Greek. For in it, i.e., 
in the gospel, the righteousness of God is revealed through faith for faith; as 
it is written: “He who through faith is righteous shall live". (1,16f.) Most 
commentators describe the central position of these two verses by saying that 
here the theme of the Epistle is stated (13). And it is beyond doubt that this is 
a correct statement. But it should be seen that the word svayyéAtov which is 
mentioned here as the central term of Christian preaching was emphasized 
already in the opening verse of the Epistle. So v. 1 and vv. 16f. have to be 
seen in close relation to each other. It is the indisputable authority of the 
£bayy£Atov for whose proclamation the apostle was set apart. Now it has to 
be explained what this means. By giving the first place to the gospel and not 
to the insights of his personal theological thoughts — important as they may 
be — Paul is demonstrating that it is the common Christian preaching and 
the common Christian confession by which he and the Christians in Rome 
belong together in Christ. 

As servant of Jesus Christ and apostle Paul has to proclaim this 
message whose truth had become so overwhelming that the former 
persecutor became a witness of Jesus Christ. Paul now has to testify to what 
God himself is doing by the proclamation of the evayyéliov. Its 
proclamation is effective in saving human beings from eternal damnation. 
For it opens the way to life which will triumph in the end. This saving 
power is here and now already effective wherever this good news is accepted 
in faith, which is the appropriate response. Pointing to this interpretation of 
the gospel which was not created by him but received from those who had 
been the very first witnesses of Christ, Paul is sure that the Christians in 
Rome will understand that he is a loyal servant of his Lord and so also 
their brother in Christ. 

In his very stimulating monograph "Comment Dieu est-il juste? " 
Jean-Noél Aletti has enriched our understanding of rhetorical aspects 
within the Pauline argumentation. Regarding the position of vv.16f. he 
rightly states that here the “ propositio principalis" is formulated and that 
it is explained in the following argumentation (1^). One has to realize how 


(B) Cf. CRANFIELD, Romans, I, 87. 
(14) Cf. J.-N. ALETTI, Comment Dieu est-il juste? Clefs pour interpréter l’Epitre 
aux Romains (Paris 1991) 249-250. 
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concentratedly the Pauline propositio is formulated. It does not use an 
article. And it is expressed in the shortest way possible, as is normal in a 
concise text of a confession. And it is quite clear that is a confession which 
is explained here — not just a personal one, but above all an expression of 
the conviction which is common to all Christians. 

Why is it that by the proclamation of the gospel this saving power is 
becoming effective? Paul answers this question in the following verse 
which is also worded in an extremely short way of expression: in the 
proclamation of the gospel God's righteousness is revealed through faith 
for faith. We cannot discuss here the Pauline theology of justification in 
detail. But we may just state that when Paul was converted, he reached 
this fundamental understanding that a human being never will please God 
by what he or she does, even by fulfilling all requirements to be found in 
the law. There is only one way to become justified: to accept the 
overwhelming gift of God, i.e., his righteousness which is not based on 
law, and this righteousness from God depends on faith (Phil 3,9). This 
understanding from then on gave the leading orientation to Paul’s life and 
work. In Gal 1 he states that having been set apart before he was born he 
was called through God's grace to preach God's son among the Gentiles 
(Gal 1,16f.). The content of the £bayy£Atov which Paul has to proclaim 
frequently uses the christological term Son of God. This message includes 
the promise that all those who will respond in faith will be saved, Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

What is described in Galatians by pointing to the gospel Paul has to 
bring to the nations is explained in Philippians by pointing to justification 
by faith. So a comparison of these two passages may illustrate what is 
concentrated into one single formulation in Romans 1: The christological 
content of the edayyÉAtov implies the revelation of God's righteousness. 
Paul underlines the central relevance of faith by repeating this term in a 
rhetorical formula èx niotewg eig niotiv. And he adds proof for its truth by 
quoting an Old Testament saying taken from the book of Habakkuk: " But 
he who through faith is righteous shall live”. 

In this “propositio principalis” the whole argumentation of the 
Epistle is contained. For what the revelation of God's righteousness means 
is described in chapters 1,18-4,25. And the relevance of life which is given 
to those who are righteous by faith is explained in chapters 5-8. Since the 
message of the edayyéMov is addressed to the Jew first and then to the 
Greek, its content raises the problem to be discussed in chapters 9-11. And 
finally, the new life in Christ has to be described in the parenetic section of 
the Epistle (12,1-15,13). So the short statement of the fundamental 
relevance of the gospel offers a clear insight into the central subjects which 
have to be discussed in the Epistle with which Paul is introducing himself to 
the Christians in Rome. 

As we have seen, Paul is explaining the meaning of the gospel by 
referring to an early Christian confession. He is interpreting the content of 
this confession in terms of the theology of justification. This interrelation 
can be demonstrated in another way. Thus, in 3,21, Paul refers to the 
“propositio principalis” saying: “But now the righteousness of God has 
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been manifested apart from law, although the law and the prophets bear 
witness to it". Here, too, the “according to the scriptures” is underlined 
in spite of the critical remark about the evident weakness of the law. But 
when the books of the Torah are read carefully we are led to understand 
that they testify in favour of justification by faith, as is to be learnt from 
the story of our father Abraham. This fundamental thesis is demonstrated 
in Paul’s argumentation concerning the quotation from an early Christian 
formula saying that God had put forward Christ as an expiation by his 
blood to show his righteousness. Here, too, Paul is stressing the point that 
this gift has to be received by faith, which is the only appropriate response 
(3,24-26). So it is Paul’s intention, as he had declared in the opening 
passage of his Epistle, to demonstrate that the edayyéAiov has to be 
understood this way. The good news of Christ’s death and resurrection, of 
his earthly life as well as of his heavenly exaltation implies salvation as 
God’s merciful gift. And it is just for this reason that this gift will only be 
accepted and understood by those who believe and say “Amen”. This 
anthropological aspect which is a constituent element in the proclamation 
of the gospel was impressively brought to our attention in several essays 
Hans Conzelmann has dedicated to Paul's theology (5). For the meaning 
of the gospel has to be understood by those for whose sake Christ’s work 
was done. And the only way by which the adequate answer is given is the 
response of faith (19). 

Although most Jews to whom the Christian message was offered 
refused to accept it, Paul had no doubt that the implication of the 
EevayyéAtov that it has to be brought to the Jew first remained valid. ‘ For 
the gifts and the call of God are irrevocable" (Rom 11,29). It is because 
of this fundamental conviction that the terms edayyélhtov and 
edayyeAilschaı are mentioned by Paul three times when he discusses the 
destiny of Israel (10,15f.; 11,28). Since the Jews did not accept the 
edayyéAtov the good news was brought to the Gentiles. This, however, is 
not yet the last word of God concerning Israel's history; for “as regards 
election they are beloved for the sake of their forefathers ” (11,28). So the 
proclamation of the gospel is to be seen in God's way of dealing with 
Israel which is not cast away from God's election. God's gift and call 
remain valid in the perspective of the gospel. The good news was brought 
to Israel by the messengers who were sent out. And it is still to be 
expected that due answer might be given by becoming obedient to the 
truth of the evayyéArov (10,16f.) (17). 


(5) Cf. H. CONZELMANN, Theologie als Schriftauslegung (München 1974) 141, 
178, 191-214 and others. 

(19) Cf. CONZELMANN, Theologie, 196: ‘ Der Satz über Christus ist auch ein 
Satz über die Glàubigen. Der Glaube ist erst verstanden, wenn er als unsere 
Bestimmung verstanden ist”. Cf. id., Grundriß der Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
(Tübingen ^1987) 180: Paul was demonstrating "daf das Credo erst verstanden ist, 
wenn der Glaubende begriffen hat, wer er selbst unter der Bestimmung des 
Heilsgeschehens ist ”. 

(7) Cf. SCHLIER, Rômerbrief, 317. 
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IV 


According to ancient rhetorical theory and practice the success of a 
speech is essentially dependent on a good opening passage and a persuasive 
closing section. The speaker has to formulate the prooemium or the exordium 
very carefully so as to win the interested attention of the audience. For this 
reason one has to make some modest compliments by which one can 
demonstrate how well instructed the people addressed already are. Arguing 
this way the speaker can show that it is a special privilege to get in touch with 
such an outstanding audience, willing to listen to the arguments being put 
forward. And the peroratio which has to draw the conclusion has to leave no 
doubt that the speaker and the audience have come to full agreement 
regarding the problems which had been discussed in detail previously. 

Looking at this rhetorical pattern it is quite instructive to see how 
deliberately Paul formulated the introductory passage as well as the conclusion 
of his Epistle to the Christians in Rome. In both places the term evayyéAtov is 
used prominently in order to explain what the most important task for the 
apostle is. It is the gospel by which the most relevant content of what Christians 
have to stand for in faith and life that is being proclaimed. So Paul again uses 
some formulations from the first chapter when he comes to the final section of 
his letter. In both passages the term edayyéMov plays a dominant role. Already 
in the opening passage of his Epistle Paul had reminded his readers of the 
content of the gospel they all are trusting in. And in chapter 15 he again 
underlines what it means for him as apostle to be set apart for the gospel. 

It is his special task, as he writes in the conclusion of the Epistle, “to be a 
minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles in the priestly service of the gospel of 
God, so that the offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable, sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit” (15,16). Cultic terminology is used here to indicate what Paule 
service is done for. It is his special commission to go to the Gentiles and to 
deliver to them the good news of Christ. And it is his sincere hope that he will 
win as many of them as possible so that the sacrifice consisting of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable to God. The exalted Lord himself is the authority standing 
behind the apostle and it is through the acting power of the Holy Spirit that 
the apostle is doing his work. Paul therefore does not hesitate to mention that 
“signs and wonders” are done by the power of the Holy Spirit (15,19). The 
apostle does not venture to speak of anything except what Christ has brought 
through him to win obedience from the Gentiles by word and deed (15,18). So 
he may describe his apostolic ministry by pointing to the service throughout 
the world he had to render so “that from Jerusalem and as far round as 
Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel of Christ” (15,19). 

This is a very special formulation which seems to contain a certain 
exaggeration. For we have no information that Paul had done any 
missionary work in Jerusalem. And as far as we know, he never came to 
Illyricum on the furthest borders of the Roman Empire. Paul names these 
two points in order to give a theological description of his apostolic 
ministry (18). He points to Jerusalem as the place from which Christianity 


(18) Cf. E. LOHSE, "im ktA.”, TWNT VII, 334. 
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originated. So the holy city has to be named first when one speaks of the 
path the edayy&iıov takes into this world. This position corresponds to the 
rank which is given to the Jewish people as the first addressees of the good 
news. Yet they are not the only ones, since with the proclamation of the 
gospel to the Greeks, all nations are spoken to. Therefore Illyricum is 
named here as the opposite point which represents the far-reaching 
relevance of the gospel of Christ. 

Paul states here that it is the wide area of the whole world which has to 
be filled with the good news of the evayyéAtov. No boundaries and no 
restrictions may hinder the spread of the gospel. Because Paul and early 
Christianity expected that this world would come to an end fairly soon 
there seemed to be not much time left. So Paul has the feeling that his work 
in the eastern part of the Empire is complete to the extent that the existing 
churches now can go on in their own capacity to spread the good news in 
their surrounding areas. Paul decided to go west because it was his personal 
understanding of his apostolic ministry that he should not preach the 
gospel where Christ had already been named (15,20). 

This special understanding of his commission is mentioned here to 
describe his future plans to go to Spain. It may be true that a certain 
inconsistency in this verse can be observed in comparison with Paul's wish 
to visit the Christians in Rome. It is evidently not Paul’s intention to do 
missionary work in Rome because this is absolutely not required. He does 
not feel, however, restricted to assure himself, as well as the readers of his 
Epistle, of what the central content of the gospels is. And he is ready to say 
how this message has to be explained (°). The apostle as well as the 
Christians in Rome need to be assured of the spiritual power of this 
message which is valid for all of them. And although the apostle has to go 
to Jerusalem first before he comes to Rome it remains his vivid hope that 
they might see each other soon to be mutually encouraged by each other’s 
faith (1,12) (2). 

As we know, Paul was brought to Rome some time later as a prisoner 
and had to give witness by ending his life as a martyr of Christ. So he was 
prevented from carrying out his plan of going to Spain. The interpretation 
of the central Christian message, however, as he had given it in his letter, 
was preserved carefully by the Christians in Rome. For they understood 
that Paul had given a convincing interpretation of what the evayyéArov has 
to say. 

Right from the very first Pauline Epistle to be found in the New 
Testament — the First Epistle to the Thessalonians — up to the last 
document which is preserved in the Epistle to the Romans, to preach the 
gospel and to interpret what its contents mean was always at the center 


(2) Cf. E. Louse, “Summa evangelii — zu Veranlassung und Thematik des 
Römerbriefes”, Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. I. Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse 1993 Nr. 1 (Göttingen 1993) 100-101. 

(2) Cf. U. WILCKENS, Der Brief an die Römer III (Zürich — Neukirchen 1982) 
121, n.593: Paul “kommt, obwohl als der Heidenapostel, nicht nach Rom, um dort 
auf fremdem Fundament zu bauen, sondern um von Rom aus in Spanien ein solches 
Fundament zu legen”. 
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of Pauline thought (?!*). This fact is to be taken into account when one has 
to answer the question whether there was some change of thought or a 
development of theological ideas in Paul’s thinking during the course of his 
ministry. Some scholars who have contributed to the most recent debate are 
inclined to follow this view. One argument which is put forward among 
others is the observation that the terminology of the righteousness of God 
and justification by faith cannot be found in all the Pauline Epistles. So the 
question might be raised whether it was only in dispute with some 
adversaries that Paul developed these theologumena which he possibly had 
not taught right from the beginning of his missionary preaching (2). 

But when one keeps in mind that the Pauline understanding of 
edayyélov means the proclamation of justification in Christ (23) it has to 
be doubted that there would have been any change or development in 
Paul's thought. There is a period of not more than six or seven years 
between First Thessalonians and Romans. And before Paul could write his 
letter to the Thessalonians he had already spent quite a long time in 
missionary work about which we have only a small amount of information. 
So he was not a beginner when he wrote to Thessalonika (24). 

What we can see from the Pauline correspondence, however, is the fact 
that in all his Epistles the apostle is speaking of the evayyéliov as the 
center of the message he has to bring to the nations (?*). This central 
content of Christian preaching has to be unfolded in many ways in response 
to the different situations in which the addressees of the Pauline Epistles are 
living. And Paul is quite flexible in his use of different ways of expression 
and manifold terms in order to reach the understanding of his readers and 
help them grasp the meaning of the good news. 

As the Epistle to the Christians in Rome shows, the central role of the 
edbayyéMov for whose proclamation the apostle was chosen can be found 
from the first to the last of the Pauline Epistles. This is a convincing proof 
of the unity and uniformity of Paul’s theology. So up to the present day the 
rich treasure which is given to us in the apostolic sdayyéMov brings people 
together from all nations to listen to the good news of the gospel by which 
we are invited to give the answer of our faith and the devotion of our life. 
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(21) Cf. G. BORNKAMM, Paulus (Stuttgart 91987) 125: “ Botschaft und Theologie 
des Paulus sind in diesem Sinne Ausdruck und Entfaltung des urchristlichen Keryg- 
mas”. Cf. also CONZELMANN, Theologie, 178: "Der Römerbrief ist auf weite 
Strecken als Kommentar zu überkommenen Glaubensformeln gestaltet”. 

(22) Cf., among others, U. SCHNELLE, Wandlungen im paulinischen Denken (Stutt- 
gart 1989) passim. 

(3) Cf. STRECKER, “Evangelium”, 528 (= 208): “Das paulinische edayyéliov ist 
Verkündigung vom rechtfertigenden Christusereignis”. But it is Strecker’s understand- 
ing that in the Epistle to the Galatians this interpretation was given for the first time. 

(^) Cf. T. SODING, “Der Erste Thessalonicherbrief und die frühe paulinische 
Evangeliumsverkündigung ”, BZ 35 (1991) 180-203. 

(25) Cf. S. KIM, “The Origin of Paul's Gospel”, WUNT II, 4 (Tübingen 1981) 
269-311. 
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